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Introduction 


This excursion into a littlc-travded fidd of American hstory, a 
chronide of incidents that took place mi the American front dining 
the great world war of the eight^nth century, has historical value 
and at least a charm of association which has a pecuEar significance 
at the present time. 

In 1922, when M. Clemenceau, the fighting Premier of France, 
made his second visit to America, afta: an absence of fifty y«u:s, I 
had the honor and pleasure of escorting him on hfe tour. At erne 
halt in our journey, from a great railway bridge of steel, ‘‘straming 
our eyes a litde/^ as the Tiger of France admitted, we saw the ford of 
the Siisquehanna through which the French troops plunged on their 
hurried march South to complete the investment of Yorktown, At 
another village in Maryland we heard on the br^ze (‘‘such wondm«- 
ful ears we hadf” said the Tiger) the magic wordb of Tench 
man “A horse for the Congress ! Cornwallis h taken 

The great Frenchman was immoascly interested in the itinorairy 
of the French troops, and, though he courteouriy sought to amceal 
it, was not a little chagrined to learn that the great march of 
Rochambeau^s men frmo Nanagansett Bay to the capes of Vk^nia 
was practically unmarked, and the camp sites of the ocpcdttimiary 
force almoj^ universally forgotten. Then and there we entered into 
a pact. 

“This is a peace pact,^^ insisted the Tiger of France, “not a War 
instrument; it is to be kept.” It was to he ^ect that at the fist op- 
pcHtune moment wd would follow in the footsteps of the indispen- 
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sable French “auxiliaries.” We would foUow their trail through 
Providence iuid Hartford, around the suburbs of New York, through 
Trenton and Chester, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Annapolk. In 
the midst of these great dries of today we would endeavor to visual- 
ize the straggling settlements out of which would emerge, as Wash- 
ington pointed out to his friend, the French general, Chevalier de 
Chastellux, “the riang empire of America.” 

Of TOursc there would be a difference. We would ride in motors 
where they went on foot, many of them at least. Colonel and great 
feudal lord as he was, de Noaillcs daims that he went all the way to 
the Chesapeake on foot. It would be different, but still from the 
dcyscraping bridges we could look down upon the treacherous fords 
with which our Fraich friends were confronted. 

The project was frequently postponed, but it was not given up. 
First there was Demosthenes, who had to be vindicated, and when 
that remarkable work was finished there were many other demands 
uppn the time and strength of the octogenarian statesman. At inter- 
vals, with the aid of the rare volume of Count de Deux-Ponts’s 
American campaign and a transcript of Baron de Closen’s MS. 
diary, both officers of the French contingent in the Yorktown cam- 
paign, our route was studied zind mapped out Early in the spring of 
1928 a cable came, warning us to prepare for the excursion upon 
which M. Clemenceau had set his heart. Everything was ready, and 
the route was plotted, thanks to the Rochambeau portfolio in the 
library of Congress, and the forty-five camps of the French Five 
Thtumnd had been identified. A devoted friqnd of the great French- 
man, James Stuart Dquglas of Arizona, was in Paris to escort the 
veteran of so many wars, political and civil, as well as military, back 
to the land of which he had such vivid memori^ of experiences and 
vicissitudes suffered in his amazing, youth and heyday. Aird, thou^ 
he chided us at times for our manifold shortcomings, he loved our 
people better than any other save only his very own. “And why? 
Why is it so?” hp would ask himself. Then he would answa- with a 
merry- twinkle of the eye, “Because you are so very young and amus- 
ing,” and then seriously, very seriously, “and because when we were 
wiriiin two fingers of disaster you came and saved my gray hairs 
from knowing defeat £ind disaster.” . . 

.^0 cablo announcing the sailing date was howly pxpect^;. \ye 
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were ^ on the tiptoe of excitement, when an attack of brcHKiiitis, 
aggravated by the buUet^ in his chest, a “sonvmir of the Peace Ckm- 
ference,” as the Tiger had called it in jest, made the trip inadvmble, 
but only for the moment. 

From time to time, as the opportunity presented, we continual to 
study the itinerary of the historic march. M. Qemenceau was mc^t 
particularly amused with a passage in the diary of Baron de Closai, 
warning those who read it not to count on his travel notes as an in- 
fallible guide. He remarked that everything changes very quickly in 
America and that to find your way about was most parplexing. 
“Most of the halting places were merely taverns,” he wrote, “and 
the tavern keeper gives his name to the settlement or ferry near by, 
if there is one; and when Innkeeper Jones moves away and Smith 
moves in, then Jonestown becomes Smithtown, and it is all very 
conftK^g.” 

“What do you think Baron de Closen would say of the Biltmore or 
the Waldorf-Astoria?” and the Tiger would roar with amusement. 

Another sailing date was never set. “Someday I will embark in 
an airship,” he would say. “I will start so suddenly that all my aches 
and pains will be left behind. Albert has an old kit bag up in the 
attic in which he can pack them away qtdte comfortably.” 

It was in September 1929, six weeis before his death, that I saw 
the great Frenchman for the last time. He admitted that he thought 
it quite unlikely that he would ever make the journey with me in 
the flesh, but “I will be with you in spirit,” he said again and again, 
“and the French soldiers of the American Revolution will march 
with you along the forgotten trail which led to Yorktown and vic- 
tory.” 

With such an inspiration and in such noble company, I trust the 
story of what happened will not prove unworthy of that great q)i- 
sode in the joint history of two lil^rty-loving peoples. 

/ 

Stephen Bonsae. 


*Coltm*8 buEet. 




Prologue 


TThe purpose of this prologue is not only to present our War for 
Independence in its proper relation to the world war of the eight- 
eenth century, but to indicate what a vital factor it has become in 
the protracted and universal struggle against the forces of dark- 
ness and savagery which the United Nations are now happily bring- 
ing to a victorious issue. 

The bullet that was fired at Lexington brought down the tyranni- 
cal German King at Yorktown five yeais later, and Jefferson*s ap- 
peal (July 4, 1776) to a candid world against his usurpations was 
at long last ratified by the British Parliament on November 24, 19s if 
by the unanimous vote of men who sat in the same hah where Burke 
and Fox had offered their creed of freedom to men who were blind 
to their vision of things to come. On this bright day Parliammt de- 
clared that ‘^e Dominions were autonomous communities, that 
every self-governing member of the British Commonwealth was xnasr 
ter of its destiny — ^subject to no more compuMon whatever.” That 
was a proud day for afl men of British blood when a few hours after 
the new and greater Charter had been prodaimed, the Commons 
expunged the old tyrannical laws — ^long it is true faEai into desue- 
tude — ^and amid applause (in which the shades of Burke and Fox 
must have joined) declared that ^‘No act of the British Parliament 
thereafter passed shall extend to a Dominion unless the Dominion 
itself has requested and consented to the enactment.” 

On that day the free peoples had raised a standard around which 
forward-looking men of all races and creeds could rally. Indeed it 

xiii 
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was Bcrac tew sck>o. AlooicM tex) late, in fact, for only dght y^rs were 
to paM before the world of free men pressing toward the light was 
subjected to a snddeo, savage, and cunningly prepared attack from 
tha» who sought to destroy the achievements of human progress 
and to l^nMi from our midst aB vestiges of civilized life. So sccnetly 
had the attack been planned, so incrrfulous were our people, that 
for long and anxious months the outcome of the struggle hung in the 
l^lance. 

When the chosen representatives of the chastened peoples alem- 
bic to bind up their gaping wounds and to rebuild the world whi<± 
has been all but destroyed, it is fervently to be hoped that they will 
be guided by the precepts of wisdom, our beacon lights in ages past, 
which failed only because they did not achieve general acceptance. 
It was humanity that failed at the Conference of Paris, as General 
Smuts has so wcU said, and not the precepts that were proclaimed 
tho'C and so little heeded. Now the world is vouchsafed anodio* 
chance to ^vt our civilization, and surely failure this time means a 
return to the caves from whence we came. 

As we face the difficult days ahead it may be helpful and hearten- 
ing to look back at the path we have traveled and view the obsta- 
cles we have surmounted. Thc^ hardy and courageous people who 
came across the Atlantic to escape European wars were grievoudy 
dmppointed. Hostilities leaped the ocean barrier, and soon the 
refuge of the peace-loving became a bone of contention between the 
coVctoiis war lords of the old world. In the history books and the 
mifitary chronicles, which it must be confessed did not reach the 
colonics in any great numbers, these campaigns were dasdfied as 
the War of the Spanish Succession, King WIIKam^s War, and the 
French and Indian War. Gradually the colonists who Were ofteu 
involved but little interested got into the habit of describing aH these 
campaigns as *‘King George’s Wars,” and there was a thought b^ 
hmd this descriptive title which should have been disturbing to the 
high-and-migfaty ministers in London — but apparently Was not. 

It was not long before discordant notes crept into the rdatidns 
between the colonists and their kinsmen who stayed at home. Entries 
in the diary of that wise observer, John Evelyn, are not the first in- 
ffication of this natural but regrettable devdopmmt, but they are 
certaMy most revealing. Describing the proceedings of tile Council 
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on Trade and Plantations, of which he was a member, he wrote 
under date of May 26, 1671: 

“The first thing we did was to settle the form of a circular letter to 
the Governors of aU His Majesty’s Plantations and Territories in the 
West Indies and islands thereof, to give them notice to whom they 
diould apply themselves on all occasions, and to render us an ac- 
count of their pre^t State and (Government, but what we nK»t in- 
sisted on was to know the condition of New England, which aprpear 
to be very independent as to their regard to Old En^nd or his 
Majesty, rich and strong as they now were. 

“There were great debates in what shape to write to them; for 
the condition of that colony was such that they ware able to con- 
test with all other Plantations about them, and there was fear of 
their breaking from all dependence on this Nation. . . . 

“Some of our (Gouncil were for sending them a menacing letter, 
which those who better understood the peevish and touchy humour 
of that Cblony were utterly against.” 

Again, on June 6 (ten days later), Evelyn wrote: 

“I went to Coxmcil where was produced a most exact and ample 
information of the State of Jamaica and of the best expedients as to 
New England, on which there was a long debate; but at length it 
was concluded that if any, it should be a conciliating paper at first, 
or civil letter, till we had better information of the present face 
things, since we understood they were a people almost upon the voy 
brink of renouncing any dependaice on the Crown.” 

It would he extremely misleading if I should allow the impression 
to be conveyed that the borough-mongers, the placemen, and even 
the fox-hunting squires who r^arded the American colonists as 
goods and chattels and the plantations across the seas as markets to 
be exploited, voiced the unanimous thought of England. Indeed the 
opposite view was often expressed by Englshmen long before Ed- 
mimd Burke and Charles James Fox ware bom, and by no one 
more eloquently than by Grcorge Montagu, the fir^ Lord Halifax, a 
very powerful figure during the rdgn of Cfliarles II. In the sixteen 
eighties he urged repeatedly that a new and more Eberal constitu- 
tion be givefn the New England colonies, and in NoiJrembcx 1684 the 
^acemen in Parliament could not silaice him when he said : 

‘TTiere* could he no doubt whatsoever but that the same laws 
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which art in force in England siioiild abo be established in a coun- 
try inhabited by Engls^nncn and that an afc^lute govOTHnait is 
iMiithar m happy nor so ssde as that which is tempered by laws and 
which sets bounds to the authority of the Prince/^ 

As for himKif, he declared “He could not ive under a Ring who 
should haw it in his power whenever he thought proper to take the 
momy he has in hk pocket/* Lord Halifax was dbouted down in 
Pariiament, but his words were favorably received in the planta- 
tibns and aJte» in En^and, where the leaven of the Magna Gharta 
was working slowly but was far from dead* 

Ekimcstic grievances grew apace, and the loyal North Americans 
as a general thing showed anything but enthusiasm for the wars in 
which they were drafted. Indeed in records that are undoubtedly 
authentic it is frequently stated that some of the so-called ‘Volim- 
tojrs” were brought to the recruiting stations bound hand and foot, 
and there arc not infrequent references to constables who were jSned 
for allowing the ‘Volunteers” to escape! 

The expedition to “singe the King of Spam’s beard” and, in the 
first instance, to capture Cartagena, the great fortress that had cost 
Philip n so many million ducat% proved to be the most disastrous 
of aU these forays. Of the five thousand colonists who sailed upon 
the expedition only three hundred returned to their native land. In 
the Ma^chusetts records it is chronicled that of the five himdred 
men of the Bay colony who went out only fifty came back and they 
were so crippled that all of them were a chaise on the communities 
in which they Eved for the rest of their lives. 

So few of these men came back to their homes that the American 
contingent of Admiral Vernon’s force, whai mentioned at all, is 
always ^>oken of as the “lost brigade,” and their deeds and their 
i^jfFcrmgs would have escaped history altogether but for the fact that 
one Tobias Smollett, later to become a great novelist and historian, 
was serving on the flagship Boyne in the humble capacity of sur- 
geon’s mate. He saw our colonial cannon fodder afloat and ashore, 
hi battle, and in the fever hospitals which were soon ovarcrowded. 
In Ms story Roderick Random he tells what he saw. 

Parliament had ample warning of the gathering storm, but die fox- 
hunting squires paid Httle heed. The colonists hated “King George’s 
Wars” and didn’t want to pay for them in blood and treasure. 
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Wcxxlrow Wiiwn as a historian correctly interpreted their filings 
when he said: “What English armies did in America was part of 
England’s straggle for Empire, for a leading station in |K>wcr and 
riches in the world, and England should pay for it.*’ And it was 
unwise of the people at home to ignore the warning of Governor 
Spottswood, who had lived in Virginia thirty years and knew the 
tonper of the people. Out of Ms full knowledge the old mldier wrote, 
“If the Ministry should direct moneys to be paid by Act of Pariiar 
ment they wotdd find it no easy matter to put such an Act into 
execution.’* 

Of course the so-called French and Indian War with which the 
colonists were brought into such rude contact was not merely an 
American war; it was a part of the far-flung Seven Years’ War 
which upset the balance of power in Europe, brought India into 
England’s widening dominion on one side of the world and increases 
of territory in America on the other. The Cartagena and the Havana 
forays were not pleasant memories to the colonial rank and file. But 
it was the Louisbourg fiasco that decided the colonists that they 
wanted no more of foreign wars even when fought on their own con- 
tinent. In April 1745 four thousand men from Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and Connecticut besieged the famous fortress on Cape 
Breton Island, and in June that stronghold, with the support of the 
British fleet, was captured by the “loyal North Americans.’* William 
Pepperdl who led them was rewarded with a baronetcy, but if otha* 
awards were made they have escaped history. But the won^ was yet 
to come. Three years later, by the Treaty of Aix-la-QiapcIle, the 
fortress was restored to France, and all other conquests that had hem 
gained by American arms were canceled. The treaty was inspired 
by European conditions and conriderationi^ and the ‘loyal North 
Americans’* who had furnished the cannon fodder were not even 
ccmsulted. 

The German King did not appreciate what was happening in an 
awakening world, and many a true-born Englishman was quite as 
blind as he to the course of events across the Western Oc^n which 
were taking such a tragic turn. Uidike Burke, the Kong thought he 
could issue and oiforce an indic^ent against a whole nation, and 
he scoffed at Camden, the great lord chancellor, who said that tax- 
ation without representation was not only illegal but un-British, and 
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who ppeferrtd to hand over to the time-serving Ministry the j^als of 
his Mgh officx rather than cancel that decision which is still the cor- 
aeistone of fieedom and the anchor chain of liberty in the Englidi- 
i^aMng worid. 

Many handete in the colonics that have grown into great cities 
ware given Camden’s honored name. Many other Englishmen were 
honored in this way, but, while admittedly men of light 
md leading, they were few in number, and Burke, as iBual, was 
ri^t when he said to members in Parliament from the rotten bor- 
oughs “that a ronarkable robbery at Hounslow Heath would make 
more conversation than the disturbances in America.” 

Even after battles had b^m fought, towns reduced to ashes, and 
much blood shed. Admiral Howe invited the Americans to a feast 
of reconciliation on Staten Island September ii, 1776, and many, 
many men in England, as well as in America, prayed that the doves 
of peace would attend and take control of the proceedings. Howe 
certainly did the very best he could for his Whig patrons and his 
distinguished American friends. He spread before their astonished 
eyes some well-cured hams and bottles of sound claret to which John 
Adams, Benjamin Franklin, and Mr. Rutledge had long been 
strangers, and he spoke them fair and his words were full of prennise. 
But this fairly reasonable attitude was taken and the words of under- 
standing that accempanied it were spoken too late. The long- 
n^tectai situation was past mmding except by an appeal to arms. 
No one e»5>laliis the horns of the dilemma that was presented to the 
peace talkcis so pdntedly as does Mr. Lccky, the English historian, 
when he ^ys: “The conduct of England in hiring German merce- 
naries to subdue the essentially English populations beyond the 
Atlantic made reconciliation hopeless and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence inevitable.” These were true words indeed, and while the 
peace talkers parted with expressions of personal esteem they were 
equally determined to slog it out, and it is only fair to admit tiiat on 
the Atlantic littoral our invading cousins, pitted against the iK)orly 
quipped Colonials, as yet standing alone, met with successes ^yhich 
dbded thdr generals and thdr admirals in every other zone of comlmt. 

No one saw the great transformation that was to come, that had 
comcv so clearly as did Edmund Burke, th© orator, in this instance a 
luophel. The colonies had grown up and Burke saw it more clemiy 
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than aByone else, more clearly indeed than thousands of American^ 
when he said: 

“But nothing in progrcsnon can rest on its original plan. We may 
as well think of rocking a grown man in the cradle of an infant. . . . 
As the Colonies prospered and increased to a numerous and mighty 
people, spreading over a very great tract of the globe, it was natural 
that they should attribute to assemblies, so respectable in their for- 
mal constitution, some part of the dignity of the great nation® which 
they represented. They made acts of all sorts and in all ca^ what- 
soeva:. They levied money upon regular grants to the Crown, fol- 
lowing all the rules and principles of a parliament to which they ap- 
proached every day more nearly. Things could not be otherwise 
[concluded Burke]. English Colonies must be had on these terms or 
not at all.” 

These words of a great seer fittingly introduce this episode of the 
world war of the eighteenth century, the successful campaign by 
which, with the indispensable aid of the French “auxiliaries,” we 
achieved our independence, brought freedom to Englishmen at 
home as well as in Aonerica, and prepared the way for the French 
Revolution with all its consequences throughout Europe. And these 
words are the charter of the overseas dominions of the British Com- 
monwealth and oiu* other Allies of the United Nations who, facing 
the hordes of savagery and opprestion, are meeting with gallant^ 
and success the most searching test to which democracy has ever been 
subjected. 
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The Coming of the French 


In the spring of 1780 the French expeditionary forces, drawn 
from all the fair lands of France, began to assemble in the villages 
around Brest, and, as these soldiers came equipped only with wooden 
sabotSy they were more nearly siAmerged by the March flood of mud 
than were the American troops in 1918, who brought with them the 
Yankee device of duck-slatted boardwalks which sank, it is true, but 
not out of sight. 

Great as were the delays in assanbling the long-promised, long- 
expected force (“the soldiers of Dr. Franklin,” as Voltaire called 
them) , they were, through no fault of their own, stiOH slower in em- 
barking. In the archives of the French Ministry of War there stiH 
survives a bundle of yellow parchment papers weighing about 
twenty pounds, which tells why this was so, perhaps why it had to 
be so. I drall content myself, by way of explanation, with the ratter 
neat remark erf M. de Ghoiseul, the retiring Minister, who wrote as 
an explanatory report on the gentleman who was largely res|H>n^ 
ble for these operations: ‘The watch of M. de Sartine is always 
slow.” 

When the first troops reached the seashore thane were no trans-^ 
ports visible, and when they came they were few and ma:^ cockle- 
shells. It was soon everybody's secret that the expeditionary ferce 
wduld have to be divided, and then the niA began. Everyone 
wanted to go with the first contingent. Porhaf^ they all had an in- 
tuitive knowledge that no other would cross the Atlantic, and tliat 
dici^ who rem^ed behind would be smt to Seneg^ or have their 
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oigamzatioos frittered away in secondary operations in less intar- 
e^g quarters. 

Of course, as Chief Commissary Blanchard wrote in his journal, 
‘*No one but Rochambeau knew the precise destination of the fleet 
and convoy/* Those nearest to the sources of information were con- 
fident they were being sent to the West Indies to free Jamaica from 
the British yoke. At al events they were going to America, and that 
was high--^c highest adventure. Everyone tried to slip on board, 
and M. de Rochambeau could have filled all the vessels with volun- 
tms had the shipping of the seven seas been at his disposal. 

While Rochambeau was suffering from a bad attack of rheumor- 
tkme infiammaJtcnre and was disgusted at the fact that the long- 
planned invasion of England on which he had worked for so many 
months had been definitely abandoned, he was delighted when the 
King SKiw fit to honor him with the command of the American ex- 
peditioo. An thought of going to his estate in Vendome and planting 
cabbages and leading the life of a country gentleman after nearly 
twosworc years of hard campaigning was instantly abanctoned. When 
by the War Minister what pay he would expect, he answered 
for him^ and for the staff he was gathering around him, ‘‘We 
^ould like to be aMe to go to this war at our own expense.** But the 
Minister arranged the pay tables on quite a handsome scale. 

Only once did the general grumble, and that was when Admiral 
dc Temay explained to him that there was absolutely no place 
whore his two war horses could be stowed away; so with teais in his 
eyes Rochambeau sent them back to his estate. One of the generaFs 
orders, all the more remarkable because he had never taken even 
a subordinate part in an overseas expedition, should be incorporated 
m die creed of aU quartermasters and, indeed, of all men having to 
do with the loading of ships. “See to it,** he wrote from Paris, “that 
an articles of the same kind be not placed on the same ship — so that 
in case of mishap the whole supply will not be lost.** 

Of course the general was bedeviled by all the promising young 
men in France, and by the friends of a great many who were not. 
As a general thing he put them off with proihises of places in the 
Second Division. Even some of thc^e who had special permission and 
orders from the Minister had to be sent back. The general was quite 
hard-boiled, but he was sorry about the Beithiers, one of whom was 
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later to become Napoleon’s chief of staff, a mardial of France, mkd 
Prince of Wagram. Writing to the War Minister, Rochamlxan 
said: ‘‘They brought your letters and those of M. dc Saitinc. They 
came on board as we were passing the breakwater. They came in 
vest and breech® of linen and wanted to be enrolled as common 
sailors. I had to send them back for the Second Diviaon. The fKK>r 
young fellows I find most sympathetic and in the deepest gloom, but 
the Chevalier [de Temay] does not know where he could stow than 
away.” 

But a young man who carried a marshal’s baton in his knapsack 
was not so easily left behind. Louis Alexandre iferthier and his 
brother, Chari® Louis, got on board a transport bound fen* Mar- 
tinique, transferred at the “islands” to the frigate La GentiUe, and 
were in Newport only a few weeks after the First Division anivoi. 
Rochambeau immediately gave the elda of these adventurous 
youths a billet on his staff and kept the younger, Chari® Louis, near 
him. While they are not signed, all the drawings of the Fraich 
camps^ in America are doubtless from the pencil and brush of this 
boy who, it is said, lacked a few days of his seventeenth year when he 
reached America.^ 

Naturally, the authoriti® in Paris wae extremely anxiotis to sup- 
ply the general with all av^able information in regard to the little- 
known part of the globe where he was proceeding on such an im- 
portant mission. But where were they to secure it? There was, of 
course, M. de Lafayette, affable and vivacious, back home after his 
first campaign, but apparently they did not have complete confi- 

^Some of tliese drawings are in the Rochambeau Portfolio, a treasure of tibe 
MS. Division of the Congressional library. They were purchased at tibe same 
time the Rochambeau papers were acquired from a descendant oi Ae fieM 
marshal in 1872. 

Another album of these invaluable documents was acquired by Mr. Harry 
Black of Baltimore, Maryland, and presented to the library of Princeton Uni- 
versity (1942). They were purchased from the estate of fhe last Prince ci 
Wagram, who feU in the first battle of World War H. 

^In^the narratives of those who sailed with Rochambeau, Louis Alexandre 
Berthier is generally mentioned as a mere lad, and again as a youth of ei^teen. 
But if the Army archives can be relied upon, and there seems no reason to 
doubt them, he reached the age of tw^ty-eight in the trenches befenre Yorktown. 
He was, however, accompanied by his brother, Charles Louis Jean, twelve years 
Ms junior, and it was in this way doubtless that the cx)nfusion as to their re- 
spective ages came about. 
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dtoce in the MormatioB that he volunteered so rcadfly. They 
he was “Americanized” and turned elsewhere for guidance. It 
chanced that M. Gerard de Rayneval, the first French envoy to the 
United States, indeed the first diplomatic officer reedved by the 
American Government, was in Paris at the time, and, as a matter of 
fact, he was not to return to his post. However, he was u^ed to 
draw up a manorandum explaining the conditions with which this 
^reat ovemeas expedition would be confronted, and the following 
is an extract from his report which stiU slumbers among the Rocham- 
beau papers: 

“It is not poissible to have our troops winter in North America,” 
he insisted. “There is not a military barrack on the continent or any 
other edifice where the troops could be placed and kept under mili- 
tary disdplinc. They would have to be scattered through the vil- 
lages and the countryside and be lodged with the inhabitants. The 
inhabitants are little accustomed to such a burden and little experi- 
enced in living with French people, for whom, as yet, they can 
hardly have a ‘penchemt bien dScidif They will soon get tired of 
such viators, cq>ecially as the mamieis of these people are by no 
mean® symjxtthetic.” In a later mmiorandum the Minister expressed 
fear that if brought into too dose contact, gcicMerie and the 

Ugheti of the French soldiers, in contrast with the rusticity and the 
austerity of the coloinsts, would end in bloody conflicts.” 

Even when Rochambeau him^ reached Brest, contrary to the 
assurances of the ministers given him in Paris, he found no ships 
awaiting him. And when at last, on March 27, a fleet of one hun- 
dred safl was convoyed in from Bordeaux, they proved to be for 
the most part small coasting vessels most unsuitable for a trans- 
atlantic voyage. “The net result is,” wrote Rochambeau back to 
Paris,® ^^at ^ I do embark on the 8th of April, wind and the Cburt 
of London permitting, I can only embark five thousand men; so 
Count Wittgenstein remains, to my great regret, behind with at least 
<me third of the troops.” He then goes on to say: “This is another 
reason why the Second Division should come after us with the great- 
est speed and with a surplus of provisions for the First Division of 
at least two months.” Rochambeau further insisted that four hun- 
droi mm of the Royal Artillery Corps be sent after him. And then 
'Archive^ BlMdre Guerre, $733. 
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he pdated his personal sacrifice in an official commimicalion. Tlas 
at least was not to escape history. There was not rcx>m for a 
war horse and he commented that he must perforce Mparate Wm- 
sdf from these tried-and-trae companions of several campaigm. 
Turning from this tragic episode, the general concluded his rq^wrt 
with urgent recommendations. He showed how eaaly, with a little 
good will and intelligence, the Second Division could lx embarked 
and how necessary it was that this should be done. He received 
jxisthaste promising answers from Palis, and then the correspMMl- 
ence was filed away and the second contingent never sailed. 

On the landing stage all the promising young men in France who 
wanted to participate in the great adventure were a^embled, and all 
the great ones of the kingdom were being importuned to a^sl them 
with letters of endorsement. The Chevalier de ChasteHux was sue- 
ce^ul perhaps above all others in slipping in two young men who, 
however, proved wholly worthy of his favor. Who could resist an 
appeal such as this? Though written one hundred and fifty years ago, 
the words are still warm and vibrant on the yellow paper. 

“There is only one opinion here in regard to M. Lynch, he 
wrote to the Prince de Montbarey, the new War Minister. “Please 
remember also the Baron de Montesquieu. For four years he has 
served as a captain of cavalry. The King has erected a statue to his 
grandfather, and M. le Prince de Montbarey cannot refuse to be 
the foimder of the fortune of the grandson. The Americans w1k> 
hold M. de Montesqmeu in veneration will hasten to see him and 
win rejoice in making the acquamtance of the grandson.^^ Both of 
Chastellux’s prot%6s slipped aboard and both served whh distinc- 
tion throughout the campaign. 

Once in Brest, Rochambeau found to his surprise that he had not 
left his troubles behind him in Paris with the Minister. He was de- 
layed and harassed by unfavorable winds and unseasonable raiiE^ 
by red tape which he sladred, and by wormy water which he diunpoi 
into the harbor. Soon he took refuge on board ship. “I will now ^q) 
on board the Due de Bourgogne/^ he wrote to the Minister cm April 
12, “agreeable to the wishes of the admiral, m that we may |mofit 
by the first wind from the north.” He was irritatai and delayed, 
strangely enough, by duels. Lieutmant Colond Dillon, who, like his 
immediate superior, Lauzun, was to die on the scaffold in years to 
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ccaac, disappeared for a few hours. He was absent without leave, 
and when he came back frtan Nantes he had two sword woimds. 
“I jdac^ him under arrest,” wrote Rochambeau,^ “to look after his 
wounds and also to puni^ him for his fault.” 

When all the men that the dups could carry were embarked, it 
was apparent that a rear guard, a second division, even laig^er than 
at fir^ expected, would have to be created, and poor Count Witt- 
genstdba was cho^n to command it. He wrote the most pitiful let- 
ters to M. de Montbarey. “The departure of the fleet,” he wrote,* 
“has caused me to shed tears of blood ! De gr&ce, mon Prince; press 
M. de Sartine for the naval escort and M. Necker for the money. 
AB our hopes rest on your activity, your love for the glory and the 
wdl-being of the state. One cannot disguise the fact,” he urged, 
“that in cutting down the force of M. Rochambeau by one third 
and his proviaons by the same amount, as he had the honor to warn 
you, his woric will suffer and remain imperfect.” Poor Wittgenstein 
— he remained in command of the Second Division for months, but 
his sailing orders never came and he never got to America. 

On April 14 M. de Rochambeau and those who were fortunate 
enough to receive cmbaikation cards went aboard their respective 
and b^an to prepare for the long voyage with an as-yet-un- 
known destination. They concluded, as landsmen always will under 
amilar circumstances, that their troubles were over. As a matter of 
feet, as they were soon to learn, the worst was still ahead. On the fol- 
lowing morning, however, to take advantage of a fair wind, the 
admiral ordered the transports to pass out of the harbor and the 
naval escort to prepare to follow next day. When morning came and 
the naval escort was nosing out of the harbor, the wind changed and 
they were compelled to turn back and anchor in the Roads, where, 
a few hours later, they were rejoined by the transports running be- 
fore the approaching storm. 

Now things happened that were frequent in the day of sailing 
^ps. From the seventeenth of April imtil die secemd of May the fleet 
was laid by the heels and the English spies who aboimded had every 
(^portimity to count sails — twelve warships and thirty-six transports 
tinging at thdr anchor chains. On the second day of May they were 
all able to edge out into deep water, only to find conditions there 
^ArcMves National Marine. Carton Rochambeau. 
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aBytldm^ but favorable. After tosmg about for four days it was 
found that the log indicated progr^ of only one himdral and thirty 
mfles, and the first order that came from the admiral was the wite 
but most unwdcome one to cut the water ration in hsdf . 

On the ninth of May the great armada ran mo^ unexpectedly, it 
would into a gale of wind. Many spars were lost and all the 
ships had to lie to. Even when the gale was ridden out, a ^jong head 
wind pernsted, and the first cheerful news that came from the ad- 
miral to the general was that while they had made no prepress for a 
week at least they had not lost sea groimd! From May 21 to June 3 
the winds turned favorable but unfortunatdy grew increadr^y 
light, so little progress was made, and still twenty thousand men 
afloat were all at i^a as to thdr destination. Up to that tiine the 
course pursued had given not the slightest due. It was laid to the 
American coast as well as to “les Ides” of the West Indies, but late 
on June 3 the general invited frigate commanders and many fidd 
officers on board the Due de Bourgogne and communicated to them 
his orders and plans. On the dghth, while the whole flotilla was still 
drifting about upon the mirrorlike waters, written orders as to the 
operation of landing and as to the service in America were dis- 
tributed. 

On board the flagship, the Due de Bourgogne (eighty guns), the 
magnificent line-of-batde ship that was never to return to French 
watery® things must have been fairly comfortable. *‘We sail withemt 
overcrowding the troops,” Rochambeau wrote to Paris, ‘‘oteerving 
the rule for long sgb, journeys, namdy, two tons* burden for each 
soldier.” After a fortnight at sea, Rochambeau wrote in his journal: 
“We have no men sick other than those the sea makes so, amor^ 
whom the Marquis de Laval and my son are conq)icuom”® 

On the smaller craft conditions were different, and Baron de 
Closen, who later became the general’s aide, dwdt at some length on 
the discomforts of the smaller trani^orts. He had the mMortune to 
sail on the Comtesse de NomUes, three hundred tons; and the 
EettreuU^ a little ship that kept the Comtesse dose company, was 
hardy one hundred and dghty. .Qosen denounced the smafler trans- 
ports as detestable “sabots,” and indeed, he rqported, they were not 

“Wrecked off the Venezuelan coast witk ffie loss ci two hundred men in 1782. 

“Archives Nat, Marine. Carton Rochambeau. 
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Hindi krgcx than the footgear of the peasants at home. Before Glosen 
imived his headquarters appointment, he was attached to the Royal 
Ikm-Ponts regiment, several companies of which sailed on this diip. 
He noted that the crew, one half of them Bretons and one half 
Broven^ab, ‘^speak their own dialects,” and are little accustomed to 
and littk undorstand the language of naval officers. The result was, 
IcfcMTC the fleet was well under way, a collision took place betw^n 
the little Comtesse and a great ship of the line, the Conquer ant; the 
fittic sabot lost her bowsprit and tie face of the charming Comiesse 
was miadiai to bits. 

M. de Gloi^b heart sank. Would they be left behind even at this 
late hour? M. Deux-Ponts, his cdond, promised fifteen louis d*or 
to the workmen if the darned vessel was rqiaired by noon the next 
day. A very expert naval constructor was secured, to hasten and 
superv^ the work. He wisely encouraged the workmen by ‘‘extra 
disirilmtions,” and at eleven o’clock the next day Cto!^ wrote: 
‘*Tti^ amiable Comtesse was taken again — ^with no head, it is true — 
ike so many countesses — ^behind the harbor chain, and so was 
reatoed to her place in the convoy. 

M. dc Closcn, evidently a very wise young man, cultivated the 
acquaintance and favor of his skipper, whom he described as an in- 
teresting, but by no means unusual, type at i^a. He seemed to have 
had equal faith in help from hymns in prai^ of Our Lady and in 
oaths. “Prayers,” wrote Glosen, “are said twice a day on the deck, 
which does not prevent there being much irrdigion among our 
sailors. I have often heard our captain chanting: 

mets ma confiance^ 

Vierge, en votre secowrs^ 

Et quand ma demihe hewre 
Viendta, gvidez mon sori^ 

then, suddenly interrupting himself, he would break out into oaths 
and imprecatkms such as, aca)rding to our young landlubber, “are 
only to be found in the sailoi^s vocabulary.” 

It was a long, tedious voyage, and though even the suWtOTi 
Army officers had received fifty francs each before sailing to su|^Iy 
themselves with little comforts such as “sugar and lemons and syrups 
in. quantitiei^” the food was none too good, and scurvy b^gan to 
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daim numerotis victims, eq>edally among the mnk and file; but the 
French poUu is a great rustler for food, apparently evm at s^. They 
captured any number of flying fish, and ClcMcn reported that *Svhoi 
fried in frcsh butter they are very tender and d^dous to eat, like 
gudgeons.” 

During the outward voyage our chronider lamentai the smallness 
of the ve^ upon which he was lodged, but later on, when he trans- 
ferred to the Brave, seventy-four, “a large-dzCd satx>t,” he admits 
he found but little difference; “big and little, they are afl tc^^ 
about, these sabots, like shells. 

“One can scaredy imagine the bigness of the sea, the noise, the 
height of the waves, such pitching and rolling that it was impo^ble 
to stand; the ships disappearing at times as if they had been swal- 
lowed by the sea, to touch it the instant after only with a tiny bit erf 
the keel. What a nasty element ! And how dneerdy we hate it, all of 
us of the land troops! The lugubrious noise of the masts, the cries-- 
crocs of the vessd, the terrible movements which, on the sudden, 
raise you aloft, and to which we were not at all accustomed; the 
perpetual encumbrance that forty-five officers are for each other, 
forty having no other place of refuge than a single room for than 
all; the sad faces of those who are sick . . . the dirt, the boredom, 
the feeling that one is shut up in a sabot as in a state prison — all this 
is only part of what goes to make life unpleasant for a land oflScer on 
a ves^, even a naval one. . . . But let us take courage.” 

The sufferings of the soldiers and sailors in the cramped quarters 
of the fleet made an indelible impression even upon Lauzun, a sea- 
soned travder. Years lata:, when he wrote his memoirs, the horrors 
of the passage were still living memories. “Life on board wa^^simply 
terrible. On each of the ships there were six or seven hundred men 
packed like sardines in a case. At mealtime all these ill-dad 
and soldiers were collected in the galley aft and, devoured as they 
wa:e by lice, fleas, and bugs, were made to sit down on the floor. 
Then the rations were served out in mangers as if they were hor^. 
Five times a week there was hard biscuit in the morning, often un- 
stable, and a little wine. At noon a little sail m^t was served out, 
and at five in the evening some broth made of beans and sour crout. 
It would have been wdl if all hands had been g^ven v^etables.” As 
this was not done, the cases of i^^urvy, between 40 and 50 per cart of 
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al <m board, were not surprising. Few, indeed, could have been the 
plea^t incidents of the protracted voyage, and the only one that 
the dashing hussar records arc the ship concerts in mid-Atlantic. He 
had the band of the legion on board the Provence^ and when the 
great armada was becalmed, as it was from time to time for many 
day^ he would arrange a concert and the other ships gathered 
around so that the men on the transports without bands might enjoy 
the raiT treat of soothing music. 

The armada passed to the south of the A2x>res, seeking a favorable 
slant, and on June 5, with a fresh wind from the east, a squadron of 
dx shdiB came into view. They were evidently British, and of course 
aH the Army men on board were tremendously excited at the pros^ 
pcct of a sea battle. To their ddight shots soon were exchanged, 
although at long range; thm the Biitidi ships veered away, and to 
the amazement and horror of the Due de Lauzun, the Count de 
Deux-Ponts, and the Marquis Duportail, the admiral refused to fol- 
low CMT, as he says, to fight, unless the battle was forced on him. It is 
dear that if the eager youngsters had at the time what they put 
in their diaries they would one and all have been placed in irons and 
charge with mutiny. One of them wrote: “He lets the English 
^ua^n escape! Now we know what small inclination our general 
has to fight. He will not pursue vessels we have the good fortune to 
meet! He seems indifferent. What a misfortime!” 

Fortunately the admiral and the general were in agreement; after 
all, the land army and the convoy were their first care and responsi- 
bility and they made a wise decision, but poor Lauzun was sure he 
could never hold up his head again, such a humiliation! But the 
evmt more than justified the cautious policy. Admiral Graves, com- 
ing jErom England with his squadron in purspit of the armada, joined 
Admiral Arbuthnot off New York at the very hour when the Fraich 
fleet with the slow-sailing transports entered Narragansett Bay and 
the united squadrons gave the British supremacy at sea, for the time 
bdng, which it would have been foolhardy for the French to dispute 
with the force they had available. 

On June 1 8 the monotony of the voyage across the trackless ocean 
was reheved by the sight of another sail and the swift capture of a 
British corsair by the Surneillante. At first a cause of rejoicing, the 
inddeat brought bad news. Of course the French did not b^eve 
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what the British captain said, but alas! the Ammean pafxas kmmi 
on tx^rd reported that “Charleston has faHen. linain has ima 
compelled to surrendo: to an overpowering force T’ 

The admiral and the general had a council of war, and put on 
their thinking cap^ What had happened in the &3Uthi mi^t alw 
have happen^ in the North, and now what news would await them 
when Point Judith or Cape Henry was sighted? Certainly the French 
were in a worse plight than Pashing^s men in 1917. Thm it was 
quite possible that Verdun had faUen, or that Par® had hmi 
evacuated, but at least there could be no anxiety about the fricncHy 
reception that awaited them off Brest or Bordeaux once they arrived, 
but here was a French fleet, with a French army on board, plowing 
its way across the Western Ocean, without the l^st certainty that 
over and beyond the distant horizon there was an open haven in the 
hands of friends, ready and willing to welcome them. 

Still the voyage was by no means ended, and the admiral and the 
general had many more opportunities for councils of war and the 
younger officers for indignation meetings. With the approach to the 
coast, new dangers presented them^ves which did not have to be 
taken into consideration out on the blue water. Heavy fogs settled 
down on the fleet, and Glosen, with his recently acquired lore^ 
explained the situation delightfully. “Nothing so dangerous or so sad 
at sea as fog,” he wrote, and he described the dfficulty of avoidk^ 
collisions, and also the great danger of a ship’s straying too far fama 
the cento: and so losing contact, “To avoid these dangers and in- 
conveniences,” he wrote, “our speed limit was reduced to tiMW 
knots, and we beat the drums or fired petards every fiftmi minutes, 
while the moi-of-war fired thdbr guns or sent up rockets.” 

In spite of all these precautions^ one of the largest ships, the Ik de 
France, strayed and was lost ^ht of. Many days later, whm her 
capture seemed a foregone conclusion, she reached BcMon harbor 
with the French flag flying, but with four hundml moa de^i^rately 
ill with the scurvy. 

One of the confidential reports (it probably came from M. Go: 
rard) ^ given the general to read on the voyage, whidb. k still to be 
seen in the ori^ral in the archives,® is interesting, thou^ not flatter- 

Gerard de Raynev^ the firs^ envoy cd Frmice to Ihe United States. 

^Axdiives Nat. Marine. Carton Rodrambean. 
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mg to oar mrnur pfopfe today. It reads: ‘There is great poverty 
and want ragoing in North America, and a great lack erf evoTthiag 
needed in the state of war upon which we are engage. Even the 
ample wants of a daily life arc lacking. It is, therefore, necessary to 
provide abundantly for all the needs of the expeditionary force and 
to mnvert into ma*chandise, that is, into necessary article^ some 
part of the funds placed at the dispo^ of the dividon. Perhaps aho 
one could carry over indispensable articles which could be sold to the 
Americans d des prix advantageux^ but on modarate tarns with 
justice, droiture, and intelligaice.” 

There was stiU another dossier in the great carton of instructions 
which Rochambeau carried. It was marked to be read only when the 
fleet had left land behind for ten days. It contained the explicit in- 
structions which the King had drawn up and rigned at Versailles cm 
March i. I doubt very much if M. de Rochambeau was in any 
f^rdcular hurry to read them; as a matter of fact, he knew very WdU 
fnmi oorrespondence and talks with Vergennes what the envelope 
emttained; and he knew that he who had been selected to lead and 
command the invarion of England was exi^cted throughout his stay 
in America to act in a subordmate capacity. Yet he must have read 
them over very carefully before mid-Atlantic was readied because, 
as Vergennes told him, he must communicate his instructions to 
General Washington at the first pc^ible moment. 

In any event, let us peep over the general’s dioulder as he breaks 
the seals and reads the instructions, which apparendy are to be secret 
to evoryone, excepting Washington. They read: 

In sending this corps which His Majesty has furnished with its proper 
cempj^eut of artillery for sieges and service in the field, in sending 
such considerable succors to co-operate with General Washington, com- 
mander in chief of the troops of the Congress of the United States of 
North America, in the military operations which he may determine 
upon the intentions of His Majesty are: 

I. That the General to whom His Majesty entrusts the command of 
his troops shoidd always and in aU cases be under the command of 
Gentol Washington. 

II. That the projects and plans for the campaign, or for private ex- 
peditions, should be decided upon by the American Gen^ril^ keepii^ 
in view ihe harmony which His Majesty hopes to s^ maintained be- 
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twMB tile two commaiiders in ciiirf as well as tlie gei«ials and tte 
Mildkis of the two nations. 

HI. The French troops, being only auxiliaries, Should, on tMs ac- 
count, as was done in Germany in the campaign of 1 757, yield pr«:e- 
doMt and the right to the American troops; and this decision is to hold 
good in all general or particular cas^ which may occur. 

IV. In consequence of the above aiticle the American cfficers with 
^lual rank and the same date of ccanmission shall have the command, 
and in all cases the American troops shall take the light- In all military 
proceedings and capitulations the American General and Troopw dball 
be named first and will sign first, as has always been the ciistmi, and in 
accordance with the principles above laid down in regard to auxiliary 
troops. 

V. It is His Majest/s expectation and very positive order to Cknmt 
de Rochambeau that he will see to the exact and literal execution of 
the above four Artides. 

It was certainly fcntunate that while M. CSemenceau prided him- 
self, and not without reason, upon his knowledge of American his- 
tory, his personal recollections at least did not go back farther than 
our Civil War. Had these instructions been in his portfolio or on the 
tip of his ready tongue, the famous polemic which he carried on so 
long with (xeneral Pershing as to the disp<xsition of the American 
troops in France might have been even more difiScult than it was for 
the American leader to sustain. 

In quest of the favoring Trades the admiral reached over 
to the African coast. He was disappointed, however, and mon wai> 
ships and transports alike were becalmed. During these ciay% 
when tlie great fleet was practically stationary in the oily wato®, we 
shaM have an opportunity of opening another one of M. de Rocham- 
beau^s defers and so familiarize ourselves, as he undoubtedly 
to do, with the trend of circumstances which proceed and led to 
the sailing of the great fleet 

Early in 1779 Lafayette had returned to Fraacx charged with two 
voy difficult mis^na First, he was to exjdain why the oparatiew of 
d’Estaing had failed, and i^oDndly he was to mduce our good friend, 
the King erf France, to make anoti^ dffoit, to send a largor fleet ami 
a largar landir^ force under more ®ptable to trans- 

^Mtic conditions, and, diall we say, more in coimnance with the 
mentally. 
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In Ws letter to the Count dc Maurcpas, dated January 25, 1780, 
Lafayette disclosed some of the difficulties by which he had been 
confronted. He, however, reduced to but two the objections which 
had been made to his plans, and in any event his letter should prove 
interesting reading. Perhaps he did not fully understand the Ameri- 
can atuation. Small wonder! Apparently few Americans did. But it 
is of almost equal interest to record his impressions even if they were 
based on misinformation. 

Of course Lafayette wanted to command the new Frarch Army, 
a natural ambition; and he endowed the officer who was abso- 
lutely needed for this command with qualifications which only he 
could supply. Fortunately, the command went to the veteran 
Rrv'ttambi^an, but young Lafayette, in his frankness, disdosed other 
things besides his vaulting ambition. Objection number one ad- 
vanced by the French authorities to his plans he summarized as fol- 
lows: (1) that our Allies have not the strength and the courage to 
co-operate with us, and (2) that this co-operation would produce 
jealousy among the people and disputes with the American Army. 
His answer to the objection k: “I have seen them [the Ameri- 
cars] fadng the far-famed infantry (rf England and of Hesse tmder 
circumstances which would have done honor to veteran troops.” 

As to the second objection, he admitted there was some substance 
to it, but he added, “not enou^ to deter us. If, however,” he con- 
tinued, “the French commander should not know how to deal with 
the sentiment of Congress and of each particular state; if he should 
underhand neither the prejudices of the people nor the different 
parties in the government nor the way in which to satisfy the Army 
nor the proper mode of dealing with the civil authorities; if he 
diouM t^ to an officer from Boston as he would to one from New 
York, to a member of the Assembly of Pookepae [nrr], as to one from 
the s^-styled state of New York, he would be at^lutcly sure to give 
offense, absolutely sure to defeat the pwirpose of his voyage.” 

In his eagerness, young Lafayette now dropped all disguise and 
presented his claims even more frankly. He wrote: “Yet in the event 
of my having the cotmn2ind of the land detachments, I will answer 
for it upon my head that I shall avoid even a shadow of jealousy or 
dispute,” and concluded, “but I shall content mysdf, M. le Comte, 
with assuring you that I am willing to go out merely a® a volunteer 
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if you wish me to do so; and in contributing to the French comf 
mander the small amoimt of knowledge that I may pofsess, I shall 
also for^fo, for lus benefit, all the personal advantages which I have 
in America, not as a favor to him or to the Minister, but for the good 
of my country,”* 

A few weeks after this correspondence was closed, Lafayette was 
back in America. The good news that he brought came in the very 
nick of time. Perhaps the young soldier had not been appointed tmr 
Ambassador Extraonfinaxy to France as he assumed, and yet few 
diplomats with proper credentials have ever scored such a vicUny, 
the fruits of which he now brought with him. De^ite growing dis- 
content at home, falling revenues, and increasing demands upon his 
exchequer, the King had agreed to send a larger naval and military 
force. 

With rare tact Lafayette had brougjit home to the King and his 
advisers that the failure of d’Estaing had been due in part at least to 
want of co-operation, to lack of a supreme command. There was to be 
no more of The new forces that were coming were to be termed 
auxiliaries, and Washington was to be recognized as Commander 
in Giuef of the Allied forces in the American world. With this good 
news, and, with what was equally welcome, a supply of spede to 
replenish the exhausted American coffers, Lafayette arrived in Bos- 
ton on the frigate Hermione in April. He also brought with him an 
outline of the instructions which were to be given to de Grasse, the 
commander of the West Indian squadron then fitting out in Brest 
(where in 1918 our prindpal “bridge of boat^’ ended), and to the 
Count de Rochamb^u, who had been selected for the Army cant- 
mand. 

These instructions Lafayette was authorized to communicate to 
Washington at the first opportunity, and they read in part: 

“The French troops shall be simply auxiliaries, and with this title 
they shall come under the orders of General Wariiington. The 
French General shall receive the orders of the American com- 
mander in chief in all things except what pertain® to the intonal 
management of his own troops, which ou^t to be r^ulated ac- 
cording to the laws of his own country. It riiall be the duty of the 
Naval Cmrunand er to second by every means in his power all the 
La Pi^dpatian, etc., IV, 308. 
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oi«B.tioiB to which Ms aid shMl be adked. As thd operations must 
de|wrid on circinmtanccs and local pc^ibilitics, we forbear to give 
any imtnictions on the subject. It must be left to General Washing- 
ton and his Ckwincil of War to decide what shall be most useful. All 
the King desires for the Americans is to relieve them from the op- 
presdion of thdr enemies in the most effectual manner. In case the 
operadons by land should not require the concert of the squadron, 
it wil be free to cruise at such a distance from the coasts as the Ck)m- 
mandant shall tMnk best for doing the most harm to the enemy, but 
special orders will be given that it shall not go far and that it dhall 
undertake no operations except with the advice of the Commander 
on land (Wadiington).” 

On one of the many warm afternoons when the Trades had piped 
down, the fleet was becalmed, and the staff officers and other privi- 
l^cd characters, as was thdr custom, went visiting in skiffs from 
5ihi p to dup to debate and discuss their probable destination (for 
most of them, like Chief Commissary Blanchard, were still betting 
on Jamaica ! ) . Let us take a nearer view of the French general who 
h to pky such a prominent role in the decisive traimtiantic cam- 
{Mign. In the first place, he is dosanouthed and keeps his own coun- 
sel, as experienced gcneaials wisely do, but in not letting the officers 
know where tiiey are bound until mid-Atlantic he is perhaps em- 
phasizing reticence until it becomes a vice. We are told he has 
baurrasquesj sudden fits of temper, quite frequently. All his officers 
arc in agreement on this point and many have gloomy forebodings 
as to the fate that is awaiting them but, in the end, they one and all 
make honorable amends. It was a fortunate campaign, they admit, 
because they were fortunate in their gena:al. Fersen voiced the 
opMon of officers and men alike when later he wrote to his father 
that it was great good luck that Rochambeau, though not in good 
health, lasted ml the campaign, ‘^for no one with the Army could 
have taken Ms place.” 

Soon it was apparent that Rodiambeau was only fretful when he 
had nothing to do, though to be i^re the “court sddiers,” and there 
were many with the fleet, got on kis nerves until the excdlmt qual- 
ities of most of therh came to the front with qpportunity for service. 
The bluff, hard-bitten French lieutenant general who was h) deserve, 
though he did not receive a field marshal’s baton for Ms Amaricail 
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campaigo, often speaks of Mmself as having hem lx>ra m a mmp 
whai, as a matter of fact, he came into the world that was to be 
m troubled in his day on his fath^s Venddme estate. As he was 
the second son, and quite delicate as a child, he was destined for the 
Church. In his fifteenth year he was in a ^minary studying for the 
priesthood, whm, as he descrite the scene in Ms memoirs, the 
bMiop sent for him and told him of his brother’s death and of iu» 
sharp change of profcsaon. 

“Donatien/’ said the bishop, ‘*you must now serve your Kmg widi 
as much zeal as you would, I doubt not, have served God in the 
ecclesiastical state.” 

By all accounts young Donatien did this very thing* Of his 
seminary training the only thing that stayed with him through life 
was a smattering of Latin of wMch he was, it is said, uiordinatdy 
proud. His was a hard school which is, of course, the best one. At the 
age of sixteen he was fighting in Grermany undar Marshal de Saxe. 
He was twice wounded at Laufeldt and, a colonel at twenty-two, he 
commanded the famous Auvergne regiment, “Auvergne Sam 
Tiche,” and led it in most of the battles of the Seven Years* War. 
He led it to victory at Klostercamp, where he was again severely 
wounded, and the regiment Imt fifty-eight officers and eight hundroi 
men killed and wounded. 

These experiences of actual warfare and his contempt for the 
military knowledge, or rather the lack of it, of the officers who served 
in Paris, nerved him to make his very decided protest as to the 
smallness of the force he was leading to America,. Several times be- 
fore safliug he had written to the Prince de Montbarey, the Minister 
of War: *^Tht four thousand men I have with me is reaBy nothing. 
You do not have to be very tenacious in holding your ground to lose 
one third of your force in an infantry action,” and thoi for emphams 
he stated that at Laufeldt, and in several other actions fought in 
Germany, he had lost two tMrds of his men before victory perchtd 
upon Ms banners, “I rq)eat and repeat,” he confinu^ *^th^ I.need 
twelve battalion!^ rix thousand mm at leasts and a dctacdunant of 
cavalry.” But when they put Mm off with a scant four thousand mid 
sevaral companies of irregulars, of ^Lauzun*s l^on, ci whom he had 
a poor ppinion, and the promise of a second division a few weeks 
later, a promise wMdh was never kept, he went Ms way and promisoi 
to do the best he could. 
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As the gcncxal looked amt his orders and studied the innumerable 
and alwap Humiliating dossiers in regard to American affairs^ 
with wMch miiMters had loaded down Ms baggage^ he must have 
bem struck with the following memorandum from the Minister for 
Fomgn AjBfairs, Vergennes, which still survives in the arcMves/^ It 
is the of^ning diot of a controversy wMch was long-spun before it 
was settled. Vargermes exprejsed himself as all in favor of an attack 
on New York right away, but added this admirable saving clause: 
‘^Everything, of course, must be left to the ^igacity and intelligence 
of the American officers better acquainted with the localities and the 
dixuinstances/* It was fortunate indeed for General Pershing that 
this paragraph never fell under the eye of M. Clemenceau, omnivo- 
rous reader though he was. It would indeed have fumidied Mm with 
a sttipporting precedent for the position he maintained without it, 
almost down to the armistice of 1918. 

In these long summer afternoons the French general had the time 
to think about the men he was to fight with and the men he was to 
fight against in America. Curiouriy enough he knew all about Corn- 
wallis. In the bloody fight at Klostercamp they had come face to 
face, and he knew that the man he was to be pitted against was no 
holiday soldier. 

And Washington? It would be interesting to know tihte real feelings 
of tMs trained and professional soldier at bring placed under the 
orders of a wfidemess pathfinder, a colonial solffier who had never 
commanded regular troops, who had had only four years of warfare 
to hfe credit against the thirty-eight years of experience wMch 
Rochambeau had enjoyed, imder, or opposed to, the most famous 
captains of Europe. Whatever Ms real feelings were, Rochambeau 
never disposed them, and perhaps the best measure of these remark- 
able men who worked so harmomoudy hi the cause of Eborty is re- 
vealed by the fact that Rochambeau seemed to deEght in the orders 
wMch he received from the American leader who was his junior in 
years, without Ms varied experience, and that Washington could give 
Ms senior orders, and very firm orders they were, in a way that con- 
veyed the impression he was asking for advice ! 

Among the many other dossiers wMch in the course of tibe voyage 
both the admiral of the fleet, and the commander of the expedition- 

“ArcMves Nat Marine. Carton Rochambeau. 
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ary force were enjoined to read and digest mcMt carcfiiMy was a docuh 
malt fortunately stiM carefully preserved in the arcMvo of Frawx 
which deals in great detail with the precautionary measures to be 
observed;, once the Atlantic was cro^d and a landfall near* While 
this interesting document, which dieds a flood of light on the state 
of our affairs at the time, was signed by Vergennes, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, who always treated his colleagues of the ministritt 
of War and Marine as though they were his subordinates (as a mat- 
ter of fact, at this juncture they were) , it bears evidence of having 
been drafted with the askance of M. de Lafayette and of M. Go- 
rard, the American experts of the moment. 

It may be recalled that when in 1917 the American troof^ Ixrgan 
to move toward France they were beset by many dangers. They had 
to sail for many critical hours on seas infested by submarines and 
floating mines, but there was no manner of uncertainty with regard 
to the Channel ports, and once the dangers of the deep were pas^d 
a safe haven and a pleasant one, comparatively speaJdng, awaited 
them. The French expeditionary force was not faced by such a 
pleasant prospect, and it is not surprising that almost daily Rocham- 
beau should have entered in his diary or appended to his inristent 
dispatches to Versailles the slogan “We must have naval superiority 
— ^that is indispensable for the success of the campaign.” 

These doubts and fears of the French general were certaiidy 
justified in the circumstances by which he was confronted. Excqpt 
when Boreas “blew outrageoudy” and sent them scudding, do^ 
hauled from their stations, the British diips were at this critical 
moment in the affairs of the alliance in complete control of the 
American coast. Both the admiral and the general were warned of 
the danger the expeditionary force ran of being decoyoi into a port 
which the British might well have wrested from the Americans, and 
there cam be no doubt that throughout the voyage they, both care- 
fully studied and discussed the precautions they were eajoined to 
take so that this disaster might be avoided. ITie document illumi- 
nating the xmcartaiinties of the dtuation reads 

The Convoy has orders to land the troops in Rhode, Island, where 
dney may be at hand to join General Wasbir^on’s army, if he shall 

Maiiae. Camn Rochambea^, 
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tfiiiifc it iiw»rary; bii% as it is |Kmible that the En^ish, after haviiig 
evaemtoi Rhode Island may return to it and take posses- 
it is nectary (to prevent the French ^tiadron from suffering a 
swpri») , that tl» Marquis de la Fayette should request General Wadi- 
k^ton to «iid to Rhode Island, even to Block Island, if the inhabitants 
be trusts, some of the French officers who are serving with him. 
. R i tch Kmc erf these me^engers should be the bearer of a letter from him 
adhrifeing tite Admiral that the French Squadron may freely and with 
perfect safety enter the port 

But as the weather or other circumstances may not permit these 
o&cxxs to go immediately on board, if the entrance to Rhode Inland 
should be free and open, they (the Americans) shall hoist on Block 
Island and also on Point Judith and Sakonnet the French flag. And if 
tte contrary is the case, if the enemy shall have retaken possession of 
the Island, the American flag shall be hoisted, which shall be a signal 
to tifee French commander to bear away from the port. Should no 
French officer appear with a letter from General la Fayette, giving in- 
structions as to the advisability of disembarking, and should no signals 
be seen, the French squadron with its convoy will go into Boston harbor 
and there await advices from C?eneral Washington. 

To guard against any accident or even subterfuge through which 
tibese officers may be replaced by su^icious persons, the words of recon- 
naissaiK:e shall be “Saint Louis and Philadelphia.” Should the winds 
force the squadron to the south, it should, proceed to the Capes of Vir- 
ginia. Therefore let an intelligent officer be stationed at Cape Henry, 
with orders to join the Squadron, who shall be well instructed as to the 
American situation and especially with regard to the possibility of land- 
ing on Rhode Island. In case of the affirmative the same signals are to 
be sl^wn at Cape Henry as at Rhode Island, but here the words of 
reconnaissance shall be “Marie and Boston.” If General Washington 
tiiinks the French troops can be more usefully employed in the South, 
tibis officer wifi bring orders to thk effect. 

On the evening of July 9 the first sign of the approaching landfall 
was welcomed enthusiastically. It was on the afternoon of the sixty- 
ninth day the Army had spent at sea that a small coasting vessel ap- 
peared and came alongside. In answer to anxious inquiries scmconc 
on board the little craft told the French that they were ot land 
which strangely enough he called “No Manx's Island,*^ and, further, 
that they were close to Martha^s Vineyard. The vessels were ordered 
to heave to and anchor for the night. Only at noon the not day they 
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set sail again, and the entri^ in M. Blanchard^s diary^* which had 
been m meager suddenly became copious. 

‘‘Some pilots reached us from the idands,” he wrote, “the one we 
took on hoard told us the Americans were still mastem of Rhexie 
Hand, and he told us he did not believe the English had a greater 
force than ours in these waters. He was a good man and displayed 
intelli^nce.^^ 

Toward evening the mainland was sighted in the dim blue dis- 
tance, and on the eleventh the ships were enveloped in a heavy fc^ 
for some hours off Point Judith. Fortxmately it lifted, and the scBr 
weary soldiers were cheered by the welcome right of the familiar 
Elies of France displayed on a banner with a white background, in- 
dicating that the haven now so near was still in friendly hands. 
M. Blanchard confessed that this was “a great joy — I write in tite 
first moment of excitement; one must have been at sea in the midst 
of the rick and dying to appreciate our feelings.” Hundreds of 
soldiers were still sick and hundreds had died. “These were dipped 
out through the portholes at night so as not to depress their com- 
rades,” he explained. “What adds to our satiriaction is the fact we 
do not discover a sail and that according to all appearances we shall 
land without hindrance. This is greatly to be desired, for there are 
hundreds of rick in all the vessels of the squadron and the convoy. 
We distinguiriied the shore of Point Judith perfectly; it appcaitxi 
most pleasant to us. The wind was light, but having risen somewhat 
at four o’clock, M. de Temay ordered the ships of war to set sail. 
The sea was most calm and everything favored our progress so that 
we reached Newport about seven o’clock.” But off Beaver Tail a 
dripping wet fog fell like a pall over land and water alike, robbing 
the grmt event of the coming of the French of all dramatic effect. 

“M. Blanchard was chief commissary of the French e 3 C|ied[itionary force. KB» 
Jcmmal was published in Fazis in 179®- 
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UNFORTUNATEtY there fa not the lightest room for doubt that the 
arrival of the French expedition in Newport was a complete fiasco. 
Perhaps the cold and daimny fog which concealed the seven stately 
lincrof-battle ^ps, the five frigates with the lilies of France dis- 
played at the masthead, and the many transports that followed in 
thdr wake was responsible. Perhaps it was owing to the fact that 
General Heath, coming from Providence, who had been ordered by 
Washington to head the committee of welcome, was becalmed out 
in the bay, and only reached the city on the twelfth; in the meantime 
it is certain that no self-appointed cheerleader had seen his oppor- 
tunity and seized it. 

Rochambeau, in his letter to the Minister (July i6)% admitted 
that his reception had been cold. He described how he landed with 
his staff and noteri the complete indifference of the inhabitants. 
‘^There was no one about in the streets; only a few sad and fright- 
ened faces in the windows. I talked to some of the principal dtizms, 
informing them that this was but the vanguard of a mudb larger 
force on the way and that the Kong had decided to uphold them with 
all his power and strength.” The general concluded on a more cheer- 
ful note: “This excellent news traveled fast, and on the evening of 
the foUowing day all the houses were illuminated, the bells xang out, 
and there were &eworks.” 

M. de Gharlus, the son of the Due de Castries, Minister of the 
^Archives Nat. Marine. 
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Navy, m his journal* gave a more detailed explaimticffli* "We h^ 
bmi expected for at Ica^ two months ” he wrote, "and the Amori- 
cans had counted on 10,000 men. There were a gro,t many Tories 
about and the general was not received as he should have bem. 
When he landed there was no one to meet him and he wait to lodge 
at the hotel, unwdeomed. It was only the following day that he was 
able to mett the Gkivernor of the City. He made afl his arrange^ 
mente, however, for landing the troops, and wmt him^ to IcxA 
over the places selected for the camps.’’ 

Count William de Deux-Ponts also thought the reception was any- 
thing but what it should have been, and in his diary he drew the 
following inference: “A coldne^ and a reserve appear to me to be 
charactoistic of the American nation ; they seem to have little of that 
enthusiasm which one would suppose belongs to a people fitting 
for its liberties, and indeed they seem to be little suited to ii^ire 
enthusiasm in others. But these conriderations shall not in the least 
change my resolution, and they occupy my thoughts less than my 
reflections upon our military and political situation.” 

While Washington, detained by a thousand pressing cares in his 
distant camp, did not hasten to wdcome the French, he took formal 
notice of thdr arrival in a way that was highly appredated, as the 
diaries of the French ofiicers dearly indicate. In orders to the Con- 
tinental Army he directed, as a recognition of the "generous succori’ 
that had come, "that all ofiicers of the Army should in the future 
wear cockades of black (as to ground) and white as to relief as a 
symbol of Union and Alliance.” The American cockade hitherto 
had been black and that of the French white. Some of the^ 
cockades, doquent of a great evoit in our history, are still presaved 
today by the descendants of the men who wore than, and some may 
be seen in the Revolutionary museum in Fraunces’ Tavern in New 
Ycric City. 

. Though Genaal Heath, most unfortunatdy, came late, whoi he 
did arrive, he spared no effort to Ining the Frardi in contact with 
the prominent poiple of the Providence Plantations. Not a few 
viators came from adjacent colonies to assOre the French that they 
appredated the “succors” they brought. Among the^, and the most 
prominent,^ was Dr. Stiles, preddent of Yale College, in whose in- 

•Atdaves Nat Marine. 
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valuable diary arc recorded his imprcsaicais and those of his friend, 
WiUiam Ghanning, the father of the famous philanthropist. 

Quoting the opinion of Ghanning, he wrote : “The French Troops 
are a fine body of men, and they appear to be well officered. Neither 
Officers nor Men are the effeminate Beings we were heretofore 
taught to believe them. They Eire as large and as likely men as can 
be produced by any Nation. The Arrival of the Fleet and Army haffi 
given new Life to the Town. There is more Business transaction and 
mrmey circulating than formerly.” On October 7 Stiles wrote has 
own impressions: “Dined at the General’s — de Rochambeau — in a 
Sjdendid manner. There were perhaps thirty at table. I conversed 
with the Genenil in Latin. He speaks it tolerably.” 

Two days later there is another entry which shows that the feasts 
continued: “Dined at General de Ghastcilux in a Splendid manner 
on thirty-five dishes. He is a Capital Literary Character, a member 
ot the French Academy. He is the Glory of the Army.” 

But the very next entry indicated that good Dr. Stiles did not 
allow these unusual events to interfere with his immediate duties. It 
resuis: 

“8th Lords Day. I preached in the Sabb. meeting to my Dear 
Newport Flock. My meetinghouse and three others taken up for the 
Hospitals.” 

The regiments that came out to America imder Rochambeau, as 
weU as those imder the command of Saint-Simon that joined Wash- 
ington a year later, were undoubtedly the fine flower of the Freich 
Army. The Royal Auvergne had been formed by Henry IV and it 
first became famous at the si^e of La Rochelle. The Royal Auvergne 
bore its title until 1776, when, by royal decree, all the andmt r^- 
mmts were, for some Eulministrative purpose, divided into two units. 
One retained the name of Auvergne, while the other was baptized 
Gatiruiis, both terms indicating the provinces of ancient France 
where, for the most part, the men were recruited. The two battalioiss 
that bore the name of Gatinais cEime out to the French West Indies 
in 1777, and two ycEus later were joined to the force of d’E^aing. 
At SavEumah, thou^ badly placed and outnumbered, they fought 
m(Mt gEillantly and, when compelled to retreat, did so in perfect 
order. They wintered at Martinique, came back to -America wjth 
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Saint-^imon, and, together with the Royal Iteiix-Ponts, played the 
principal role in the Fraich assault at Yorktown. 

In his memoirs Rochambeau, who had been a subaltern ki this 
regiment, tells an affecting story of the personal appeal he made to 
th^ gallant fellows as they advanced Arough the darknas to the 
EngMi redoubt. “My children,'* he said, “I have great need of you 
tonight. I trust you will not forget that we have servo! tc^^ether in 
the brave Regiment of Auvergne, sumamed Auvergne smts tBclw — 
the spotless.” 

‘They cried out,” wrote the French general, “ ‘If you give us back 
our honored name we will do everything to deserve it. We wil fi^t 
like lions until the last man is killed.' ” Very proudly Rochambotu 
related the pleasure he enjoyed in describing their gallant conduct 
during the first audience he had with the King upon his return to 
France, and the gracious manner in which the sovereign restored to 
them the title they had so gallantly won.* However, it was not for 
long. In 1791, it was decreed that all the special regimental titles 
should be ciiscarded and that in the future all organizations would be 
numl^ed. The Royal Auvergne became the i8th Infantry and 
under Napoleon at Rivoli the regiment won new distinction. On that 
field Napol^Dn hailed them as “Brave i8th! I know you weB. No 
many can stand before your charge.” 

The Royal Deux-Ponts was recruited in what is now the Saixe 
basin, so long a bone of contention between Germany and Fwsmyt, 
At the time this district was the Duchy of Deux-Ponts, and the duke 
was hereditary colonel-proprietor of the regiment. Two nephews of 
the duke by a morganatic marriage were respectively coIojkI ( Cemnt 
Christian Forbach de Deux-Ponts) and lieutenant colonel (Comat 
William Fortech de Deux-Ponts) of the famous raiment. In tl« 
later Napoleonic Wars the Royal Deux-Ponts became the favorite 
%hting arm of Marshal Ney, and in the great war of 1914, as the 
99th Mantry, it had a record second to none. 

According to the arciuves of the Frmch Minisfery of War, the 
Bpurbonnais regimmt was formed in the year 1600 to %ht m the 
SpanMi war and was largely rmruited in Provebce. It mabarkol 
from Brest with Rochaml^au and capturing Hill brfore 

Yrnktown on Sqptonber 30, 1781, was the first of the French 
Pari% 1808. 
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to meet the Britidi. In 1791 it became the 13th In- 
fantry and throughout the great war dung tenadoudy to its gallantly 
eam^ motto, aumii sur les Cemonsf 

The Soissonais regiment, of which the Vicomte de NoaUles, 
brother-in-law of Lafayette, was “second” colond, worked shoulder 
to dioulder with the Bourbonnais regiment throughout the Ameri- 
can campaign and was generally brigaded with it, much as in the 
Gcmtinental Army the Delaware battalion always stood side by ride 
with the Maryland line. According to the records it is one of the 
mo^ ancient raiments, having been formed in 1598 out of a "‘group 
of very select gentilshmnmes/^ It still clings to its ancient motto, the 
words of a sergeant who was killed in the hour of victory, “What 
does it matter? We have won the battle.^^ It is now the 40th Infantry 
of the line. 

Vicomte de Rochambeau, the son of the general who, after a long 
military career, fell in the battle of Leipzig, commanded throughout 
the American campaign the famous Saintonge regiment. It was re- 
cruited in the old f^rench province of that name which gave Cham- 
plain to America. It was formed as early as 1684 fronx an andent 
regiment of Navarre. In many regimental and other histories it is 
stated that this regiment took a gallant part in the capture of Stony 
Point imder Wayne. This is a mistake, because this action was fought 
before the regiment or any other French regiments arrived in 
America. The mistake has arisen probably because Colond Fleury, 
the French volunteer who on many occasions so greatly distinguished 
himself and the anny in which he was trained, led one group of the 
American light infantry in this memorable attack and was awarded 
a medal by the Gontinental Congr^. The medal is stiU in existence. 
It bears the motto premier dans la place/* or “the first in the 
fortress.” When the Saintonge regiment arrived in Aunerica, Fleury 
was asrigned to it, and in the passage of time and the confusion of 
history the regiment took to itsdf the distinction of this gaUant young 
officer which was confirmed in writing by Washington himself. 

The legion of Lauzun, one of the most distinguished of the French 
units, fares very badly in the French offidal records of the campaign. 
Lauzun’s explanation of why he and his organization were treated 
in a slighting manner is given in another place. As was the case with 
most legions at the time, it was composed of both infantry and 
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caii^alrf (htj^sais) , and tMs organization was creatol by royal decrtt 
im lyfe. It was largely composed of military adventurers from aH 
Eurof^an nations, and the roster of officers reveals many Polish 
names* 

As the first letters exchanged between Washington and Rocham- 
boin have apparendy never been published in America and perhaps 
im in France, I dhall print them as they are found in the French 
archives.^ Rochambeau’s letter h dated &e day of his arrival, and 
reads: 

: The commands of the King, my master, place me under the 
orders of Your Excellency. I come, wholly obedient and with the zeal 
and the veneration which I have for you and for the remarkable 
talents you have displayed in sustaining a war which will always be 
memorable/^ 

Then a great deal of information is fumMied in regard to the 
want of transports and the activity of the Britidi in blockading 
Havre and St. Malo, delaying the Second Divmon. 

“So the King decided to send me off with the First Divisiem, in 
which I have brought every man and all the provifiom it was pos- 
sible to embark at Brest.” 

Washington’s answer, dated July i6, reads: “I hastm to cenn- 
municate to you with what happine^ I have received the auspicious 
news of your safe arrival, and in my name and in the name of the 
American Army 1 present to you the assurance of my deep apprecia- 
tion and my lively gratitude to the Allies who have come so gener- 
ously to our aid.”** , 

In the very first hours of his arrival Rochambeau was wdl-nigh 
overwhelmed by a budget of discouraging news that reached him, 
apparently from the French consul in Boston. He was assured that 
Washington had with him only a handful of mm, and that their 
morale was very low. Fortunatdy a most opportune letter from M. 
de la Luzerne® arrived at this time, warning the general against this 
pesrimism; 

“He (the consul) is the man least capable of giving you a just idea 
of this country; you diould believe Lafayette’s reports,” he insisted. 

‘Archives Nat. Guerre, 3733 and 3735, 

mm. 

•The French Minister in Philadelphia. 
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“There is an excellent spirit in the American Axmy, the Continen- 
tal soldier is inured to fatigue, and their officers are yearning to dis- 
tingnish themselves. In Washington you will discover qualities which 
will attach you to him. This is the respectful opinion of a former 
cdonel of infantry to his inspector (de la Luzerne came from the 
Aurmy to diplomacy), and in this capacity I wiU always receive your 
orders in this country.” Very handsome words indeed from an Envoy 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, and they augured well for a 
good understanding between the civil and the military leaders of our 
Allies which happily was maintained throughout the critical days 
that were to follow. 

Those who are laboring under the deluaon that propaganda that 
played such an important role in World War I was an invention of 
that period can read with advantage what was written in the Royal 
Gazette of New York while the French fleet was yet at sea. 

“From Marquis de Lafayette’s report to Mr. Washington, the 
Chevalier de Temay may be expected at tins time to land a body of 
troops on this continent; in which case possesaon of the land would 
be taken in the name of the French King . . . the Prospect of the 
French Army landing in the northern provinces alarms the Repub- 
lican fraternity in Connecticut and Massachusetts. Should their 
Roman Catholic allies ever nestle themselves in one of the revolted 
States it is apprehended that their independence must give way to 
the establishment of French government, laws, and customs, evor 
aMiorrent to the sour and turbulent temper of the Puritan.” 

How little changed we are in such matters wiU occur to those 
who recall what a section of the German press aimounced in 1915 
would happen when the British Army was once established in north- 
ern France and had laid fast hold on its former prey, the port of 
Calais. It is only fair to say that same of this propaganda found an 
echo in several iifaitiste journals of France. Also that many a good 
Puritan of New England was truly alarmed in 1780 at this influx of 
Papist soldiers in such gay apparel. 

In his first letter, as has been seen, Rochambeau placed himself 
unreservedly under the orders of Washington, and in the second (he 
was not the man to let grass grow under his feet) he began to talk 
plans. He hoped “horses would soon be avaUable, as he wanted 
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above all things to mount the ht^ar squadrons of Lauzun’s 
If all goes well, he says he will “be ready in a memth’s time for active 
operations.” Then alx)ut finance, most wdcome news of all to people 
who had not seen “hard” money for months: “I have brought suffi- 
cient funds to pay in cash for ^ the needs of the itgimcnts of the 
King’s army, and I will maintain as strirt discipline as though the 
army were encamped under the walls of Park.” It is to hk everlaat- 
ing credit that the French general did both these things, dfficult m 
they must have been imder the war practice of the day.^ 

Suddenly the drab scene of Newport was transformed into ndn- 
bow streets of brilliant colors. The infantry soldiers from overseas — 
and these were the greater number — ^worc white coats and Itmg 
waistcoats, the color of the coat lapels and the collar bands serving to 
distinguish the different re^ments, some crimson and pmi and 
others sky blue, green, and a variety of yellows. The non-commk- 
siemed officers sported white plumes while those of the grenadiers 
were red and the chasseurs green. The artillerists wore long, iron^ 
gray coats faced very sumptuously with red velvet. Confronted with 
so much splendor it k little wonder that many of our simple folk, 
accustomed to the sight of “ragged Continentals,” were dazzled. But 
some there were who said and wrote in their diaries that the French 
King was both extravagant and reckless in exposing such rich gar- 
ments to the hazards of war and the hard usage of camps. 

After the surprise of the cold reception had worn off the Frendi 
officers very quickly grew to Uke the place and also the kindly but 
undememstrative inhabitants. Protected from sea attack by the float- 
ing “casties” of the fleet and on the land side by the heavy artillery 
brought from France and the continued lethargy of the British, 
Rochambeau, without relaxing vigilance or discipline, evidently saw 
to it that hk men ^ould enjoy as many comforts as possible and did 
much toward establishing pleasant social rdations. Officers and mm 
socm waxed enthusiastic. Several of the diarists were reminded of 
their beloved Normandy “because of the contours of tire land and 
the quality of the fruits.” Urey ware all in agreemmt that before the 
wiar Rhode Maud “must have been one of the most agreeaMe ^ots 
in the weald, and that evm now, with so many houses destroyed by 

^Aiduves Nat. Guerre. Rochambeau Correspondence. 
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tbe BritMi fire arid mmt of tine bcsiiitifiil wckxIs mi down, it Is still 
a cbanmiJig place of readmce/^* 

The bcsl of the houses that had escaped the vidsdtudes of war 
were, of course, astigned to the prindpal Frencdi officers, and fortu- 
nately many of these truly colonial houses have survived the touch 
of time and the ‘^restore? * to this day. Rochambeau lived in the 
Vemern house, a ample readence of the opulent merchant of the 
period, Fersm lodged with Mr. Robert Stevens in the Lane, 

and Lauzun with the widow of Dr, William Hunter and her three 
charming daughters, on the comer of Mary and Thames streets. 
Indeed through the tireless researches of the late John Austin 
Stevens, who, however, was much more than a local historian, the 
winter lodgings of all the officers of note have been established. 

In one respect the American uniform, such as it was, was once 
again changed by direct order of Washington to honor the overseas 
AIKcs. From now on the Continental troops wore cockades of the 
three colors significant of the alliance between France, America, 
and Spain, for the Spanish King had joined his Bourbon cousin, 
who sat on the throne of France. Heralded as the Cockade of the 
Triple Alliance in France, the emblem was greeted in Paris with 
great enthuaasm, and a few wedcs later Paul Jones urged upon 
Commodore Barry that it should also be worn by the officers and 
men of our infant Navy. 

How very divided and even antagonistic were the plans of the 
unaccustomed Allies at this early period of their co-operation is 
most dearly revealed by a letter which M. de Rochambeau sent 
on August 14 to M. de la Luzerne, the Minister of France then in 
Philaddphia. “After agreeing with me in all things,” he wrote, 
“Lafayette upon his return to the Army (American) sends me a let- 
ter of 12 pages, surdy instigated de qttelques mauvaises tites. He 
now propc^ses such extravagant things as taking Long Island and 
New York without the assistance of the Navy! He talks at length 
about the wishes of the Americans and stresses th^ efforts they have 
made in this Campaign and which, he says, they might not be able 
to renew whtn we may be in a position to take the offeosive with 
them. Not a word or an order or even a suggestion to this effect from 
M. de Washington, who wrote me the same day and says not a word 
■Fersen. 
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about this letter. The Admiral and I arc «titmdly »tki«l with al 
the communications we have recdvcd from the General, and indcwl 
it is impcmble to be more appreciative and grateful than we are.’** 

In Ms reply, dated August 24, M. de la Luzerne |K>urs oil cm the 
troubled waters. **What M. de Lafayette has written you m purdly 
the result of zeal and of a high courage which exfraience wUl mexi* 
erate.”® 

Lafayette was at this time undoubtedly riding a very tugh boat. 
He did not write it, but he frequently said to aH and sundry that the 
French infantry were invindbic, and he was indined to mg^est that 
he feared j^me strange lethargy had overtaken Rochambeau, As 
a result, as the letter to Luzerne dearly indicates, the French gen- 
eral was extremdy put out with his impetuous and youthful a>un- 
tryman. Wisdy, however, he mastered these feelings before be took 
pen in hand and wrote his answering letter of August 27 (1780) : 

Pamit me, my dear Marquis, an old father, to reply to you, as to a 
tender son whom he loves and esteems hi^y. You must know me well 
enough to beEeve that I have no need of being spurred on to action and 
also that at my age, when I have reached a decision, ba^ on military 
and diplomatic reasons, imder the hard compulsion of drcuxnstances, 
nothing in the way of suggestion can cause me to change my dedrion 
— only a positive order of my superior. 

But su^ is not the case here. On the contrary I am most happy be- 
cause in his dispatches my General tells me that my ideas are schstan- 
tially in accord with his. It is always well to think the French in- 
vincible, my dear Marquis, but let me tell you a great searet which I 
have learnt from 40 years’ service with them. There are no trooi^ more 
easily beaten when they have lost confidence in their leaders, and th^ 
lose this confidence immediately when they see that they are call^ 
upon to suffer because of an individual ambition. 

Please believe that you will always find dans uotre zdeux radaUur 
de p^re some remains of vigor and activity. Please be assured aM> <rf my 
warmest friendship, and if I have brou^t to your attention the things 
which displeased me in your last letter, it was beomse I had cemduded 
that the warmth of your heart and of your soul had fcMr tl» pmment got- 
tm the bettor of your wisdom and judgment. Retain this last quality 
for the coimdl ch^ber and reserve all of the first qpirit for the moment 
whm plans are to be put into execution. And please ronember I am 

•Archives Hist Guerre, $756. 
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alw:ap the did father, Rochambeau, who is talking to Ms dear son, 
La Fayette, whom he will love and esteem to Ms last breath.^® 

It was a masterly letter, and it squelched Lafayette for the time 
iKang, and yet the French general retained his friendsMp, valuable 
fm many reasons, but especially so at this moment because of his 
cicffic relations with WasMngton. 

As is so often the case in international affairs, in the light of data 
and letters available now, the non-appearance of Wadbington at 
Newport is easily explained and would have been imderstood by the 
French general if the facts of the situation had been placed fuly 
before him; this, however, seems never to have been done. 

Washington wrote with perfect freedom in regard to the matter to 
Lafayette, but doubtless for some good reason the information was 
not salt on to Newport. Probably Lafayette thought it better that 
Rochambeau i^ould learn of the depressing features of the situation 
gradually and not be struck with them in the face all at once, im- 
mediatdy upon his arrival. In these letters WasMngton told Lafa- 
yette that his presence in the American camp was “essential to keep 
any preparatiom in activity or even going on at all,” and he urged 
Lafayette “to convince the Cotmt with what pleasure I should hasten 
to meet him if it would not be injurious to our affairs,”^* 

It was now that Washington revealed his humanity by betraying 
for the first time his impatience with the dawdlers who, holding high 
office, encumbered the scene in so many of the states. He wrote that 
he had made definite proposals to the French for military co-opera- 
tion and that “neither reason nor regard for decency would pomit 
delay. The die is cast,” he added, “and it remams with the states to 
fulfil their oigagcments, to prei^rve thdr credit, and support their 
independence or involve us in disgrace and drfeat.” He concluded, 
“I shall proceed on the supposition that they will ultimately consult 
thdr own interest and Honor and not suffer us to fail for want of 
means wMch it is evidently in thdr power to afford.” 

But “ultimately” was a word for wMch Rochambeau, and with 
reason, would demand that a fixed date be substituted, and that was 
what Washington was dearly unable to do. No wonder he avoided 

^^ochaxnbeati MS., MS. Divisioxi, Library of Gongxtm 
“Pord^i Writings of Washington, 
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the French camp at Newport and only came at last to the meeting 
at Hartford with a rdnctancc which was not whoMy concealed. 

At Newport, of course, the original Americans, the Indiam, came 
to |my their respects to Rochambeau. There were scores of them, and 
they were entertained and made much of from August 29 to Sep- 
tember 2. Thm they were sent back to their wigwams, ddighted 
with the gay-colored blankets which had been brou^t mat for 
them from France. One of the great cMcfe put a rathar difficult 
que^on to Rochambeau, but he met it very wefl. 

‘‘My fatha:, it is astonidiing to us that the King of France jdicwld 
send troops to protect Americans who are in rebdlion against thdr 
father, the King of England.” According to the official accimit, 
Rochambeau’s reply was immediately forthcoming: “Your fathar, 
the King of France, protects the natural liberties which God has 
given to all men alike. The Americans were so weighted down with 
wrongs and burdens that they could no longer stand upright. Our 
King examined thdr complaints and, finding them just, supports 
their cause. Everywhere, we shall be the friends of their friend and 
the enemies of thdr enemies.” Then he exhorted them to mamtain 
complete neutrality in the campaign that was about to begin, and 
this they promised to do.^* 

According to the diary of Lieutenant Robertnier,^* the^, to the 
French, most exotic visitors gave an interesting exhibition of their 
skill in games and dances, and also, he added, “of the way in wMdi 
thqr scalp thdr enemies.” In his memoirs, Lauzun gave the inddent 
a caimiMistic touch. He tells that after the Indians had been wined 
and dined (to keep them from getting drunk, thdr wine was mixed 
with water), the general approached them and said, “I hoj^ you 
have had a good dmnor; I hope you like our food.” The chirf m re- 
ported to have answered, “Pretty good, prcTty good, but it did mot 
compare with the Ei^Hsh cook we ate the other day.” 

Evai aftex the reassuring words of M. de la Luzem^ Roefaam- 
beau was far from enthusiastic over the dtuatiem. In Ms first offidal 
report to Vergennes he stated that he was coirfronted by cx)n2stemair 
tion and dismay in every quarter. He announced that paper money, 
att that Congress diq)osai of, had fallen to dxty for one, with but 
Ftangais en AmMqiie, Balch, Faria^ 1870. 
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few and inc»t unwilling takers^ and that for mme time past Washing- 
ton had had with him only about three thousand men. ‘^Ihe an- 
nouncemmt of succor from France has afforded some encourage- 
ment, but of <x>urse the Tories, who are very numerous, give out that 
it is only a temporary assistance, like that of d’Estaing, 

^Tou rir/’ continued the depressed general, “how important 
it is to act with vigor. The Whigs are pleased, but they say the Edng 
ought to have sent 20,000 men and 20 ships to drive the enemy 
from New York. They say that the country is infallibly ruined and 
that it is hnpcKSsible to find a recruit to send to General Washington’s 
army without giving him 100 ‘hard’ dollars to engage for rfx 
months’ service. They beseech His Majesty to assist them with all his 
strength. The war wiH be an expensive one. We pay even for our 
quarters and the land occupied by the camp, I shall, of course, use 
sJi posrible order and economy. Send us troops and money, but do 
not depend upon these people nor upon their means. They have 
neither money nor credit. Their means of resistance are only mo- 
mentary and called forth when they are attacked in their own homes. 
They then assemble for the moment of immediate danger and de- 
fend themselves.”^* 

How deq)erate was the plight of Washington and the Army when 
Rochambeau arrived admits of no denial. The situation was painted 
in dark colors in all the letters from headquarters of the period. 
Writing to Lafayette, Washington said frankly: “Unless we secure 
arms and powder from the Count, we certainly can do nothing. 
With every effort,” he added, “we shaH fall short at least four thou- 
sand or five thousand arms and two hundred tons of powder.” 

Though rebuked, Lafayette was still a tireless letter writer. He 
bombarded the perplexed French general with communications 
that sorely tried his patience, and at the French headquartos there 
were outbreaks of temper, bomrasques^ as Ghastellux called them. 
The veteran of the Seven Years’ War was tired of this stream of 
letters from his youthful compatriot. He wanted to see Washington 
“plain.” He felt he was being held at arm’s length, and as early as 
August 12, 1780, he wrote Lafayette:^® 

should be borne in mind that as he held a commission in the Continental 
Amiy the French always regarded Lafayette as an American officer. 

^Archives Nat. Marine. Carton Rochambeau. 
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I am awaitmg the orders of our General and I the farar of 

an interview so that the Admiral and myself may lecam fwm in 
personal contact, a definite plan. More would in this way be accom- 
plished in a quarter of an hour than by any numl^r of dispatch«. In 
regard to what you say about the French force on Rhcde Island bang 
of no utility to the Americans, I would ofc^erve that as yet ( i ) I have 
not heard that it has hurt any of them (Americans), (2) that it would 
be well to reflect that the |X)sition of the French cor|M may have had 
something to do with the withdrawal oi Clinton frcm the Ckmtment 
whare he was and his determination to confine himself on Ixmg Islami 
and at New York. While the French fleet is under clmc crf^wrvafcn 
here by a superior naval force, the American coast is open ami qu^ 
your privateers secure very important prizes, and your seagoing com- 
merce has every liberty. It seems to me in this “douce pcmtion’* I on 
well aflFord to await an augmentation of our marine, and also the troof^ 
which the King has assured me he would send. Finally, as I have iK>t 
had a letter from France since my sailing, I cannot flatter myself that 
the Second Division is en route and is bringing me dispatches, but if 
it had been blockaded by superior forces, word would have been sent 
to me in some way from the coast of France. I fear the “Savannahs*^ 
[referring to d’Estaing’s defeat there], and other events of that kind, 
of which I have seen so many in my life. Besides, I await the orders of 
my Generalissimo and I entreat him to accord the admiral and my- 
self an intoview. 

This last sentence has direct reference to the statement of IMa- 
yette that he had been given by General Wariiington “full powers” 
to represent him and that all negotiations were to pass through bk 
hands. Nothing could have been less agreeable to Rochambeau than 
this arrangonent. 

No one more dearly appreciated the strained situaticai that wm 
developing than did young Fersen of the Headquarters staff. Under 
date of October 16, writing to his father, he took a very gjoomy 
view of the benefits of French intervention on the Am^arican shores 
of the Atlantic. 

He said: *^Our position here is a very disagreeable one. We are 
vegetating at the very domr of the enemy in a efisastrous state 
dE idleness and uncertrinty, and while this should be attributed to 
our infoior numbers^ it is a fact that our men are greatly fatigued, 
and that we are always obliged to be on the defensive. We are of no 
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|KMable aid to our allcs. We caimot leave ortr idand and our fleet 
caimot leave port without cxp<^g m to the enemy, who, with 
suparior forces in the way of men and shi|B, would certainly attack 
us and cut off our retreat to the mainland. 

^Tirstcad of helping the Americans, we are a drawback to them.^® 
We cannot reinforce their army as we are about a twelve-day march 
fetm them, separated by arms of the sea which are dangerous to 
cxxm in winter because of the huge blocks of floating ice. We are, in 
fact, a burden to our allies because our victualing makes provirions 
i^arce for them. We are even an expense to them because by paying 
cash for our provisions we depreciate their paper money, and con- 
sequently the purveyors refuse to sell provisions for their paper 
money.” 

In fact, Fersen remains incorrigibly pessimistic, and as late as 
May 1781, only a few days before the active campaign began, he 
wrote again to his wdl-informed father in Sweden: ‘^We have long 
enough been inactive and shamefully so. It would certainly have 
been wiser at the outset to have sent to America the money it has 
cost the King for our maintenance here. The Americans would have 
made better use of it. What was needed here was an army of, say, 
15,000 men or nothing. I do hope we shall at last shake off this 
lethargy and become actively engaged.” 

Abb^ Claude Robin, who marched with the Soissonais regiment 
only when he could not ride, explained more clearly perhaps than 
the other diarists why the French contingent under Rochambeau 
was reedved in some quarters so coldly. He wrote in his diary : 

Before the war the Americans regarded the French as enslaved to 
despotism, a prey to aU manner of superstitions and prejudices; as 
people quite incapable of solid and consistent effort, only occupied in 
such matters as curling their hair and painting their faces, and far from 
being respecters of the most sacred duties. These prejudices had been 
spread and emphasized by the English; then,^at Ae beginning of the 
war, not a few things happened to confirm these unfavorable opinions. 
The great majority of iht French who came to America when the 
rumor of revolution reached them were men who h^d lost thdr repu- 

“For an understanding of the critical situation Washington’s '*how or never^* 
dei^atdb, his Macedonian cry to Paris for help, should be caiefuUy weii^ed. See 
Appendix G. 
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tatiom and were wholly in debt and who generally pr»ented than- 
^ves under fake namo and ddes of nobility to wMdi they had no 
manner of li^t. Under these false pretenses ^me of them cAjtair^i 
imik in the American Army, al^ considerable ad\^c« in morwy, 
and then disapf^ared. The simplicity of the Americans and their lack 
of world experience made tricks of this nature voy easy. 

These prejudices were in full control when Rochambeau arrived and 
we all saw the extreme importance of di^pating than. cjfficers 
established the most strict disdpline and the others were careful to «- 
Mbit that politenos and amenity wMch has always characterized the 
FreiK:h nobility. Even our common soldiers became mUd, carrful, and 
moderate, and in the course of our long sojourn not a ringle cotnpMnt 
was brought against them. Our young nobles who, because of thar 
birth and fortune and their residence at court, should have beoi moil 
attached to dissipation, to luxury, and all the appareils de la grandeur^ 
were the very first to give an example of complete simplicity and to ai> 
cept the requirements of the fru^ life. They always riiowed thon- 
selves most affable to their new neighbors, quite as though they had 
never come in contact with any other kind of men; and when this line 
of conduct had been maintained for a few weeks a complete revolu- 
tion in the spirit of the people was noticed. Even the Tories and Royal- 
ists could not help loving the French. 

There is ample evidence to prove that, at this time, even after 
suiqpending the expensive courier service between the two camps, 
the Commander in CMef of the American Army and the gentlcmai 
of Ms staff were absolutely without the kind of money that people 
were willing to take in paymoat for goods and services. There is mmt 
rea^n to believe that the apparoit reluctance to proceed to the 
Hartford conference, now propcKsed, was due to this untowanl cadi 
stringency and the belief that the entertaininmt of distinguMroi 
French officers would run into M^ figures. What must have been 
the relief, therefore, when it was l^med that the state dt Coima:ti- 
CM had decided to pay all the expenses out of a treasury whidr w«s 
h6t overfiUed.^^ This voy creditable order stil stands in the staters 
fojords, and should not be overlooked. 

“Agreeable to the orders of EQs Excellency (Governor Trumbull), 

“■When the.Jbills were called for, the impoveridied Contmentals were informed 
that the govonor of Connecticut had given orders that they should pay nothing 
toto *%Kt should be at free cost.^ ^ 
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345 pounds arc to be drawn from the treasury for the reception and 
of General Washington and the French general and 
admiral at Hartford/^ 

FerKB was by far the best repDiter of things seen during the^ 
early days of the French Army in America — at least m it seems to 
me* Writing again to his father in Sweden he stated: ‘*The disci- 
pline of our men is admirable. It fairly astonidies the natives who 
are accc^med to being pillaged by the English troops and their 
own. This is a charming country with a superb climate. It would 
a vary happy cmmtry if it might enjoy a long period of peace and if 
the parties by which it is now divided did not invite upon it the fate 
of Poland and that of so many other republics.” . . . Feisen also 
deplored the failure of the Second Division to arrive, and having 
heard that it was blockaded in the harbor of Brest, he admitted ‘‘the 
Garrison of Newport begins to be very dull and depressed.” 

When at last the conference was decided upon, Fersen had the 
good fortune to be selected as the aide Rochambeau sent ahead to 
arrange the details in Hartford and so had the “great joy and 
honor,” as he rightly considered it, of beiug the first ofiicer of the 
staff to see Washington. He immediately sent off this pen portrait of 
the American liberator to his father: 

“His face is handsome and majestic but at the same time kind 
and gentle, corresponding completely with his moral qualities. He 
looks Iflkc a hero; he is very cold and says little but he is frank and 
polite. There is a sadness in his countenance which does not mis- 
bm>me him and indeed renders his face more interesting.” Fersen 
did not pretend to know what happened during the mommtous 
interview that followed. He said only: “Washington, Lafayette, and 
Rochambeau looked pleased when they parted,” and then he added 
with Swedish caution, “At least they say they were pleased.” . . . 

The long-heralded and long-delayed meeting took place on Sep- 
tember 27, and we now know it was not so happy or so harmonious 
as the historians of the day would have us believe. Washington, of 
course, was, and rightly so, greatlj disappointed as to the numbers 
of the French “auxiliaries” that had come to his assistance. There 
they were, cooped up in Rhode Island, four infantry regiments, sev- 
eral batteies of artfllery, and Lauzun's irregulars, and a fey/ war- 
ships, completely blockaded by the British fleet, not daring to ven-^ 
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ttOT out of the Narragansett waters. This wm iM>t one tiMnd 

of what had been asked for, it was mt one half erf what had hem 
proiniscd, aod certaiidy it was a poor suhstitate fer hs forces fmw^ 
dabUs de la Masson de Bourbon whose early arrival had an- 
nounced in such grandiloquent terms. 

It must aim be admitted that Rochambeau was nc^ without 
grievances. Wherever he looked the shortcomings erf tic AmoicaiB 
were manifest. The Gontinatttal Army had sunk to vdtat was Ittle 
more than a camp guard, and the miEtia, when wanted, had gmr 
erally scattered to the four winds. In the most OHirteoiis mannar in 
the world the French general was sckhx putting some veij awkward 
questions: “When would the states of the Confederacy send in thdr 
long-promised quotas of men?^ And then the su^estion: ‘‘Was it 
true that the Americans had now decided to rest on thdr c^rs and 
let the French do the fighting?^’ This was certainly the way things 
looked to some of the French military observers, and yet they were 
evidently trying to view the critical situation in an impartial man- 
ner and to apportion the discredit for recent failures with faime^ 
between both parties to the alliance. 

All Washington could do in the circumstances was to exhilnt the 
rq>eated and urgent requests which, under authority from Q»- 
gress, he had sent out to the states, calling for men, suppl|ps, and 
equipment, and also perhaps the promising replies that had been 
received; but when Rochambeau asked for performance, ot 
quired as to the project of performance, that was a different mat- 
ter and Wadiington had not learned to lie — ^not even for his cxrantry. 

It is also true that some of the French officers thou^t that Waffi- 
ington was almost a monomaniac on the subject of attacking New 
York, of tadding the Britidi where they were strongest. It was much 
Ike le cos Pershing in 1918, whai the American general was always 
talkin g about “open warfare” and all the French could se^ was 
a great fmixess of sted and concrete confronting them, extending 
from Switzerland to the North Sea. To Wadungton, New York was 
die strangldiold of the British over the colonies. He wanted to break 
it^ and then he was a fighting man. He had been driven out of New 
York bag and baggage years before, and now, for many months he 
had been planning, dreaming as some thought, of turning the tables 
cm the conquerors, of winning the return trick. 
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Lafayette, who was living at the American headquarters on terms 
di dosest intimacy with Wadrington, wrote to Rochambcau at this 
time; "New York is in every respect an object preferable to any 
other. This dty is the pivot on which turn the operations of the 
enemy and upon which rest any hopes which the King of England 
can stDI entertain. In a word, it is dear that an expedition against 
New York would be the mo!^ glorious and the most advantageous 
to France and America, the most desired by the two natkms, and 
in a (XTtain sense the only one that is practicable.”^® 

Of course the meet bitter moment of the conference came with 
the announcement that Guichen, with the French West Indian fleet, 
was EKrt coming. Rightly or wrongly, he had been confidently ex- 
pect«i to appear off the American coast, once his operations in the 
Caribbean were conduded. In alliance with him Washington had 
hoped to attack the British both on land and sea. In fact, it was to 
arrange the plans for this co-operation that the conference at Hart- 
ford had been called. And now? Well, Guichen was only obeying his 
orders, to escort the great convoy of merchantmen, which had been 
assembling in Santo Domingo for months, to give these valuable 
cargoes safe escort to Europe. French and Spanish commerce de- 
manded that this be done. It was a case of “business as usual,” and it 
was altogether most disheartening to the Americeins. Some thought 
it a “raw” deal and said so, and Rochambeau and the French feH 
still further from popular favor. Indeed by popular orators the 
French general was frequently sent to that limbo where poor 
d’Estaing had been consigned two years before. 

Yet, after a careful scrutiny of the situation and long di Vnsgin n 
as to its most urgent phases, it would seem that a tentative under- 
standing was reached at the meeting. What the plan was is not very 
clear, and it does not matter very much what it was, as within 
twenty-four hours it became obsolete by force of changed circum- 
stances. The conference adjourned when the news reach^ Washing- 
ton and Rochambeau of the arrival in New York of Admiral Rod- 
ney with twenty-one ships. Even if he came now, Guichen had noth- 
ing at his disposal to covmterbalance these rernfarcanent^ and the 
appeals for assistance to him might just as well have been thrown 
ipto the wastepaper basket. Both generals now returned to thdr re- 
5. H 356. 
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posts to face, with what equanimity they couM muster, tiie 
dark winter months. 

How dark they were to be Washington at least could not realke 
imtil, on reaching West Point, he learned of Amec’s treason and 
how nearly successful he had been in his purpose of betraying hk 
country and his comrades and of turning over the dtadd and the 
stores at that vital place to the British. Not the least <d the impcHtant 
information which Arnold conveyed to Clintcm was the growing 
dissatisfaction among the people of the colonies over the firuits, tlto 
bitter fruits, of the French alliance, and the anxiety of many as to the 
service of foreign troops, even as allies, on American soil. Mach of 
this agitation was fomented and subsidized by the Bridsfa secxCt- 
service funds, but the feeling existed and it was growing. 

In these dark days (early October) Luzento left Philadelphia to 
visit his countrymen in Rhode Island, and on the way tarried for 
several days at Wadiington’s camp.^* The Miniver was an able 
man and an old soldier, and what he saw inspired imusuaUy em- 
phatic dispatches to his government. He insisted that the Second 
Division must come, or Guichen must be ordered to join de Temay 
at Newport. He made it quite plain that the present French fleet was 
entirdy outclassed by Arbuthnot’s vessels in both numbers and arma- 
ment, and that with the addition of Rodney’s ships to the Britisft 
fleet aggressive operations were entirely out of the questkoi. 

Luzerne then went on to Newpsrt, where he found, strangdy 
chough, the French admiral and the French general in perfect agree- 
ment with his iqrpreciation of the dtuation. Quite sq>arate Iwrt con- 
curring diqratches were drafted and started immediately to France 
on a swift sailer. M. de la P6rouse, who was to become such afamoia 
navigatOT, carrioi the bad news t© the head of the Navy. Rodiam- 
beau selected his sem, the vka>unt, to carry tm OHiqilaiQts, and he 
made the young man learn them by heart so that in case of capture^ 
if the actual dispatches had to be thrown overboard, the bad 
news mi^t still be conveyed to Paris. 

What die fedSngs of the Commander in Chief were, as the year 
178O) upon which he had altered with otA high hopes, came to a 
ciose^ was revealed in his review of the dtnatient which follows : 

“Dfeippointcd of the Secioid DivMcHi of the French troops, but 
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more equally in the cspected naval superiority, which was the 
pivot npon wHch evaything turned, we have hexxi compelled to 
s|WDid an inactive campaign, after a iSattering prcKspcct at the open- 
mg of it, and vigorous struggles on our part to make it a deemve 

And even when 1781 was well under way, the little-known, or at 
rarely noted, letter, which Wadiington wrote at this time to 
Mc:iiedc Ware, president of New Hampshire, indicated that he saw 
no bright spots on the horizon, nothing that could be hailed as a 
harbinger of better days. It reads: ‘‘The aggravated calamities and 
distresses that have resulted to the soldiers from the total want of 
pay for nearly twelve months, the want of clothing at a severe sea- 
son, and not infrequently want of provisions, are beyond descrip- 
thm. 

‘T give it decidedly as my opinion that it is vain to think an army 
can be kept together much longer under such a variety of suffering 
as ours has experienced, and that unless some immediate and Spir- 
ited measures are adopted to furnish at least three months’ pay 
to the troops in money, which will be of some value to them, and at 
the same time ways and moms are devised to clothe and feed them 
belter (more regularly, I mean) than they have been, the worst that 
can bdFall us may be expected.” 

It would not be fair to Rochambeau or to the French chroniders 
of the American campaign if we should cull all the nosegays they 
shower upon Washington and pa^ over what was in the end their 
considered judgment of the general, whom Washington, with jus- 
tice, called his “fellow laborer in the cause of liberty.” From time to 
time, it is true, there crop out from these day-to-day notes words of 
impatience and even of blame for their leader’s lack of activity, but 
whm the end is reached, and what he had in mind is understood, 
they one and all burst out in a chorus of warm approval. 

When they parted, Closen devoted a few very eloquent words 
to the great man he had served as aide for so many fatiguing days. 
“I can say,” he wrote, “that he carried away with him the regrets, 
the attachment, the respect, and the venemtion of all our Amiy. 
All in him betokens a great man with an excellent heart. Enough 
good will never be said of him.” 

“Washington MS,, Library of Congress, 
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No improvement can be made iqptm the eukgy which the Mar- 
quis de S^ur, who served imder him in America, devoted to the 
memory of Rochambeau when he came to write his memoirs years 
after his general had passed from the scene: “He seemed to have 
been purposely created to understand Washington and to be under- 
stood by Mm and to serve with Republicans. A friend of coder, of 
laws, of liberty, his example more even than his authcwity obligoi 
us scrupulcMidy to respect the ri^ts, properties and customs of our 
AlEes.” 

The want of enthusiasm which mailed the recqrdon of Rocdiam- 
beau and his men was due not only to the smallnfsa the force 
that he brought (wMch was generally recognized as wholly in- 
sufficient to perform the tasks wMch the dtuation imposed), but 
may be ascribed in large part, at least, to the very poignant memory 
of the recent expedition imder Admiral d’Estaing wMch had failed 
rignally both to drive the British from Rhode Island and to wrest 
Savannah from the British force that occupied it. Rochambeau im- 
mediately set to work to remove as quickly as pKisrible these impres- 
sions wMch were anything but stimulating to American morale and 
a great handicap to the future co-operation of the Allied forces. 

Most fortunately for the French general, who had no personal 
knowledge as to ffie details of the expedition of his unfortunate 
predecessor, there came with him the Vicomte de Noailles, a brother- 
in-law of Lafayette, lieutenant colonel of the Soissonais raiment, 
who had been with d’Estaing and so was a living witness to the 
difficulties wMch the admiral had not been able to overcome. 
Noailles, a gallant young soldier destined to play a notable part 
in the campaign of the fcdlowing year, was a loyal adherent of die 
admiral general whose misfortunes he had shared without loang 
faith in his int^rity and cxnnpetence. 

There is much evidence to show diat Rochambeau upon landing 
(diaiged Noailles with the duty of combating what was in fact a 
femn of dSfaitiste propaganda egain^ d’Estaing and the FrencdiL, 
based almost entirely upon the angry utterances erf General Sullivan, 
now r4^;ated to Congress, who had been in command of the Ameri- 
cap, force that had co-operated, or failed to co-operate, with the 
French in the attempt made to drive the British &om Rhode Islan d. 

Hie aigummts advanced by Noailles in Ms campa^ erf counter- 
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propaganda have not survived m the French chronicles of the long 
winter in Newport^ but there is much reason to believe that he was 
^ccessful in removing the stigma which had been attached to this 
unfortunate officc/s name (he who had been one of the first advo- 
cates of the American came in France) and of bringing American 
qpinion around to the viewpoint of Washington, who had main- 
tained from the first (in his letters to Lafayette and to d^Estaing 
himseif ) that no greater charge could be brought against Mm than 
that of being unlucky; that Sullivan, with whom he had to co- 
operate, was exceedingly temperamental and without experime^ in 
the command of troops, and that the ‘^sea dogs’* who commanded 
the French ships did not always give loyal support to the “land” 
officer who, to their disgust, had been placed over them. 

In default of a direct statement from Noailles as to what steps he 
took to combat the prejudices which the American Army, as well 
as the civilian population, shared as to the hazards and the difficul- 
ties of co-operation with the French, it is perhaps permisrible to as^ 
mime that he made use of the same arguments t^t are contained in 
the final report of d’Estaing to the Minister of the Marine — ^all the 
more so because it is held, by those who ought to know, that this 
report was drawn up by Noailles. Certainly there is no doubt but 
that the report is in the handwriting of d’Estaing’s loyal, and at 
times even enthuriastic, aide. 

Though greatly condensed, the following outline of this forgot- 
toa report will at least indicate the French version of the unfortu- 
nate affair and present the situation in its true light. The French 
fleet, commanded by d’Estaing, an Army officer, as was not infre- 
quently the custom of the period, reached Delaware Bay on July 8. 
As the French ships rode very deep in the water, they had to andhor 
a long way off shore, and it was soon apparent that they had not 
been chosen very intelligently for the work that lay before them. 
D*Estaing was expected to attack the British in New York, but it 
was now a question whether he could get anywhere near his objec- 
tive. 

Seafaring men were assembled on the French flagsMp for a war 
council, but to the disgust of the admiral general they one and all 
dedined to bring the larger vessels of the French fleet inside Sandy 
Hfook, much less through the Narrows. D’jfetaing sailed for New 
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York in the hope of picking up more daring or peiha{» more redc- 
less pilots. 

Toward the end of July, while the whole French fleet hove to off 
Sandy Hook, there was held on board the flag;dup a great conclave 
of jnlots. Again they were oj^K^ed to the plan that d’Estaing had at 
heart. They announced that they would only attempt to bring the 
French veisels over the bar, and so enable them to ckae with tlie 
Britidt fleet “when a northeast wind coincided with a i^rong ^^ning 
tide.” This meant a delay of neariy a year, and of course there was 
no certainty that even at that distant date wind and tide would hiq>- 
pily coincide. Frustrated in his main purpose, the French admiral 
sailed for Newport. Here was deep water, a British squadron, and a 
small land force. It was hoped that if he could but destroy the &it- 
ish afloat the Americans would easily diq>ose of the land force. 

The French fleet blockaded Nairagansett Bay and plans were 
discussed with Gteneral Sullivan. In a few days, thanks to the aiergy 
of d’Estaing’s lieutenant, Suffren (who began his career in the 
“galleys of Religion” in the eastern Mediterranean, and who before 
the war was over was to inflict sudh heavy losses on the British fleets 
in the East Indies), he captured several vessels and drove three or 
four more on shore. 

To prevent further successes of the French, aid was summoned 
from New York, and on the devcnth of August Admiral Howe ap- 
peared in the offing with his fleet and d’Estaing sailed out to give 
him battle. The strong winds that prevailed devekped into a gale, 
and two hours later the Languedoc, the admiral’s flagship, had lost a 
mast and was entiiely without rudder control. In the storm that then 
came on to blow, the French ships were widdy scattered and the 
Renown of the British squadron and a number of other lig^tvcs- 
sds frcan the enemy squadron surrounded her. Undoubtedly the 
French flagship was in a desperate plight until the morning d the 
fourteenth when, most fortunatdy, several ships of the ‘French 
squadron hove in d^t and came to her assistance. 

For several days the gale continued with unabated vigor and 
reached unheard-of proportions. It was the “Fraidi storm” of 
which the Narragansett feherfolk still retain an awe-stricken 
■memory. At last d’Estaing made for Boston and had the good foj> 
tmif tn cast anchor there, foUov^ by most of his diips, on the 
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twentyHsevcnth. On the thirtieth Admiral Howe appeared off the 
peat but did not run in dose, and, seeing that the harbor was wefl 
defended by land batteries, he turned about and ran for New York 
to refit. • 

The daim of Noailles in this report (which is probably his) is 
that d’Estaing had to go out and give batde, and that at the time he 
slipped his cables and went out the chances were favorable to suo 
cess, and that but for the unseen factor, the unpredictable and tm- 
seasonablc storm, he would have inflicted heavy losses upon the 
enemy. Further, he insisted, the moment the fleet went out Sullivan 
should have withdrawn with the American force, largdy militia, 
from the island. 

If the sea battle had been successful the British garrison in New- 
port would have been isolated and compelled to capitulate without 
more ado. Sullivan should have withdrawn to a safe position on the 
mainland and there awaited further devdopments of the situation. 
However, he loitered and only made good his retreat to the main- 
land on the night of the thirtieth, after the sharp fight at Quaker 
Hill, where his losses were heavy. 

Perhaps only one thing is certain in this confused state of affairs: 
Sullivan made his escape none too soon. General Clinton, with 
ample reinforcements and a light squadron, had arrived at New- 
port to support General Kgot and was placing his men in position. 
In his almost frantic letter or memorandum of censure upon the 
French (Greene and many other generals agned it). General Sidli- 
van protested against the sudden departure' of d’Estaing and other 
measures taken by him, “which stain the honor of France, are con- 
trary to the interests of His Most Christian Majesty, are most per- 
nidous to the prosperity of the United States, and an outrageous 
offense upon the alliance between the two nations.”®^ 

There is also a letter from Lafayette which not only diowed that 
at this time he defended the course of d’Estaing (to whom he was 
writing) , but furnished interesting information wWch helped to ex- 
plain the situation. It reads: “I confess that the general consterna- 
tion that followed [the departure of the fleet] was m u c h greater 
than I expected or could have believed. It was, of counsel impossi- 
ble to foresee the effect which your departure would exert upon the 
"ArcMve^ Nat Marme^ 146. 
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spirits of the Americans.” A day or two later, thmi^ he had signed 
the memorandum of censure. General Greene, was repentant, and 
wrote a letter to the French admiral which is at once an explanation 
and an apology. He apparently had authorized the use of his signa- 
ture wthout examining the document very do^ly. He now joined 
Wariiington, who lost no time in reprimanding Sullivan for the 
language of the memorandum. When his opinion as to the ben 
course to pursue in the drcunmances was askol by Cemgress, M. 
Gerard, the French Minister, sug^;ested that the censoriotis marcio- 
randum be suppressed or at least be held “most confidential,” and sa 
this was done, its exact terms, at least, did not rtach the general 
public. 

Unhappily, as Noailles justly states, the naisleading informatimi 
upon which the memorandum was based, “through the dischaiiged 
militiamen, ran like wildfire through the country, creating a very 
dangerous situation, tmdemuning the alliance, and making anything 
like military co-operation impossible.”** 

A few days later there was a riot directed against the French in 
Charleston, South Carolina, and before the French sailors could 
embark, some three or four were killed; on the eighth occurred the 
fracas in Boston in which a French naval oflBcer, the unfortunate 
young Saint Sauveur, lost his life. 

These inddents for a time threatened to shake the good tmder- 
standing which had been established so recently between the cok>- 
n^ and their allies from overseas. Very sensational accounts of what 
h^qjened were circulated throughout the country, and the royal 
and lo)^]ist press in New York did all they could to add to the out- 
burst of racial feeling which followed. The Boston incident is best 
described in the sober language of the minutes of the Massachu- 
setts House of Dd^;ates. 

Apparently on the evening in question some insults were offered 
to French naval bakers in Boston (landed from the fleet) by "un- 
known riotous persons.” In aideavoring to qudl the indpient riot 
ff»e Chevalia: de Saint Sauveur reedved a wound on the head horn 
which he died a few days later. Distorted venatms of what had hap- 

"Geaaral Greene’s first comment on the a£Falr is conveyed in his letter to 
Wsidiin^On. He says, ‘His [d’Estaing’s] departure mined our operations. It 
simh a panic among ^e militia and the volunteors that they began to 
dpart in thoals.** 
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iraiai swept tbromgli the viB^es^ and ramois very imfricaidly to 
the Fraach weie quicMy accepted as truth by Hiany members of the 
militia^ who had returned from the Rhode Island operations with 
anything but a kindly feelir^ toward the Allies or appreciation of 
the advantages of co-operation with them. 

Fortonatdy the House of Delegates in extraordinary sesdon acted 
qpiickJy and enei^etically. Its members unanhnoudy resolved to 
jJinw thdr “detestation of the Perpetrators and Abettors of the hor- 
rid deed, and out of respect to the memory of the deceased^’ to 
erect a monument over his grave and to place upon it such “hmnp- 
tion as His Excellency the Count d’Estaing shall order.” A distin- 
guished dtizen. Colonel Thomas Dawes, was selected to see that the 
monument was erected. Unfortunately it was not until more than 
a century later, on May 24, 1917, over six weeks after we had en- 
tored upon World War I, that this high resolve of the Massachu- 
setts delegates was carried out. Undoubtedly the murder of the un- 
fortunate yoxmg naval officer was in part the result of labor troubles, 
but the ill feeling against the French, that Sullivan and his friends 
had so unwisely encouraged, was undoubtedly a contributing fac- 
tor in the situation which was a cause of great anxiety to all right- 
thinking Americans and Frenchmen. 

Sullivan had been censured for the tone of his letter of protest, 
and justly so in view of all the circumstances I think, but there is 
a communication from him to Wadbington which does afford some 
grounds, at least, for the plea of extenuating circumstances whidi 
has been made in his behalf. It reads: “The reason for drawing up 
the protest was this: the Count himself wished to remain with us 
but was, by his Captains, overruled in Coimcil. To have deviated 
frmn the advice of his Council would have been attended with ill 
consequences for him in case of misfortune. It was supposed that our 
protest mi^t justify him in taking the part agreeable to his own sen- 
timents and those of the co-operating Army (American) . He has 
offered to come on (from Boston) with his land forces and do evoy- 
thing that I may request of him and his troops, but the step has be^ 
come unnecessary.” 

As a matter of fact the step had become hnposrible. Sullivan’s 
militia had dispersed and gone to their homes, the English in New- 
pcit had been largely reinforced from New York, and the oppor- 
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tonity was IcBt. Wa^ngton was greatly disap|K)ml€d and for <»«: 
iiowcd it. ‘If the garrison of that place [Ncw|K)it],” he wrote, 
“consisting of nearly rix thonmid men, had been captured, and 
there was in appearance at least a hnndred to one in favor of it, it 
would have given the jSmshing blow to British pretenaom of wv- 
creignty over this country, and would, I am persuai^d, have has- 
tened the departure of the troops in New York as fast as thdr can- 
vass wings could carry them away.” 

As he undoubtedly had it, as far as the American puWic opnk» 
was concerned, we must give the last word to John Trumbull, wlio 
was very cna^etic in circulating his view of the unfortunate affair 
throughout the colonies. “The French fleet was drawn eff from a 
wel-selected situation,” he wrote, “by a clever manoeuvre of Lord 
Howe the very day the American Army had landed on the Mand, 
The fleets in action were separated by a severe gale and the Frmch, 
more damaged by the tempest than by the enemy, put into Boston 
to refit, and General Sullivan was left to pursue the enterprise with 
the Army alone. He advanced with his force to the town in ad- 
mirable order but saw that it was to no purpose as long as the Eng- 
IMi could get supplies by water, and as the French fleet would not 
resume its station, the enterprise was abandoned.” 

Neither the intelligent attitude of the Massachusetts authorities 
nor yet the noble letter of Washington thanking d’E^^aing in gener- 
om terms for what he had tried to do, stemmed the rmng tide of in- 
dignation among tl^ colonists against the French. The Sullivan letr 
tar was widdy circulated where it would do the most harm, and the 
most unomplimentary remarks of John Trumbull were apparmdy 
quoted in every New England hamlet. Trumbul, who lator became 
tile notable painta* of Revolutionary scenes, was at the time entirdy 
ignorant of military affairs, but imfortunatdy his views found wide 
acceptance. And he never reversed them. Years later, when he came 
to write his memoirs, he stated that on this occaaon the Frmch left 
tbe Americans in the lurch. 

Perhaps the final explanation of the mifcirtunate affair, which 
daiiied for the time bang the high hopes that had been placed on the 
mffitary value of the alliance, is that human nature bang what it is, 
md the 'tveather being so often unrespoiisive to the boatswain^s 
perfect co-operation between land and sea forces in a joint 
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mcmmmt against an encm/s stronghdd is an ideal that has horn 
rardy reali2«d. This pessimism holds even when oflScems and men of 
the co-oj^ating forc^ speak the same language, as was the case 
with but Httle better results at Santiago de Cuba in 1 898, and oflF the 
GalEpoli Patinsula in 1915. 

Most fortunately the weather that had contributed to the danger- 
ous tituation now helped to dear it up. The gale, continuing with 
unexampled violence ah along the New England coast, scattaed 
the British ve^ds blockading Boston, and on Novonber 4 d’Estaing 
made his escape both from the enemy and his unfriendly allies. 
Though buffeted about by high seas for more than a month, he ar- 
rived at Fort Royal, Martinique, on December 9 with all his heavier 
ship». 

Throughout the winter he fought the British in the West Indies 
with varying fortune, and in the following August he was again 
called to the American coast, but to a far different quarter. In his 
report to the Minister of the Marine, he explained that letters came 
to him from the French consul in Charleston, South Carolina, and 
from General Lincoln, whom he calls the ‘‘Governor’* of the Caro- 
Enas. “They made plain to me,” he said, “that the American cause 
was in great peril and that all their hopes were based 'on my early 
arrival.” In these circumstances d’Estaing dedded to sail for the 
American coast. “If only to show ourselves,” he wrote; “even that 
will have an effect of the very greatest importance, I am assured.” 
Early in Septanber he was off the coast of Georgia, and as a pre^- 
liminary step he landed three hundred men on Tybee Island “sepa- 
rated fircm Savannah by creeks and swamps.” 

As to this land fight in front of Savannah, Noailles’ testimony 
was even more valuable, as here he was in his native element and 
indeed had been placed in command of one of the three divisiom of 
the French that advanced to the attack. The French fleet anchored 
in Tybee Roads and there awaited the coming of the Americans who 
had promised to join them.^ They came under the command of 

"General Lincoln, who commanded the American contingent, had with hirn 
only six hundred Continentals and about four hundred mjlitjay while the French 
force numbered nearly four thousand. There is some reason to believe that 
lincoln was in favor of a more methodical approach to the enemy’s works, but, 
as usual, the French were pressed for time and most anxious to return to the 
West Indian scene before the British wm aware of tiiexr abs^ce. 
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Cknoral LacUan McIntosh, who is famous fen- having killed Button 
Gwinnett, the Signer, in a duel. 

In stane way, doubdess through a deserter. General Prevost, who 
commanded the British force, seems to have been fully advised 
the plans of the AIKcs. When the batde opened, with the advance 
on the Spring Hill redoubt, the Americans found too late that it was 
stron^y held. Pulaski, the gallant Polish volunteer, with a few 
mounted men arrived frran Augusta and joined in the ^xt. He 
went immediately to the front and was struck down with a anaB 
cannon ball “becat^ he had placed himself wiuie he should ao^ 
have been,” wrote NoaiHes. 

D’Estaing received two wounds early in the engagenunt but 
would not suffer himself to be removed from the field. Three times 
the French were swept from the open ground in front of the redoubt 
and three times the young officers brought them back. “The Ameri- 
can regulars, who should not be confounded with their nrilitia, under 
heavy fire showed a fine i^nrit and conducted themselves in a ai- 
perior manner throughout the engagement. But they were not in 
the numbers we had been given to expect,” wrote Noailles. Then 
follow the only words in the nature of criticism of the leadershqx oi 
the expedition which the report contains: “When he saw that he 
had been deedved as to the number of men that could be opposed 
to him, our leader consulted his own courage and hk desire to con- 
form to the King’s instructions which were to demonstrate to the 
Americans that his firm intention was to co-operate with them hi 
recovering thdr liberty.” 

In the end the Frmch withdrew in good order but with a heavy 
casualty list. One hundred and d^ty-fomr men had been killed, of 
whom rixteen were officer^ and four Inmdred and fifty-d^t 
wounded, of whom forty-seven were officers. A very large percent!^ 
of the wounded died, and the total loss was thrw times diat later 
sustained in the aiccessful si^ of Yorktown. In a few days, seeing 
that a renewal of ffie attack gave no prmnise ^ saccess, the French 
withdrew to their ships and the Americaais rerired cm Charleston. So 
it was that the prestige of the alliance mffered a serious setback in 
die South as w^ as in the North long before Rochambeau arrived. 

Let m now return to the atuatim in New En^and ; 

Why the dashing Lauzun, the ccmqueror of the fair sex, and his 
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B€>-les^mviiidble hussars^ were at this time sent out from Newport 
to Lebanon in the ‘‘Colony of Connectiicuf * is not made very plain 
in the French official records. There is, it is true, a sugg^tion that 
mmc unworthy sutlers in Providence were inclined to profiteer in 
the matter of horse fodder, but the moment this rumor reached 
thdr ears the best people of the Providence Plantations got together 
and UX)k concerted action to stop the threatming scandal. Prices 
were adjusted and handsome quarters were made ready for the 
officers and suitable lodgings for the men but, when everything had 
been arranged, Rochambeau proved obdurate and the original order 
of banishment “into the forests of Connecticut” was mamtained. In 
Ms complaint I thiidc Lauzim reveals the reason of his exile. “As I 
English,” he wrote (unfortunately Rochambeau could not), 
“I had to look after an infinite number of frightfully annoying 
but necessary details.” He added, “I did not leave Newport without 
regrets. There I found myself in a most agreeable society.” There 
k ample evidence in the Newport letters of the period to indicate 
that the regret was mutual. 

For a time the Beau Sabreur lamented his lot, but for only a few, 
a very few, days. “Siberia alone can be compared to Lebanon,” he 
wrote. “It is composed of a few cottages scattered in the midst of a 
vast forest.” But when Rochambeau proved inexorable he made the 
best of a bad business, and it was soon apparent that the “peasants” 
of Connecticut had learned to admire him much as did the society 
folk of Newport. The fact seems to have been that the French gen- 
eral had not wanted Lauzun to come out with him in the first place. 
Rochambeau, who had lived in rough camps for nearly forty years, 
thought the Versailles favorite a coxccanb and a “carpet loiight” 
He consented to his coming only when the Queen, for reasons of 
her own, had insisted. Certain only it is that Rochambeau kept the 
court soldier at a distance imtil that day at Yorktown months lata: 
when, convinced of his mistake, he folded the brave rider in Ms arms 
and gave Mm the accolade in the presence of both armies^ 

The legion, four hundred men and the same number of horses 
and two companies of foot soldiers, left Newport in tears on Novem- 
ber 10 for Lebanon. All the chroniclers of the dq>aiture agree that 
^ch soldier of the legion ‘Svore a mmtadhe.”*^ Be this as it 
Out Wrench Allies, Providence, i:d54. 
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may, in a few days they were in “k Bartm.” Soldied&e, Laimm and 
his gay riders made the best of thdr exile. Forage was dteap aoi 
abo naore human food. Lauzun became an adept in “squirrel hunt- 
ing,” a diversion which, he said, “is much in fadbion in this coun- 
try,” and soon he was ch«Tcd by a visit from his Mend Gheva}i<T 
de ChasteOux, academician and world traveler, who, fortu- 
nately for us, now left his troops to drihmasters and toured tlw 
colonies with sharp, understanding eyes and a ready pen. He came 
quite a Mt out of his way to console and cheer hk Maid 'ndioee gay 
conversation he enjoyed. In his journal he wrote: 

“On returning from the Cha^ (that squirrel hunt!) I dined at 
the Duke de Lauzun’s with Governor Trumbull (of this ^te) and 
General Himtington. The former lives at Lebanon and the other 
had come from Norwich. You have only to represent to yoursdf 
this small old man in the antique dress of the first settlers in the 
colony approaching a table surrounded by twenty Hussar c^Ekxis 
and without either disconcerting himsdf or loring anything of hk 
formal stiffness, pronouncing in a loud voice a loi^ prayer in the 
form of a Benedidte.” From which I condude Governor Trumbull 
mid grace, but of course Chastdlux, the wcaid traveler, dramatizes 
the inddent. 

The hussars were profesaonal soldiers of many nationalities and* 
after tibe French, the Poles were the most numerous. Their previous 
canqitugn had been in the jungles of Senegal, and they were not 
slow in appreciatir^ the dimate and the beauties of the Ccmnecti- 
cut hilb. Here they stayed until late in June, when they gaOt^red 
away to join up with Washingtem in northern Westchester. Gover- 
nor Trumbull was cm hand to wish the detachment Godspeol and 
he was also of praclical asdstance. Tc^ether Mth the gentlemen c^ 
hk (xmndl he issued a proclamation commanding hk fdlow citizem 
*^01 to raise by a single cent the price of jnovkions during the 
passage of the French troops.” It k pleasant to he able to add m the 
words of Rochambeau that the “inhalntants obeyed thk injimction 
so generously that each mess was aHe to add every evening to the 
o nmtno n allowances every kind of provisions at a low jaice.” 

Whether it should be ascribed to the fioxe nmstadiios that they 
wcMP^ or the generous way in which they spent their hard money, 
or ffie prancing cA thdr war horses, it k certain that the memory of 
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the Frmdh m more aHve today in Lebanon than in any other of the 
Frendh. cain|B, A bare field is stil pointed out as the place where 
the ‘*barracks’^ stood, and several wells they dug are still giving 
water. The villagers, when they gather on the village green but Ittle 
dianged if at all frmn the epic days, stiD sf^alc of the passing of the 
Freadh, as though it occurred last summer. The descendants of the 
men Lauzun called “my good peasants"’ still assemble on summer 
evenings about the old farmhouse, which they call the ‘Svar ofiice,” 
where the French ofiicers foregathered. It was the store of Gover- 
nor Trumbull’s father. It is true that Aldeu’s Tavern, where the light 
horsemen quenched their thirst, is gone, but everyone knows where 
it stood on the east side of the green. 

‘ The story is stiU told that the hussars rode up to the bar on horse- 
back and after a hard gallop would give their mounts a taste of New 
&igiand rum, though for themselves they preferred the West Indian 
article which cost more. It is certain that the horsemen threw their 
money about recklessly, as horsotnoi will, for when the tavern was 
demolished years ago many strange coins that had slipped through 
the flooring were unearthed and are religiously treasured. Rocham- 
beau himself related an anecdote illustrating the ^ceHent relations 
which Lauzun, the darling of the Versailles cotut, soon establiflied 
with his ‘peasants.” Asked by one of them what business his father 
was engaged in, he replied : “My father is not in business, but I have 
an uncle who is a mar&hal [the Duke de Biron, Marshal of Francx], 
literally farrier or horseshocr.” “Indeed,” replied the villager, “not 
so tod.. There are worse trades than that.” 
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Kewport — A Winter Camp 


The problem of houaiig the French troops in Newport, now that 
winter was approaching, presented many diflBciilties, just as M, Ge- 
rard, the alert French Minister, had warned Rochambcan that it 
would. The general described in his memoirs how he solved thc^ 
problems and at the same time shol much light on local conditicu:^. 
“Hoe,” he wrote, “each individual holds his own property in such 
sacred veneration that General Washington’s army throughout the 
summer had no other residence than their camp, and for the winter 
was obliged to make shift with wooden huts which the seddios built 
for them^ves in the forests.” 

He stated that this plan could not be pursued in Rhode Mand 
because during the years their occupation lasted the British had cut 
down all the trees. Fortunately for the French, if not for the in- 
haUtants of Newport, in one way or another the Britirii had 
destroyed many of the houses, and many more were Mt in such 
{dight they could not be occupied. Rochambeau saw tte opporturity 
of putting his men under something more substantial thm canv^ 
and ojffered to rqpair the houses at the expend of the Army treasury 
jMOvided his men were parmitted to occupy them as long as th^ re- 
mained. He announced abo that the officers, while billeted with the 
inhabitants who had suitable accoimnodations, were to pay for thdr 
quarters. Both proposab were accq>ted by the American authmities, 
and they seem to have worked out to the imtisfaclicm of all con- 
cern!^ 

It was in thb month, December 1780, that the jSnances of the 
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AmoricaB Anny reached their lowest ebb. In the Army chest thane 
was KtoraBy not cvoi “a contmoital.’^ Washington wrote to La- 
fayette that he had had to withdraw Hs last courier service of 
dragoom, which had maintained communications between the Hud- 
mn and Newport, and that in the future he would send his dis- 
patches to Lauzun at Lebanon to be forwarded. In explanation of 
this step he wrote: “There not being so much money in the hands 
of the Quarter-Master General as would bear the expense of an Ex- 
press to Rhode Island.*’ 

In these circumstances Rochambeau went into winter quarters 
and left nothing undone to make his troops as comfortable as pos- 
sible. He planned to remain in and about Narragansett Bay until the 
late firing and then become active if the long-awaited, long-prom- 
ised reinforcanaits arrived. If ! 

Apf^ently, even in those days, Newport was an expensive place. 
He wrote to Paris: “Money goes, money goes. It would not be wi^ 
to send more troops until the Spring, when they can be utilized. As 
long as the Army is here, we consume 560,000 Francs per month.”^ 

There was no improvement with the new year, and the French 
intdligence oflScers grew anxious. More than one of them com- 
mented on the lassitude which possessed the whole country. They 
saw how hard it was for Washington to recruit man, how diflScult it 
was for him to hold those who were already with the colors. One 
day, they reported, the generalissimo would think he could rdy on 
jSfteen thousand men; then, overnight, this host would apparently 
mdt to a beggarly three thousand. Worst news of all was the dis- 
aHection of some of the soldiers. How a number of units of the Con- 
tinental Army were in revolt is told very soberly and without the least 
exaggeratioh in the French archives. How the Pennsylvania Line, in 
open mutiny, marched upon Philaddphia with Williams, an EnglMi 
deserter, in command, was related without comment. Also how they 
menaced with death their own gallant officers, Wayne, Lafayette, 
St. Clair, Knox, and Laurens. Hardly was this outbreak qudled 
when the New Jersey Line followed the bad example. Many misled 
men were shot down, undoubtedly the morale of many other units 
was shaken, and the value of paper money reached the vanistung 
point. 

^Rochamheati Papers, MS. Div.^ Library of Ckingress. 
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When Washington, in this extremity, decided to ^d Iw aiite, 
John Laurem, to the O^mt of Versailles to lay l»re the dte^ang, 
almost hopeless atnation, Rochambeau comments, *‘An o:celail 
choke, but Congre® sends him [Laurens] t€x> late to ha¥e any m- 
iSuence on the next campaign, which wfll be decided Wore he 
arrives*”* That was not a good prophecy, but it can caaly ht 
matched in the dispatches of at least a score of Ailed g^ctafc who 
in our day were m busy with planning for the camfwgn in 
which was never to be fought, that they could not wt what was 
actually hapj^ing in the summer and fall of 1918- 

The French general encouraged all manner of mmsd and ;^rt 
activities to combat the boredom and the weariness of the long wai- 
ter of watchful waiting. Many of the French officers w<n*c mountiKl 
now, and according to some accounts they were often seoi ridii^ 
about the island in gay cavalcades, some accompanied by ‘^running 
footmen,” and it is added that this was “an ancient ci:Estom of the 
old nobilty.”® 

But dancing was the principal diveraon. Rochambeau is reportel 
to have said that as the officers and men could not march, owing to 
the heavy snowfall, they must dance, and there is every reamm to 
bcEeve that the young ladies of Newport, Providence, and Bristol 
were very willing partners. Indeed the general had been in his qmm^ 
tCES at the Vernon house only a few weeks when he built a paviltm 
that was known as the “French Hall.” Here wo^e ^ven the cKmrrs 
and dances, and here they received their friends. “It was hare,” my^ 
Blanchard omtemptuouMy, he was evidently not a dandng man, 
“that they had tibteir minuets and caniredemses/^ 

The dancing pavilon was the cause of the only friction b^wcen 
the general and the Americans. William Vernon, the owner of the 
property, who was in Riston at the time, wrote to his son, “J 
stand General Rochambeau had not your leave fer buildiiig an 
as^noWy room in the garden. I can’t think it pdite of Mm*” The 
matter was ultimately arranged, but it crops up ^^ain and on 
for some time. Even in 1781 the vig 3 ant fe writpg to tte f ati^ 
who was still in Bo^on: “I believe the General takes as much care 
of the home as the Frenchmen generally do^ bnt it yM mQX^ 

’Soehaidbeaa P^>ersv 
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damage than from a family living in it for years. The floors will be 
entirdly spoiled, and I expect they will make a great waste in the 
house if they do not ruin it.” 

When the campaign was nearing a close, the delicate matto: was 
adjusted in a manner honorable to all concerned. Rochambeau paid 
four himdred and fifty hard doflars to have the intruding pavilion 
removed from the garden, and Mr. Vernon gave h i m a receipted 
bil for the rent, although he declined to receive any money. 

The Chevalier de Chastellux entertained a great deal in the 
Maudsley House on Spring Street. His little suppers were famous in 
Newport for years to come. Baron Viomesnil lived a somewhat more 
seduded life in the Manton House. Indeed where they all lived and 
where they were quartered is carefully reported in the billeting list 
that is still to be seen in the museum of Fraunces’ Tavern in New 
York. 

There was still another ballroom in Newport; this was the famous 
assembly room of Mrs. Cowley on Church Street. Despite the fact 
that Mrs. Cowley was regarded by some as a turncoat — ^and she had 
certainly let her premises to the British during the sad days they 
occupied Newport — ^it was here that Washington danced with Miss 
Margaret Champlain at the ball after the great reception in his 
honor, the young lady having the intelligence to select for her turn 
with the Commander in Chief a popular dance of the day. Asked to 
cal the time, Washington deferred to his beautiful partner. “A 
Successful Campaign!” die cried, and Rochambeau and his aides 
took the instruments from the muddans and played that popular, 
and, in this instance, prophetic dance measure.* 

Of the many charming ybung ladies who enlivened the stay of the 
French in Newport, in the judgment of the Comte de S^ur, no 
mean judge. Miss Polly Lawton, or Leiton the Quakeress, as the 
name was frequently written, was eaaly the first. 

“So much beauty,” wrote the count, “so much dmplidty, so 
much elegance, so much modesty, were perhaps never brfore com- 
bined in the same person. Her gown was white, like herself, whilst 
her ample muslin neckerchief and the envious cambric of her cap^ 
which scaredy allowed me to see her lig^t-colored hair, and the 
modest attire, in short, of a pious virgin, seemed vainly to aideavor 
^Id Newport diaries (Stoiie’s Our French Allies), 
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to <x»ccal the mcwt graceful figure and the mart bcauttfui farm 
imaginable. She was a nymph rather than a woman. Mat cfcs 
smned to reflect, as in a imrror, the mc^iness wad purity of hex 
mind, and the goedness of her heart. She received us with an o|xn 
mgenuousnei^ which delighted me, and the use of the familiar woiti 
‘thou,* which the rules of her sect prescribed, gave to our new ac- 
quaintance the api^arance of an old friencMiip,** 

The count relate that the conversation of Mi» Lawton was 
marioi by candor and originality and was :^:arcely le® famanalm^ 
than hor per^nal appearance. She was oppe^ed to al wmSy and 
made no exception in favor of the crusade for American fiberly 
which had brought the French forces across the seas. On one <Kca- 
sion she said, S6gur reports, “We ought never to interfere in othor 
people’s business, unless it be to reconcile them, bring them tc^ether, 
and prevent the effimon of blood.” 

“But,” replied the count, “my King has ordered me to come hem 
and fi^t your enemies and his own.” 

“The I^g, then,” rejoined Mi® Lawton, “orders thee to do a 
thing which is unjust, inhuman, and contrary to what thy Gk>d on- 
dcreth. Thou diouldst obey thy God and disobey thy King, far he is 
a King to preserve and not to destroy. I am sure that thy wife, if die 
have good heart, is of my opinion.” 

“What I” exclaimed the count, “could I reply to that angd! Fot 
in truth I was tempted to believe that die was a celestial bcir^^ Ca> 
tain it is that if I had not been married, and happy, I should, whiM 
comir^ to defend the liberty of the Americans, have Ic^ my own at 
the feet of PoUy Lawton.” 

The Prince de Broglie was not a whit less ardent in his admirati0n 
of Miss Lawrton. “She enchanted us aH,” he wrote, “and althcmgh 
evidently little amsdous of it was not at aE sorry to plea» iixm 
whom she gradoudy called her friends. I confess that this soluctive 
Lawton appeared to me to be the chef-tPceuwre rd nature, and 
whenever I recall her image I am tempted to write a great bodk 
against the finery, the meretridom graces, and the coquetry of many 
ladies whem the world admires.”® 

Much as the letters of memba:is of the AJEJF., qilurging in their 
newly acquired French, were a joy to the people of Paris in 1918, 
•Tliere is a portrait of this charming lady in the Redwood library, Newport. 
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whcB joys were rare, so Newport was convulsed by a letter which 
Colonel Hamilton had received from the charming Count Fleury in 
the previous summer, and, being human, could not keep to himself. 
It read: 

LTnfantery Gamp 

EteAa Colonel: 

The oj05cers of the two A BattaKons of ITnfantery which I actually 
command, have applied to me for ceasing to run over those cra^ 
mountains barefooted, & beg that I would write to head quarters te 
have an order from His Excellency to get one pair of shoes for each; the 
Shoes they hint to are at New Windsor, and their intention is to pay 
for . . , 

Do not be so greedy for Shoes as for my blanket, and think that the 
most urgent necessity has determined this application; they are quite 
barefooted. 

I am, very respectfully, Sir 
your most obedient Servant 

L. Fleury 

N.B. As his Excellency could form a very advantageous idea of our 
being lucky in Shoes by the appearance of the officers who dined today 
at head quarteis, and were not quite without, I you would observe 
to him if nec^sary that each Company had furnished a Shoe for their 
Dressing, 

And then falling into French he adds: vous savez im mot de 

M. de la Luzerne dites le moi/^ 

The dances and the festivities, which Rochambeau wisely en- 
couraged, were now interrupted by a sudden and wholly imexpected 
ievent. For some weeks Admiral de Temay had suffered from the 
gout, and because of this he did not accompany the general on his 
vmt to Boston. Now, however, he was suddmly attacked by what 
the naval doctors declared was a malignant fever. He died on the 
fifteenth of December, and the funeral took place on the following 
day. It was very formal, both military and naval — z. state fimeral 
such as Newport had never seen before. The chief mourner was 
M. Destouches, the ranking captain of the fleet, to whom the com- 
mand now passed, and he saw to it that his predecessor was laid 
away in a manner in keeping with his rank. * 

Works. Edited by John G. Haimltcwi| New Yorli^ Vorl. 

p. 8i. 
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Of the American accounts of the great ceremony, jqpparaitly only 
one has been preserved, that by Mr. Hornsby, who was present, 
which is preserved in the papers of the late David King: 

“He died very suddenly, of a malignant fever,” he wrote. “The 
;atafalque was erected in the Manton house on Washingtoa Street, 
[t was draped in black crepe and covered with the national flag upon 
which were placed the hat, the epaulettes, and the many insignia erf 
the distinguMied orders which the admiral had wcMm in Kfc. 

“The room where he lay was shrouded in black but lighted by very 
[nany wax candles. From here he was carried to Trinity churchyard 
by the sailors of the flagship. All the distinguished cheers of the fleet 
md the army followed on foot and then came the troops. Such an 
isscmblage of soldiers and saOors with well-appointed aims and 
iccouterments had never been seen in Newport brfore this day. The 
ntexment was at twilight, and the cofiBmi was preceded by twelve 
priests each with a lighted taper in his hand. After the custranary 
rites the coflhi was lowered into the grave which had been prepared 
n the northeast section of the churchyard. The troops then gave the 
ast salute to their brave commander and left him to sleep in Ameri- 
ian seal xmder the protection of the American flag.’”^ 

Rochambeau’s distress at the death of the admiral was outspoken, 
md the praise he gave him fear his ^rviccs rang true and was evi- 
imtly sincere. Years later, in his memoirs, he paid this tiilwite to Ms 
xunpaniem in the American adventure: 

“His gTKitest enemies cannot deny that he was a man of great 
jroMty, and a skillful navigator — that it was impossible to omduct 
i convoy with greater skill than he did.” Lafayette was not so 
mlogisdc. He simply said: “The French squadron had remainai 
blockaded in Newport for months, and I imagine the Chevalier de 
renfay died of grief in consequence.” 

Quite perceptibly now the relations between the French in New- 
jOTt and the little group of AmericaiB on the Hudson (it could 
lardly be caEcd an army) had grown less cordial. Even observers 
ess dose than Feraen ^toke of die intercourse between the Allies as 
(trained. Rochambeau was hurt that Wadiington had not hastmed 
iC greet hun, to visit hfa camp, to review his men, and Wadiington, 
i Owr French Allies* 
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wMk BOt discouraged, was certainly depres^d. His opcctations bad 
been m Mgb, and then came the news of the smallness of the French 
force and of the inactive spirit which seemed to |K«sess it. 

Fortunately, an act of courtesy and thoughtfulness in the best 
French manner dispelled these clouds. Under date of February 12 
(the French were still using the Old-Style calendar) Roefaambeau 
wrote to his Commander in Chief an accomt of the fir^ edebration 
of an event which has now become almost a sacrament to more than 
138,000,000 i^ple. 

^TTesterday was Your Excellenc/s birthday,” he wrote. ‘*We have 
put off celebrating that holiday imtil today by reason of the Lord^s 
day, and we will celebrate it with the sole regret that Your Excel- 
lency is not a witness to the gladness of our hearts.” 

Washington was deeply touched by the compliment, certainly a 
new experience to him, and he announced his coming for an early 
day* 

Now that the long-delayed and frequently postponed visit had 
been agreed upon, Rochambeau was evidently determined not to 
give Washington the time in which to change his mind, M. de Glosen 
was sent to escort the generalissimo from the Hudson |o the sea and 
he rode posthaste. He dept at Lebanon the first night out from New- 
port, and the next evening he rested at litchfidd, seventy-two miles 
farther on. The following day, shortly after noon, he pulled up at 
Wadiington’s headquarters near New Windsor. Closen was happy 
that night because he could make the following entry in his journal, 
so recently brought to light in a Bavarian ScMoss: ‘‘General Wash- 
ington, to whom I at once delivered my dispatches, toldime undo: 
seal of secrecy that he would accompany me the day after tomorrow 
[March 2, 1781] to Newport.” 

Washington arrived on the afternoon of the sixth; the admiral’s 
barge was awaiting him at Jamestown; he was rowed directly to the 
Due de Bourgogne^ the flagship, where he was received by the 
French general and all the ranking officers of the fleet and Army. As 
he left the ship, a national salute was fired, and when he landed at 
Long Wharf he was met by the French officers and escorted to head- 
quarters with all the pomp and ceremony accorded to a marshal of 
France or a prince of the blood. The route was lined with French 
troops, three deep in close order, for the entire distance. What hap- 
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pcocd Mbiiid do«d dcxjrs was not disdcM^, and we stall iiol try 
t0 paactiatc the vdH, bet the oasteme erf the iimj€Mr-dmii0 who 
prmded over the festivities dioeld not c^|k; the record, 

**He wore,” said Mr. Updyke,® “a short, clc^ jacket; a rich, siver- 
fringol coat; pink droes; a hat onblazoned with armorial besurings; 
and a cane with an enormous head after the fadeon of the heraldic 
tabard of the feudal age.” Nothing is said of tl^: table gq^intmeots 
at the banquet which followed, but they were doubtless erf a nature 
to impress men who were clothed in rags and living upcm ‘Victuals.” 
Some months later, when M. dc la Luzerne entertain^ Wasiiir^tcm 
at one of the French camj^ in northern Westchester, it m refKjrtol 
that “there was a wagonload of i^ver for the ^-vicc.” Thisre is 
abundant evidence to diow that the French officers, very wi^ly, ifid 
themselves well when they could. 

In the evening the lineK>f-battle ships and the frigates in the har- 
bor were dressed with lanterns, and the town iDuinmated almo^ if 
not quite, as bright as day, the city coimcil having voted candles to 
aD who were unable to provide them at their own expense. Of coun^ 
there was a great procession through the streets. In front walked 
liiirty very proud and happy boys, each bearing a great candle cm a 
stick. Fortunately, the weather was “dear and calm and not cold.” 
So Mr. Updyke sees it all, and Mr. Stevens has preserved his narrar 
tive. Mr. Updyke was deeply impressed by the attitude erf the 
•“French nobles” — by their deep obdsance as the American general 
approached, and how they lifted their hats as Wadiington and 
Rochambeau, “imbonnetcd,” passed by. He admired the manly 
beauty of the brothers VlomesaH, both gaierals. “They arc lx)th orf 
emmnanding hdght.” He dejxaibed Rochambeau as “a smal, keen-, 
looking man, but with the dignity and simplidty of the Frmdh 
coimtry gentleman. 

“Our populace,” continued Mr. Updyke, ‘Svere the only cmdcs 
who looked at the French, for the eye of every Frenchman was di- 
rected at Washington. Calm and unmoved by all the honors that 
were paid him, the voice of adulation never disturbed the equanim^ 
ity of his deportment.” Of course the ceremonies ended with a ball 
cm the flagship, and Mr. Updyke reports that Wadungton danced 
with Nancy Clarke, a girl of thirteen, and niece of a colond in the 
Our Fremh dUies, 
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Rhode Maad line. So the era of good feeling was maugnrated and 
long continued. There was a public ball at the French Hall every 
Wcdn^ay, and a lot of private balls here and there on other eve- 
nings. Later on Mr. Vernon had to ask damages to Ms house as a 
result of all this dancing, just as at the H&tel CriUon, many decades 
later in Paris, damages were assessed and paid, but it is only fair to 
add that the bills were of different proportions; Mr, Vernon neither 
asking for nor receiving rent. 

Still another of the festivities that marked the visit of the Ck)m- 
mander in Chief was a tea party given by Mr. Christopher Ellcxy at 
wMch most of the French and American officers were present. Mr. 
Ellery was a widower and his daughter, according to the local legend 
that still survives, “a young woman of beauty and refinement,” 
presided at the tea table. She was apparently suffering from a severe 
cold and could welcome the distinguished guests only in a whisper. 
We have documentary evidence of the story so far, but what follows is 
rimply a living legend wMch no serious historian would countenance 
for a moment. The general showed some interest in Miss Betsy, but 
apparently more in her cold, and when still in a whisper she ad- 
mitted she also had a sore throat, his face is said to have brightened 
as he exclaimed, ‘T, too, suffer in that way, and I have a remedy 
wMch never fails. I would recommend it to you but I am sure you 
would refuse to take it.” 

*T am sure I would do anything that General Washington recom^^ 
mends,” whispered Miss Betsy dutifully. 

Then the great man explained his family remedy. ‘TTake onions 
boiled in molasses three times a day; it has cured me of colds and 
sore thnmt time and again.” 

Miss Betsy took the impalatable mess and an almost immediate 
cure of her ailments resulted, and with this Mgh precedent the cure 
is practiced in the Newport of today! 

Outside the Ellery mansion, and, indeed, wherever he went, the 
sdhiool children of Newport were drawn up to greet the great Vir- 
ginian who became the great American — Alined up to see him pass 
and ordered to cheer when he went by, and when he had gone they 
wert made to commit to memory these historic if not poetic lines: 
seventeen hundred and dghty-one I saw General Washington.” 

While the dancing proceeded, the great mm of the Allied staffs 
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got down to the boancs that had long awaited attcetion, Anioid, 
the traitor, was devastating Virginia, and Lafayette, the ardent, im- 
patient boy, had Ixscome tired of staff work. He wanted an indc- 
f^dent command with fighting troop, preferably light infantry, 
and he got it Everyone, includmg M, D^tonches, who had the 
tcmixirary command of the fleet, was now in favor of a Joint eacpcM- 
tion to the Chesapeake. In a few days Lafayette, traveling overland, 
<x»nld be at the Head of Elk, and orders were sent afto Mm to await 
the arrival of Dcstouches off the Virginia Capes. 

In Hgh hopes WasMngton returned to the Hudson, but unfor- 
tunately the expedition was a disapjx)intment. The elements did not 
favor the French, as so often ^‘nide Boreas” was in league witih 
Britannia. Off the capes there was an engagement in stormy weather 
with Arbuthnot; the advantage seems to have been with the Frendti, 
but it was not decisive. Then after the gale a deep fog settled down 
upon the scene, separating not only the hostile fleets but the scattoped 
vessels of the two squadrons. Some days later the French returned to 
Newport to repair several of their seriously damaged ship, and the 
Briti^ stiH held the capes. 

Washington, back on the Hudson, was philosophic as the dmp 
pointing news reached him, but as he pered into the future, he saw 
that, pleasant as was the visit to Newport, the unfavorable balance 
of affairs had not been changed in the slightest d^^xe. A few days 
later, writing ag^ to John Laurens, then in Paris making a last 
appeal for the Second Divirion, for a larger naval force, for anything 
that mi^t brighten the aspect of affairs, Washington said, with 
truth, ‘Tt may be declared in a word that we are at the end of our 
tether and that now or never our deliverance must come.” 

Hardly had the era of good feeing and understanding between 
the AUied armies been re-established when an inddoit occurred 
wMch, had those involved been little men or even the ordinary run 
erf humanity, might have put an end to aU plans of a>-op€ration and 
dranged the course of history. 

Wariiington, inveterate letter writer though he was, had grown 
tirai erf berating congressmen and of pinting out to the governors of 
the states the tremendous distance that lay between thdbr promises 
and their parformance in the unprtant matter of sending on recruits 
to ffll out the dwindling battalons; so one afternoon he sat down at 
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headquarters on the Hudson and let his thoughts revert to the farms 
at Moimt Vernon, which he had not seen now for five years, and in 
a letter to his kinsman , Lund Washington, who was also the man- 
ager of his properties, he poured out his heart. The letter, of course, 
was full of mformation and advice about subsoiling and rotating of 
oops. The writing of it must have been a great treat to the Com- 
mander in Chief of the ineffective army, but it is quite possible that 
before he concluded he thought, “was it fair to the good Lxmd to get 
a letter from headquarters and not a word about the military pros- 
pects?” So for Lund’s eyes alone the indefatigable pen traveled over 
the paper and fashioned words that contained dynamite. 

“It was unfortunate,” he wrote, “that the French Fleet and de- 
tachment did not undertake the enterprise they are now upon when 
I first proposed it to them. Instead of this the small squadron which 
took the Romulus and the other small vessels was sent, and could 
not, as I foretold, do anything without a land force at Portsmouth 
(Virginia) . Of this I would not have you say anything.” 

Lund Washington would imdoubtedly have proved discreet, but 
he never had an opportunity to be indiscreet. The letter was inter- 
cqjted by the Britidi, and their intelligence oflScers, immediately ap- 
preciating what a wonderful opportunity was presented for making 
further trouble between the Allies, turned the letter over to the Tory 
paper in New York, where its publication created a tremendous 
seiisation. Washington knew what was coming and appealed im- 
mediately to Lafayette, a boy half his age, for counsel. 

Wisely indeed the general placed his youthful adviser in full pos- 
sesdon of the facts, that is, as far as he knew them. He stated that he 
was not able to declare that the published letter was a forgery be- 
cause some such letter had been written; nor could he declare that it 
was correct as published because, as it had been intended to refer 
“only to his private matters, no copy had been retained.” Washing- 
ton intimated that he would not be surprised if the “inspectors of the 
Royal Gazette in New York” had taken liberties with the text, as 
they had indeed in publishing an alleged letter from hims elf to Gk)v- 
emor Hancock ‘Svhich had never been written.” He did recall that 
he had been chagrined, upon receiving Lafayette’s letter from Yoric- 
town in Virginia, to learn that the French fleet had not appeared 
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the Gapes of the Chesapeake, and he had intoaidttl to ex- 
press in confidooce Ms apprehcMon and concan fcH* the dday.** 

And now in a letter to Washington of April 26 Rcdhambcais 
brings Washington to hook: 

‘Tf the letter was really written by Your Excdlmq? phe leaves a 
l<x>phole, but Washington is a gentleman, not a dipicraiat, and mxmm 
this avenue of i^cape], I shall beg leave to oterve that the result of 
this reflection would i^iem to be that we had the choice of two ex|»- 
ditions proposed, and that we have prefared the less to a irw^e oco- 
riderable undertaking which Your Excellency would have preforned. 
If such is the meaning, I beg Your Excdlency to cal to mind that 
the line-of-battle ships and the two frigates went out of Newport on 
the gth of February, in compHance with the demand made by the 
Congress and the state of Virginia upon Oievalicr Destouches (Sr. 
Naval Officer) . I beg Your Excdlency further to recall to naind that 
your letter with the plan for the going out of the whole fleet with a 
detachment of 1,000 French soldiers to join the Marquis de Lafa- 
yette bears date of the 1 5th, and that I did not receive it until the 
igtL 

“Having commimicated it imm^liatdy to M. Destouches, I had 
the honor on the 20th to send his answer to Your Excelency, and 
also that no later than the day after the gale of wind which weak- 
ened the British fleet toward the end of January, I offers aM tte 
land forces that could be transported by the navy, and have not 
ceased to do so since. I shal not mention to you the rea^ns that 
ddayed the departure of M. Destouches* squadron, because they do 
not come imder my cognizance. I only state these facts to cal to your 
mind these dates, wMch I beg you to verify by your correspondaice 
so that you may be entirely persuaded that there will never be the 
least delay, in what concerns the troopws I command, in the exmitioo 
of your orders as soon as I shaU receive them.” 

Rochambeau was in a very strong position and Washington in 
an unfortunate plight, but he extricated himsdf marvdousiy. The 
old priest in one of Lever’s novels maintains that you cannot tel 
whether a man is a good rider xmtl you see how he extricate him- 
self after a bad fall. Under this definition Washington now proved 
hhnsdf to be a good rider. He expressed Ms ‘^unhappiness that ao- 
ddmt should have put it in the power of the enemy to give to the 
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worid anything from me which may contain an implication in the 
least di^grecable to you or to Chevalier Destouches.” 

He thai admitted that he had learned for the first time that his 
proposal did not reach the count until after the departure of the first 
squadron, and concluded: “Whatever construction it may bear, I 
b^ Your Excellency will consider the letter as private, to a friend, a 
gentleman who has the direction of my affairs at home, totally un- 
connected with public affairs, and on whose discretion I could abso- 
lutely rely. No idea of the same kind has ever gone to a public body.** 
Then this masterly concluinon : 

‘*With this explanation, I leave the matter to his candor (Des- 
touches) and to yours, and flatter myself it will make no impression 
inconsistent with an entire persuasion of my sincere esteem and at- 
tachment.” Rochambeau was equally handsome; he expressed his 
complete satisfaction, now that the proper light had been thrown 
upon the incident, and voiced the hope that it might now be conr 
jddered closed. So everybody was pleased except the British in New 
York who, as Mackenzie relates in his diary, had built great hopes 
upon the letter as an indication of the growing discord prevailing 
in the camp of the Allies. It is perhaps only fair to say that in this 
instance the British do not seem to have tampered with the letter 
that fell into their hands. They probably concluded that they did 
not have to. For their purpose it could not have been improved 
upon* 
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To ESCAPE, or at least to mitigate, the eimui of the waiting period, 
prolonged beyond all expectation, many of the French c&otm now 
scatta:ed, traveling through the colonies which to than presentoi 
so many surprising features. Some were pleasure i^iekers, otbans^ Kke 
Blanchard, were seeking supplies, for an army eats, even when not 
on the march, and the larder in Newport was coiainly not overflow- 
ing and by all accoimts the prices were high. Many of these travdeia 
left diaries and memoirs in which are recorded comments on things 
heard and experienced which help us to realize the Ives that were 
being led by our forebears of that generation. 

Blanchard, in search of supplies, records meeting the Goimt de 
Viomesnll and the Viscount Memie on November 28, 1780. ‘TOhey 
came to lodge at Providence,” he said, ‘T>ut soon set out for Boj^cw. 
As our Army remains inactive, our high officers are taking advantage 
of the sea^m to travel and so become acquainted with the country.” 
And very interesting indeed are the pictures they drew of our colcmial 
forefathers. These pictures of the past should be reproduced at 
greater length than our space permits. Especially the journal of M. 
Claude Blanchard, from which we shaU quote frequently, is jSfled 
with interesting details concerning the sojourn of the French in 
America which the great nobles, who were his comrades, but who 
never failed to preserve certain social distinctions where he was coor 
camed, would seem to have ovorlooked, 

‘Throughout the war,” he wrote, ‘T set down every day the 
inddorts and die occurrences that concerned me personaiy. It is 
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titw Journal, assM mol ef^kdre, that I now have the leisixre to look 
ova*.” He wm writing in the second year of the Terror while in hid- 
ing in Park. Rotepicrre had i®ued a warrant to have him brought 
before the Revolurionary tribunal, but, more fortunate than a great 
numlwr of the vaerans of the Amorican war, he <®caped arrest and 
the guillotiiic. 

Lata: Blanchard was restored to his rank by Napola>n and was an 
iKMortd Ksdoit of Paris until Ms death in 1^3. Of Ms stay in New- 
port he related, “We lodged with the Americans but we a^ed frmn 
than notMng but le emmert. Each officer carried with Mm Ms pro- 
virions, hk utenrils, a bed and sheets, so we caused our hmts no ex- 
pend. As for my^f, I had two wagons or covered voilwes^ drawn 
by good horses, and I was in need of nothing.” To escape from the 
cares that always beset supply officers, Blanchard loved to walk ‘‘in 
the beautiful woods that here abound.” And in these happy mo- 
ments he said, “I lived the life of a man who surveys his estate.” 

His greatest trouble, Blanchard insisted, was in keeping “officers 
and men supplied with firewood.” He would scour the country in 
mrch of fud timber and bargain for it, on the stump or delivered, 
with the owners. He tdls of one farmer who brought in the wood 
he had purchased in Ms own cart and he adds, “this farmer turned 
out to ^ the brother of the edebrated General Greene. VoUd les 
maurs Amiriednes/^ 

Blanchard goes into ecstasies over our hununingbird, the okeatt^ 
fmmehe. He came upon one for the first time in an after-dinner walk 
from camp near Baltimore and grows lyrical in trying to describe the 
wonderful way in wMch this transparent “bird stops in his flight 
without beating his wings.” He added Ms testimony to the virtues 
of the Amoican women. He speaks only of one of the great number 
1:^ met “who was given to gallantry and she,”, he admits, “was a 
European.” 

M. Blanchard was most frequently in Providence, wMch he liked 
better than Newport because (the reasoning of a commissary!) 
“more supplies are to be found there.” He visited the French hos- 
pital, where there were still hundreds of sick sailors and soldiers who 
had not recovered from the hardsMps of the Atlantic voyage. He 
found them in a very handsome house, wMch, he says, was “formerly 
occupied as a colcge,” He referred to tihe bmlcKngs of what is now 
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Brown Uirivcraty. He met a Mr. Varnmn, who, becattw Iwa 
bmi made Ckmmander in Chief of the rniltia, has bmi stylcrf Goa- 
oral. 

‘^On Angmt 19 [1780],’^ he wrote, “General Vamnm took me 
three miles from the dty to a sort of garden whore different pcrroiB 
had met and were playing nine pins. They made m drink punch and 
tea. The place was pleasant and rnrai, and this Ittk jaunt ga¥C me 
pleasure. I was loginning to speak rome EngMi words and was able 
to ronveise. l^ddes, General Vamnm spoke Latin. On the 2€^ I 
dined at the house of the Gtareral with his wife and ®ster 4 n-law. 
After dinner, some young ladies came in who were very handbomdy 
dre^d and affable in their conversation.” 

Blanchard here had his first contact with the Marons, and what- 
ever his real feelings may have been he is not betrayed into the least 
outburst of religious feeling. “It was St. John’s day in Providence,” 
he wrote, ‘Svhich is a great festival for the Frmnasons. It was an- 
nounced in the public papers, for over here societies of this rort are 
authorized. I met in the streets a company of these Freemasons going 
two by two, holding each other’s han^, all dressed with thdr aprons, 
and preceded by two men who carried staves. He who brought up 
the rear, and who was probably the Master, had two brethren along- 
ride of him, and aE three wore ribbons around their necks just like 
ecclesiastics, who have the blue ribbon.” 

But the great social event of Blanchard’s sojourn in Newport was 
a ^^turtle party” — a form of entertainment whidi he says had “great 
vogue at this searon. It was a sort of picnic given by a score of men 
to a company of ladies,” he narrates. “The purpose of tins party 
was to eat a turtle, weighing three or four hundred pounds, which 
an American vessel had just brought home from one of our islands 
in the West Indies. This meat did not seem to me very palatable; it 
is trae that it was badly cooked. There were prerait somt qmte 
handsome women. Before dinner they kept thoi^ves in a different 
room from the men; they also placed them^ves at table all <m the 
same side and the men on the oAer. They danced after dinner to the 
music of Lauzun’s legion which had been brought here esqpresdy. 
Neither the men nor the women dance well; aH stretch out and 
lengthm their arms in a way that fe far from agreeable. I found my- 
sdf at taMe very near the Captain of an American frigate whom 1 
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liad mm m. Nantes* I f^xcivtd today while trying to convem with 
the I^es that I was stiB very Itde acct^ined to the Englidi 
language, Dming the diima- we drank diffcrait healthy as is imial, 
we to the Americans and they to the health of the King of France, 
This extenderi to everybody, for on pas&g thion^ an anteroom, 
wioc mmc negro servants were drinking, I heard that they, too, 
were diinking to the hcaJth of the King of France,” 

As to the American taMe M. Blanchard mn^ be regard«I as an 
anthority. He ai^rtcd : ‘*They do not cat soups and do iK>t ^rve up 
ragouts at these dinners but bdlcd and roasted dishes and many 
km^ of v«^nctablcs ” He adds, “they drink nothing but dder and 
Maddbra. wine with water. The desert is composed of pre^rved 
quinces or pckled sorrel. The Americans eat the latter with their 
mmL They do not take coffee immediately after dinner but it is 
^rved three or four hours afterwards with tea; this coffee is weak, 
and four or five cups is not equal to one of ours so that they take 
many of them. Breakfast is an important meal with them. Besides 
tea and coffee they put on the table roasted meats with butter, pies, 
and ham; nevertheless they sup and in the afternoon they take tea. 
Thus the Amcricam are almost always at the table yet they are not 
great ^ters. The inhaWtants of the entire coimtry are proprietors, 
Utey till the earth and drive thdr oxen themsdves. TTiis way of 
living and this sw^ equality have charm for thinking beings and 
their manners suit me wdl.” 

Ghastdttux, as was to be expected from a world traveler, gave a 
better idea of the far-flung commerce of the town of Providence 
which he, too, loved to virit. 

*Thc merchants export slaves,” he wrote, “and salt provisions, 
and feting back salt and a great deal of molasses and sugar from the 
Wc^ Indies, They fit out vessels also for the cod and whale fishing. 
The latter is carried on successfully between Cape Cod and Long 
Island, but they often go as far as Baflfin’s Straits and the Falkland 
Mands, The inhabitants of Providence, like thc^e of Newport, also 
cany on the Guinea trade. They buy slaves there and carry them to 
the West Indies, where they take bills of exchange on Old 
for whicJi they receive woolen stuffs and other merchandise.” 

We aim owe to the pen of GhastdOtax, who could wield the pen as 
vkSi as ffie sword, a charming peture dE tihe domestic intaior dE a 
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yomig American ofiScer, While in Providmee in Nnwanba' ( 1780) 
he came in frequait contact with a Gotond Peek, a dMingiiMKd 
Yale graduate and deputy adjutant general in the Contiiiiaital 
Army* ‘®On the thirteenth/’ he wrote, “I breakfasted with (Mcmel 
Peck. He is the amiable and courteous young officer who S|Knt laM 
summer wth General Heath at Newport. He received me in m 
dharming snail house where he lives with his wife, who is young 
also and has a pleadng countenance, but without anytMr^ ^riMng. 
This little establishment, where comfort and simpBcity rd^ gave 
an idea of that sweet and same state of happneB which iqipoia to 
have taken refuge in the New World, after it had left the CMd/’ 

But in yaking of church attmdance, the marquis is for un- 
gallant and even censorious. He wrote: 

‘‘Piety is not the only motive that brings American ladies in 
crowds to the various places of wordiip. Deprived as they are of aH 
shows and diversions whatsoever, the church is the grand theater 
where they attend to display their extravagance and finery. There 
they come dressed in the finest rilks overshadowed with a proftmon 
of the most superb plumes. The hair of die head is raised and sup- 
ported upon cushions to an octravagant hei^t, somewhat re- 
sembling the maimer in which French ladies wore their hair 
years ago. I had come here with no expectation of discovering trac^ 
of French modes and fashions in the wilds of America, but I find 
that the headdresses of all the women, except the Quakers, are 
qireading, and decked profusely with our gauzes.” 

M. Blanchard, on the other hand, dwelt frequently and at length 
upon the strict and evidently rincere observance of the SaWbath 
noticeable everywhere, but particularly in Boston and Providmee. 
Of the latter place he wrote: “At Providence some amiable women 
of a livdy diqiosition, at whose houses I frequently called, were evm 
unwilling to sing on Saturday evening.” 

The most valuable of these dcetchcs arc undoubtofly those written 
by Chastellux. Bearing a letter d introduction from Franklin, he 
was the first ot the French officers to visit Wadiington in the New 
Jersey camp he later wdtt described.^ The Ccinmander in Cffiief 
was pleased with this unusual guest and in his next letter to Franklin 

^Nm 0 Travels in Armrica, Park, 1787. An EnglMi edition was pnblkhed in 
London a year later. 
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be wrote; "I thank yon for bringing me acquainted with a gentte- 
man of his merit, koowloige, and agreeable mannm/* For his part, 
the Frendb roldier and academician was greatly impressed by the 
ai^xaiance and bearing of Washington and he hailed him as the 
and support of one of the greatest revohiticms that have evor 
happened or can happen again.^* His diarming account of Wash- 
ington, his generals and his aides, as he saw them in the Q^ntincntal 
camp near Paramus, New Jersey, toward the end of November 1780 
reads as fcHows: 

“He (Washington) conducted me to his house where I found the 
company stiU at table although the dinner had long been over. He 
pan^ented me to the Generals Knox, Waine, Howe, and to his 
Family, then composed of Colonels Hamilton & Tilghman, his Sec- 
retaries and his aides de Gamp, and Major Gibbs^ commander of 
his guards; for in England & America, the Aides de camp, adjutants 
and other officers attached to the General form what is called his 
Family. 

‘‘A few glasses of Claret and Madeira accelerated the acquaint- 
ances I had to make and I soon felt mysdf at my ease near the 
greats and the best of men. The goodness & benevolence which 
characterke him are evident from everything about him; but the 
confidence he gives birth to never occarions improper familiarity.** 

On the following day Chastellux inspected the troops and com- 
plimented them on their fine appearance. A heavy ram came on, 
and the distinguished guests, now ‘^thoroughly wet through,** took 
refuge at the “quarters of the Marquis of Lafayette where,** said 
Chastellux, “I warmed myself with great pleasure, partaking frenn 
time to time of a large bowl of grog, which is stationary on his table 
and is presented to every oflScer who enters.** 

The French oflScer continues: 

On our return (to Washington’s Headquarters) we found a good 
dinner ready and about twenty guests among whom were Generals 
Howe and St. Clair. The repast was in the English fashion, consisting 
of eight or ten large dishes of butchers meat and poultry with vege- 
tables ^of several sorts followed by a second course erf pastry. 

After this the clothe was taken off and a great quantity of nuts was 
served which General Washington usually rontinues eating for two 
hours, conversing and toasting all the time. These nuts (hickory nuts) 
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are Mrv«i half open and the cornfmiy are nevex ckwe fwdking and mit- 
ing them. His Excellency was pleased to enter with me into the iMrtfeii- 
law of mm& of the principal operations of the war — but always with a 
mcKiesty & concisenc® which proved that it was from pure ccmnpM- 
sance that he mentioned than. 

About half-past seven we rose from table & immediately the sarvants 
came to shorten it and convert it into a round one; for at dinner It was 
placed diagonally to give more room. I was surpii^ at this manc«uwe 
and asked the reason for it I was told they were to lay the dotte 
for supper. In half an hour I retired to my chamber, fearing fet the 
Genei^ might have busing and that he remaii^ in amcifwiiy €m% on 
my account, but at the end of another half hour I was iMcmm&d tiwl 
His Excellency expected me at supper. 

I returned to the dining room, protesting against this but 

the General told me he was accustomed to take something in the eve- 
ning, that if I would only be seated I should only eat some fruit A asrist 
in the conversation. 

There were no strangers now and nobody remained but the Gei^raFs 
family. The supper was composed of three or four dishes, some fruit, 
and above all a great abundance of nuts which were as well received 
in the evening as at dinner. The clothe being removed, a few bottles of 
good claret and Madeira were placed on the table. 

I observed that there was more solemnity in the Toasts at dinner; 
there were several ceremonious ones, the others were suggested by tte 
General and given out by his aides de camp who performed the 
of the table at dinner; for one of them is every day seated at tibe bot- 
tom of the table near the General to serve the Company and distrBwte 
the bottles. 

The toasts in the evening were given by CoL Hamilton without order 
or ceremony — after Supper the guests are generally desired to give a 
Sentimmit; that is to say a lady to whom they are attached by same 
sentiment, either of love or friendship. This Supper or conversation 
commonly lasted from 9 to 1 1, always free, always agreeable. 

In Philadelphia, as everywhere else, the Qievalier de Chastelux 
evidently enjoyed himself immensdy on his travels. Here indeed the 
charm of the imusual visitor was greatly appreciated. In his narrative 
he made the following notes: 

“I was invited to drink tea at Colonel Bland’s. That is to say, to 
attend a sort of a^embly, pretty much like the conversazioni of Italy, 
for tea here is the substitute for the rinfresca. Mr. Howell, Governor 
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of Geoi:]gia, Mr. Izard, Mr. Arthur Lee [the two lart lately arrived 
from Eurtqjc], M. dc Lafayette, M. de Noaifles, M. dc Damas, etc., 
etc., were of the party. Colonel Bland is a tall, handscane man who 
has been in the West Indies, where he acquired French. He is said 
to be a great soldier, but at present serves his country well in Con- 
gress, from Virginia. The Southern delegates, in fact, have great 
cralit. They arc incessandy laboring to avert any idea of purchaang 
pcaou” 

Cha^ellux is here referring to the distru^ of the New En^and 
congressmen, in wh<»n, as his cone:qx>ndence shows, M. Gerard, 
the first Minister frenn France, had so litdc confidence. His letters to 
Paris reveal that he was always afraid they would abandon the 
French aMance and make the best posable terms for thanselvcs — 
a su^ckm that, as the event disclosed, was without justification. 
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The March to the Hudson 


Ihe arkies were at a standstill. No joint action had been decided 
on. Only time was marching on. The resources of the colonisls were 
dwindling rather than increasing, and the outlook was indeed dark. 
Only in the direction of Paris was there a rainbow of promise in the 
skies. 

Writing to Colonel John Laurens, the military envoy in Paris, 
under date of April 9, 1781, Washington put the i^tuadon frankly 
as he saw it. His words were: 

France delays a timely and powerful aid in the criti<^ posture 
of our affairs it will avail us nothing should she attempt it hercafler. 
We are at this hour su^qjeuded in the Balance; not from cdicmce but 
fitom hard and ab^^lute necessity; and you may rdy upon it as a 
fact that we cannot transport the provisions from the States in which 
they are assessed to the army, because we cannot pay the teamsters 
who will no longer work for Certificates. It is equally certain that 
our troops are fast approaching to Nakedness, and that we have 
nothing to dothe them with, that our hospitals are without medicines 
and our sick without nutriment except such as wdl men eat; and 
that our public works are at a Stand and the artificers dMianding. 
But why need I run into detail, when it may be dedared in a word, 
that we are at the md of our tether, and that now or never our 
ddiveraiM^e must come!”^ 

Certainly at this critical moment Rochambeau cannot be diarged 
with duinking from the facts or of seeking to make the news from 
WasMngtons VIII, p. 5. 
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the American front more palatable to the authorities at heme or 
ebewhoe* In his letter to Wadiington of February 2, 17^^/ he 
stated: 

*T have xm Colonel Laurens [sent by Washington to exchange 
'riews l^ore he undertook Ms misrion to France] and I talked to him 
dans iouU la viriti de mon dme. I urged upon him the neemity to 
open Ms soul, to speak right out [upon his arrival in France] on the 
^te of distress in wMch this unhappy country wiB lx placed unless 
powerful asistance is forthcoming now,” 

Laurens followed this advice to the letter and, as the French 
records show, his plain speaking gave great offense to Vargennes and 
to the other ministers. He was the first, but by no means the last, 
American envoy who was to be denounced as practicing “shirt- 
diplomacy.” 

At this critical moment the “succours” that were in sight, c«r 
promised, did not even approximate the minimum figures of what 
Washington and Rochambeau had thought necessary to save the 
Situation. Rochambeau wanted an addition of ten thousand men 
to his conunand and in default of these reinforcements Washington 
asked for financial assistance that would enable him to equip and 
maintain on a war footing an American army of thirty thousand 
men, or, say, a force six times as great as the men that were then 
with the colors. The Vicomte de Rochambeau, the son of the 
French general, carried these suggestions, really demands, to France, 
after the conference at Hartford. On reaching Versailles on Novem- 
ber 26 he laid them before Vergennes. The French Minister was 
greatly disturbed by what he characterized as les immenses demandes 
du Cangris. “It would not be possible for the King to accede to 
them,** was his prompt reply, “and if he did so he would surely ruin 
France!” 

Vergennes appreciated how delicate was the rituation, and in his 
dispat^es he now urged M. de la Luzerne to prepare Congress for 
the formal refusal that could not be long delayed. 

“If the King were to consult only his affection for the United 
States,’* he wrote, “he would not hesitate. But this is now the begin- 
ning of the fourth campaign in wMch they (the Americans) have 
been sustained. By these proposals the expenses of the last campaign 
-Sjpaiis, VIII,p.5- 
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would be exceeded and they call for the extraordinary emtiay ct 
150 nnilHotis. . . , The King is obliged to have recoura: to retrench- 
mesit and to loans for his own services, and he was justified in ex- 
pecting that the United States would at least provide for the expenses 
of their own army. Our wish to aid them at every point had induced 
us to advance recendy to M. Frankfin one million with which to 
meet the obligations of last year and four million to provide for the 
estimates erf the coming y^r. We wish, therefore, that they had not 
sent Mr. Laurens to us. We shall be grieved to refuse him, Init Ckm- 
gress must be notified of this refusal in advance in order that it 
may not be taken by surprise.”* 

It was at this dark moment in the affairs of the alUance thait 
Franklin took up his pen and wrote his masterpiece which is betm- 
coup dire. It certainly hdped to tip the uncertain scales in favor of 
fuerther effort for America. He began by insisting upon the “unalter- 
able resolutiem of the United States to maint^ their liberties and 
independence and to adhere to the alliance at every hazard.” No one 
knew better than the great man who was writing that very different 
views were current in Paris, and also no one knew better that un- 
fortunatdy these views were not entirely without foundation. In a 
substantial paragraph he stated our wants — our preying needs: 
“If in aid of their own exertions the Court of France can be pre- 
vailed upon to assume a naval superiority in American seas; to 
furnidr Ae arms and ammunition and dothing specified in the 
estimate, heretofore transmitted, and to assist with the loan men- 
tioned in the letter, they (the Americans) flatter themselves that 
under the Divine blessing the war must be speedily terminated with 
Glory and advantage to both nations.” 

Franklin dwdt upon the distress and the sufferings of the Ameri- 
can troops which Lafayette had described to him vrith such symp^ 
thetic words and then came the master stroke: “I am grown ol^” 
he wrote. “I find mysdf much enfeebled by my recent illness. It is 
probable I shall not long have any more concern in these affttirs. I 
therefore now express my opinion to Your Excellency that the present 
ccmjunction is critical; that there is some danger lest Congress riiould 
lose its influence over the people, if it is found unable to procure the 
'^D(»uol, La Farticipation de la France, IV, 537. 
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ai(ib th^ are wantei, and that the whole system of the New Govern- 
ment in America may thereby be i^iaken.”* 

Of a>ime Franklin was much too wise to leave Vei^cnnes imder 
the impression that he did not also have the French cause at heart. 
On the contrary, he proceeded to demonstrate how, in hdping 
America, France would be safeguarding her own vital interests. So 
he points out, “( i ) K the Englidr arc suffered once to recover our 
country, such an opportunity of effectual separation, as the 
present, may not occur again in the course of &ge&. ( 2 ) That the 
possession of those fertile and extennve rt^ons and that vast sea- 
coast (American) will afford them so broad a basis for future great- 
ness, by the rafud growth of their commoxe, and breed of seamen 
and soldiers, as will enable them to become the terror of Europe, 
and to exercise with impunity that insolence which is so natural 
to their nation and which will increase enormously with the increase 
of their power.”* 

While Vergennes did not accede to all these demands, indeed 
even the long-promised and long-awaited Second Division was not 
granted, what was given most fortunately suflSced. Nor was Ver- 
gennes entirely in accord with the line of argument which the Ameri- 
cans and their French friends advanced. In council the Minister 
argued, “If more French troops are sent to America the F.n glish 
would increase their force proportionately which with so many more 
French soldiers removed from the European scene they would be 
to do.” In his letter to Luzerne of this date he shows that he is 
unfavorably impressed by the mutinous conduct of the Pennsylvania 
aM the New Jersey troops. He expresses the fear that if “so much is 
deme for them the Americam will relax their efforts.” Then, after 
the words of blame and the reservations, the great news. Count de 
Grasse had been ordered to send part of his fleet, now on the point 
of sailing from Brest, to the “North American coast, to co-operate in 
any imdertaking which may be projected by the Frendi and the 
American gener^.” The number of ships that will be sent, he ex- 
plained, “will depend upon the need the Spaniards [in the West 
Indies] have of our assistance.” In regard to finance the twenty-five 

*Wliarton, Diplomatic Correspondence, IV, 354. 

^Obid, 
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miHcMi Kwtt asked for was imiXOTble, but the Frendi Kiag wil 
‘‘advance to the Americam in the form of a gxatiiitoiis siilwdy the 
»im of mx million livirs toumois, making the total of the advances 
in two years 14 million Hvres toumois.*^® 

Now, whethor due to the pl^ speaking of young Lauren^ the 
suavity of Lafayette, or the wise coim^ of FranUin, it m certain 
that, as the result of their united endeavors, the outlook l^came 
suddenly brighter. With the arrival of the Concorde at Bortoa on 
May 8, with the Vicomte de Rochamb^u on lx)ard, and al» the 
new admiral of the French M. de Barras, came dispatches that 
were predro in their nature, and as a result they were aimfortii^. 
The frigates also brought “hard money’* to the amount of a 
Hvres and some explanation of why the long-expected Scc»nd Kvi- 
sion had dropped out of sight. Holland had at last opoily joineci the 
alliance, but for the moment, at least, far from being of assistaiKx:, 
she had to be helped. This circumstance, together with the powerful 
Britidi fleet cruising outside, had detained in Brest the long-prayed- 
for reinforcements. 

But this dispatch did not close the budget of good nefws — the first 
that had come across the seas since the arrival of Rochambeau. 
There was also a letter to him, a most important letter, written by M. 
de Castries, the Minister of the Marine, dated Brest, March 21, 
1781, and it read: “So as not to dqprivc America of the asristaiKx 
which was destined for her, His Majesty took the imm^ate artqi 
of supplying fimds and with this purpose in view had astignod tifcii 
smn of six milHon Hvres which G^aal Washington could oenpfoy 
to meet the nmis of the American Army.” And then the greatest 
announcement of all the welcome budget (“but of cour^ mc®t 
cemfidential,” the Minister insists) : “The Comte de Grasj^, in com- 
mand of the West Indian squadron now on the eve exf sailmg from 
France, has orders to enter American waters in July or August pomr 
digager, to break the blockade by which the squadnm of M* de 
Barras had been imprisoned for such a long time in Narragaiwstt 
wata:s,” Proudly the Minister enumerated the units d the grrat 
fleet that were ordered to sail with de Grasse and he conduded with 
tiie triumphant note: “There will be thirty-eight ves^ in a% and 
Farikipktion di h IV, 
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10 for a cojosidcrabk paricMi he wiH be master of the American coast 
md able to cooperate with yon if you widi to uudatake operations 
n the North/’^ 

Electrified by this stirring aimounccmcnt that at last put an md to 
Jidr winter of discontent, that dosed the long months of dday, 
ioubt, and uncertainty, in a few hours the long-postponed talk, face 
to face, was arranged between Washington and Rochaml^u, to 
imam the next ^ep, now that a real step forward was pc^srible. 

To escape the publidty that could not be avoided in a bustling 
own such as Hartford, the channing little village of Weathersfidd 
ivas iklected for the conference. In the following dioit smtences 
Washington recorded the bare outline of the meeting that was to 
iave results of such transcendent importance. The entries in his 
journal run: 

“igth (May) — Breakfasted at litchfidd, dined at Farmington 
md lodged at Weathersfidd at the home of Joseph Webb. 

“21 — Monday. Count de Rochambeau with the Chevalier de 
Uhastdlux arrived about Noon. 

— Tuesday. Fixed with Count de Rochambeau the plan of the 
Campaign. This day Americans and French dined together at 
Ikilyer’s Tavern in Weathersfidd. 

— (Wednesday) . Count de Rochambeau set out on his return 
:o Newport while I prepared and forwairded dispatches to the Gk>v- 
raors of the four New England states (imder flying seals) 

The Webb House, where the tmtative plans were discussed and 
he good understanding reached, still stands; and, thanks to the care 
rf tite Colonial Dames of America who treasure it, it has defied the 
avages of time and escape both the neglect and the degradation 
to whach, in the decades of forgetfulness, so many of our Revolu- 
ionary landmarks and monummts have succumbed. Nothing is 
banged. The same trees are there under which the generals sat. 
fou can hear the rustle of the maps, from the pen and pencil of 
irskine, which they studied; and the words of the agreements that 
vore reached ring in your ears. You can hear the galloping of the 
touriers as they hastened away, carrying Washington's dispatches 
^OTth, South, East, and West under ‘‘flying seak” to the riuggish 
[ovemors of the dormant states. Money, provisions, transportation 
^ArcMves Nat Marme. Carton Rochambean. 
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— all miJrt Ik forthcoming. *‘Now or ncvei^® was the dogaa erf tMt 
mamorable day; fortunately for ns and the world it was ‘‘now/* 

While aU the participants behaved with diplomacy and with 
diraetion and there was, mirabUe dictu^ little or no leakage, it m 
quite certain that in all the discussions Wadiington stcxKi out fcff h» 
projected attack on New York and that he was »iip|K>ited, thoii|^ 
jMt enthnaastically, by General Kmox, the chief of the Ckmlmaital 
aitilery. He was also supported by General Ehiporlail, a Fnandi 
oflBcar who had ^rved almc^t from the begmning of the war as chirf 
of the American engineers, and who, a few years later, was to 
Minister of War in France. 

If Rochambeau’s mind was made up at this moment he was tm 
diplomatic to show it, and he apparently gave all due wdght to the 
realms WaMiington advanced in these words against the Southern 
exp^tion: ‘The great waste of men which we have found from 
experience in long marches in the Southern states — the difficulty 
of tranqxjrt by land — and others too well known to Count de Ro- 
chambeau to need repeating, diow that an operation against New 
Yoik should be preferred in the present circumstances. . . And 
that there might not be the remotest chance of ambiguity or mis* 
understanding the very day the exchange of views was ccmcludcd 
and Rochambeau left for Newport to prepare for the march — ^to the 
ilwison at least — ^Washington wrote to the French MinistOTj, ‘T 
diould be wanting in respect and confidence were I not to add that 
our object is New York." 

At the time that the Weathensfidd conference was c:alled Thomse 
Jeffa:K>n, then governor of Virginia, urged Washington to come 
South and take command of the forces of his mother state. Wadm^- 
ton admitted in his reply that “his inclination would lead him to the 
defend of the state where hh property and connections ar^’* but 
added that “among the piowerful objections to leaving his premtt 
^tion the most powerful is the fact that no other per^n has jKwer 
to cmnmand the French troops, now about to form a junclicm with 
this army.” 

Fortunately this letter was not published, and so in the days of 
stress and of posable misunda:stancling the cxrfonists did not leam of 
ffie confidential instructions which had been given to Rochambeau, 
and which, exercising a wise discretion, he had promptly shown to 
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Washington. They had evidently been drawn with the purpose of 
preventing French troops from being placed under the command of 
a SolMvan cm: of a timilar incompetent, of whom it may be admitted 
there were still one or two at least in the American Army. This in- 
^ructibn read: “But in case the French Diviacm should ntrt be im- 
mediately united to General Va^gton [sic] and should be de- 
tached for an expedition or for operations with American corps, 
eadh of the generals dial! be independent, the one of the other, who- 
ever their respective rank may te.” There was still another reserva- 
tion which it is also most natural that the French should have made 
and to which Washington had no objection: “As far as possible you 
are to keep the French troops entrusted to your conimand as a Corps 
and you may state to General Washington, under whose orders the 
French trooi» must serve, as the occasion may present, that it is the 
intention of th^ King that the French troops should not be scattered 
and that they diould always serve as a Corps d’Arm6e and imder 
French generals, save only in the case of temporary detachment, 
and that in these cases it is expected that in a few days they should 
rejmn the main Body” (of the French) .* 

At Weathersfidd, while the plans of campaign were being dis- 
cussed, what undoubtedly became the closest and deepest friendship 
of Washington for a French officer was forming, for, of cour^ we 
must regard young Lafayette, as the French did, as an American 
officer. Fortunately Rochambeau brought with him to the confer- 
ence as his assistant and interpreter the world traveler who had 
visited the American Army in New Jersey, and it was not long before 
Wadiingtcm, who by nature as well as from training was always 
distant, always formal, found these valuable defenses thawing before 
the suimy charm of the Chevalier de Chastellux. 

Of course in the French Army there were many grands seignews 
and many veteran soldiers — men whose experience on the historic 
European battlefields must have been revealing and absorbingly in- 
teresting to Washington, the Indian fighter and the colonial path- 
finder. But Chastellux was all these things and more. He had efistinr 
guished himself in the Seven Years’ War, and then, as the friend of 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse and as the honored guest of Madame 

'Archives, ICst Guerre, 3733. Instruction Montbarey to Rochambeau dated 
Masdi I, 1780. 
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Geoffrin with whom he dmcd on the famom Wednesday cfFomo^ 
he must be regarded as a carpet knight also* He was an MCMdaximm 
— ^the first member of that learned company who aq>lored America 
and wrote a book about it. He was certainly the moit finMied pnxliict 
of the tet European education that Washington had mim in am- 
tact with, and it is easy to sec the quick conquer which his ciifi- 
vated mind achieved. It was immediate and complrte fKsrhap 
l^au^ throughout his long and splendid career Wsdtogton had a 
lively appreciation of how fragmentary and impair his own 
education had bmt. Indeed, as late as July 1785, then ao- 

daimed by both worlds as the greatest of mar, when I>avid Hum- 
phreys begged him, even importuned him, to write a narrative 
the great events of which he had been such a great part, he dedned 
to do it, not cmly because of ‘‘a pressure of butiness*' (thow: farm 
problem® at Moimt Vernon ! ) , but because of “a consciousness of a 
defective education.” 

Here there came to him out of the skies a man who was on an 
aflfectionate footing with the gods and half-gods of the polite worid 
of Europe; a man who knew Grimm, d’Alembert, and Marivaux; 
who was frequently the hc®t of Hume and Gibbon; who had carried 
on discusrions with Helvctius, with Turgot, and with Brienne, the 
future cardinal. In a word, the man who came to Wcathaddd 
with Rochambeau and sat in with Washington as interpreter and 
advi^ was a very mtercsting figure, and, as he i^kc 
fluoitly, the information that he had and the experience that were 
bdiind him did not ramia a do^d book to the American dfficeis. 

Of course Chastdlux’s narrative of travds in America had not 
appeared, nor yet the remarkable thesis he wrote in 1785 in amwo: 
to the question propoundol in that year by the Abb^ Raynal, **Was 
the discovery of America an advantage or a disadvantage to the 
world?” but his great volume, PSUciti Publiqm, whidi rum to e%ht 
hundred pages, was in every hand. Some of the condusions which 
our philosophic soldier reached in those days are today almost 
topical. Professional soldier though he was, ChasteDux bdievol in 
the possibility of eternal peace, and was bold mough to shout his 
bdid from the housetops, to the no little disgust of his army com- 
rades. He, while ever active in his military duties, was always saying 
tiiat peace would bring about Filidti Publique and that nothing 
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dse would tr could. Gurioi^ enou^ Ghastenux was the advocate 
of a league sadons long before the modem phase of this evep- 
lecuning id^ had taken shape; and there is sdll another ooc of his 
G^f^ons which is remarkably up to date. 

‘Today,” he wrote, “nothing impoverishes like war.” And he 
was intdhgcnt enough to note and to emphasize that the impover- 
ishmaat of the victor, if less noticeable, is none the less real than is 
the sad plight of the vanquished — a. truth which some very great 
men diaxwered only as recently as the decade in whidi we are 
living. Ghastdlux threw out the hopeful su^gesticm that these im- 
portant facts which he stressed could not continue to pass uimoticed 
forever. He was confident that the children of men, stupid as they 
often seemed to be, would someday leam this lesson, and he dosed 
with the hopeful statement: “Love of riches, after having caused 
so many evils to humanity, will resolve itsdf into the remedy of all 
our ills. When it is seen, as it should be, that war only impoveridies 
and ruins, it will imdoubtedly be discarded.” 

A great many ponderous tomes have been written both in favor 
of and also in criticism of the ideas of political economy which 
Chastellux so eloquently defended. Indeed, only recently a Sorboime 
(foctor wrote a theas, crowned with honors, which attempts to prove 
that this gallant French soldier, so dear to Washington, was the 
first of the Modems. I shall not pursue my inquiry into this phase of 
the chevalier’s activities, but merely quote the words of J&ome 
Adolphe Blanqui, which were exceedin^y generous when you re- 
member that it is a man of the rmiveraty world, a doset philosopher, 
who is speaking of a brilliant soldier. “He was,” said Blanqui, “one 
of the first writers who dared to shake off the yoke of the dassic 
traditions and to describe the world as he saw it.” 

With the problems of the opening campaign and the pressure of 
the many oAer diflSculties besetting them, it is not probable that 
Washington and Chastellux, so far apart in their life experiences, 
so dose in their sympathies, discoursed upon these vital matters in 
the Connecticut wllage, but it is quite certain that Washington was 
imprrased by the manners of the man, and equally certain that he 
perceived in Chastellux the qualities which Voltaire discovered a 
yrar or two later when he addressed to the chevalier his essay on 
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CMU (Taste) and hailed him as the Priest al th« iktht god 
that had ari%n in France: 

Volts y logez aupris du McStre 

Et le gofU est un Dieu noumau 

Qui oous a nommi son grmd-pritre. 

If his letters and journals show that Washington was com|detdjr 
under the spell that the visitor cast about him, the unusual visitcu', 
so dextrous with both pen and sword, it is {Peasant to note riiat tlu: 
attraction was mutual and lasdng. Three years later, when Cliastdi- 
hix was back in France and the banquets at the generous table ci 
Madame Geoff tin were resumed, Grimm wrote to Diderot: “Qias- 
teUux is back from America; Washington is his God.” 

According to M. Blanchard, on the very day of his return to 
Newport from the historic Coimccticut village, Rochambeau issued 
the preliminary orders for the French troops to prqpare for the 
march South that had at last been agreed upon. Of course now the 
troubles of the supply oflBcers grew heavy, especially so for M. 
Blanchard, who had been chtsen to act as a pioneer surveyor to go 
ahead and secure proviaons so that the marching troops should 
travel <m full stomachs. According to the chief commissary, and in 
this he is suppeated by Fersen, the difficulties of the march were 
great, and poor Blanchard was evidently im anything but a happy 
frame of min d — especially at the start. As he proceeded along the 
proposed route to Ae Hudson, buying and bartering for provirions, 
he wrote: “The Americans supplied us with nothing. We were 
obliged to purchase everything and provide ourselves with the mere^ 
trifles. It is said that it is better to make war in an enemy’s country 
rather than among one’s friends. If that is an axiom, it acquires 
more truth when war is made in a poor and exhausted country 
where the men are possessed of little knowledge, are selfish and 
divided in their opinions.” When the hour of departure struck, all 
Newport was on hand to see the gallant fellows off and to wish them 
Godspeed. Some of the onlookers noted cmious things. One was 
the f^ that every fifth soldier was given a botde of vinegar which 
he was cffdored to ladle out and mix with the drinking water “to 
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Ml tie malarm gaim/’ A wise prccaiitioB, doiibtlea, but soon to be 
d«:ai*ded, as were the red flannel anti-cholera belts so geu'eroudy 
marred out to our volunteers of 1898 as they embarked for Cuba, 

After the long months of inactivity the French ^Idieis now 
marched into the unknown land with alacrity and enthuriami. Many 
rumors were currmt as to where they were going, what was to be 
thdr destination, but happily on one point thare was comply 
agreement — they were marching toward the memy! 

On his first day out as a supply ^ut, Blanchard stopi^ to dine 
at the famous Waterman’s Tavan, five leagues frmn Providence 
and pudied on later to Plainfidd, where, as he says, he ‘lay the 
night,” The next night he ‘lay at Bolton,” where he “was very sick 
after a fatiguing march.” On the eighteenth he arrived at Hartford, 
by passing “a ferry acrc^ the Connecticut River, which emptied 
into the sea and carries vessels of 70 tons up to Hartford. 

“After having paid some attention to my buaness,” he continued, 
*‘I went to dine with Colonel Wadsworth, whom I had known in 
Newport. He is the person who supplied the Army there. He has a 
handsome house, very neatly furnished.” 

Leaving Blanchard in the midst of his troubles, let us return to 
Rochambeau, who, with the main body, was getting ready to move, 
but rather slowly, as the Americans thought. He first asked Governor 
Greene for an order “to impress aU wagons that axe on Rhode Island 
for carrying our baggage as far as Bristol Ferry.” But it was not until 
June 9 that the actual orders were issued for the First Division to 
embark on the following day. This was the Bourbonnais brigade and 
was composed of the banner regiment of that name and lie Royal 
DciK-Ponts. This was to be folfowcd next day by the Soissonais 
Wgadc, composed of that raiment and the battalions of the 
Saintonge regiment. 

These troops embarked in little boats on the river, met with the 
usual difiiculties, and only reached Providence late that evening, too 
late to go into camp, so the town authorities placed a numl^ of 
vacant houses at their disposal. Here there ensued quite a dday in 
the forward movement. There was great difficulty in collecting 
hew^ for the artillery and trained oxen for the b^gage wagons. 
After all, these were problems for the supply oflicefs alone, and 
(los^ who arrived in town cm the fourteenth with Rocdiambea% 
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was on the tiptoe of excitement and made the following notes in 
diary: 

“Besides the military objective, about which I know more than 
the others, and which I know will fumidi us with a ma« interesting 
campaign, we are aD looking forward to other pleasures, sedng the 
new country, making new acquaintances, learning all about erther 
provinces, the habits of the people, their products, and having inta^ 
course with the good Americans.” 

Now another occasion for delay cropped up, and M. Blanchard 
was at his wit’s end how to care for reinforcements which had 
arrived in Boston. Whatever others may think, M. Blanchard, w1k> 
had to feed them, considered this windfall most mof^KHtune. ^unt 
Rochambeau ma^e the official annoimcement to Washington in his 
letter of the fifteenth from Providence: “Of my troops who have 
landed in Boston today, there are 400 who are in cemdition for duty 
and 260 attacked with the Scurvy. The 400 will arrive here on Sun- 
day, and on Monday, the i8th, I will push on with the regiment of 
Bourbonnais. The horses, the artillery, and the wagons arc arriving 
from diffcroit places, and I trust that from now on the movement 
of every regiment will go on regularly.” 

In the <^y stages of the march the brigade formation seens to 
have been abandoned. The British were far away, lethargic, and 
there was no danger of an attack; and so, “as not to be a Imrden 
to the inhabitants,” Closen wrote, “the device of smaller separate 
units was hit upon.” This is made dear by a letter which Rodiam- 
beau sent to the Commander in Chief, reportmg his pre^ress, under 
date of June 22, from Hartford: 

“I arrived here yesterday with the first raiment, which Iras been 
followed thfr day by the sreond, and will be tomorrow by the third, 
and on the day after by the fourth. I shall stay here this day and 
tomorrow to allow time for our broken artillery caissons and car- 
riages to be mended, and our young artillery horses and oaten to re- 
hresh themselves. I dial set off the day after tmnorrow with the first 
r^jment for Newtown, and I shal probably arrive there on the 
28th and stay the 29th and the 30th.” 

Once there, the Frmch general stated that he would assemble 
the regiments in brigades. They would be af^roaching enemy 
country dien, and more precautiorB had to be taken. After Newtown 
1 m expected to nrardi in two divisiorrs to the North River. He also 
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opMncd that as a protection from attack, Lauzun would mardi 
on Ms left flank by a differmt route nearor the sound through 
Middletown and Wallingford, Ripton and North Stratford, where 
he was acp«d:cd to arrive on the twenty-dghth. 

Tliere are in existence many charming letters that were received 
from the soldiers on the march to the front or sent aftor them, but 
surely none can be more chaiming than this letter of “Moll/^ Robm- 
mm to Noailles dated ‘'‘NewiK>rt 31st of ye 6th Mo. 1781”: 

Since I wrote last I have had the pleasure of receiving thine of the 
17th; and the pain of perusing one of the 19th both from Providence — 
Pardon the latter expression, it is rough — ^the sensation which directs 
my pen, is not. — I confess I was hurt at the idea of thy admitting a 
thought that it is in the power of absence to reduce our friendship to 
an acquaintance; or of time to banish him from our memory: indeed, 
we shall think it injurious, wMle our hearts speak a language so differ- 
ent, they say it will be impossible ever to forget what has made such 
pleasing impressions upon them — ^but if I proceed in this way, I shall 
be suspected of that inclination to quarrel which I have so often been 
accused of. I win therefore change the subject and thank thee most sin- 
cerdy for the pleasure I received from the letter of the 1 7th and the one 
of the 19th too. And so you have bid a lor^ adieu to this part of the 
country, and are going far from us, but my letters shall pursue thee, 
they shall continually evince to thee the sincerity of that attachment. 
, . . How has thee contrived. Count de Noaflles, to conceal from us 
&e courtier, which might have dazried our eyes, without touching our 
hearts; and appear to us only in the endearing light of a friend? . . . 
My mamma . . . eva: claims half thy letters; my father and sister de- 
mand their share of me, and if I was to submit quietly to all their 
requiritions, I riK>idd reserve none for myself. . . . Your departure 
from this place has furnished abundant employment for the idle daugh- 
ters of Parnassus; every murmuring rivulet and shady grove is called 
to witnei^ thdr grief, and every weeping muse is invoked to describe 
their sorrows. This must doubtless be a very great consolation to you; 
and to add to thy private satisfaction I assure thee the red and white 
are distinguished [red and white were the colors of his regiment]. ... 
Adieu, Count de Noailles, if thou wishes to make us happy, let us hear 
often from thee, and be assured that everything wMch concerns thee 
fe very interesting to this family. May God Almighty preserve thee in 
CTBry danger, prays M. R. 31st of ye 6th Mo. 1781.* 

•Stone 
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M. de QttKn, mow one of Rochambean^ mdm^ m h» acxmail dl 
the day’s march from Providmee, went nwre fuly into mMitarf 
details: 

*Trhc Army wil divide its proviaom for man and bca^ and camp 
in different places, so that the passage of the tm&im mmy not be a 
bnrdm to the inhabitants- Wyhing to perform a double ^rvice for a 
time I began by mounting guard the evening of our departure frean 
Providence and I decided with the General’s peniBMon to march 
with the regiment the first days of the march that I nri^t |«rf«wia 
x»me act of ^rvice for my comrades and not let them do cvcrytMi^ 
for me. On the 19th I left with the Regiment of Deux-Ponts. M. dc 
Vlomesnil [the elder] was the superior officer erf this Divwkm^ Chir 
first day^s march was very exhausting, owing to the bad roatb 
tween Providence and Waterman’s Tavern, and for that tm^ar 
the trooi^ always march badly the first day out. The artillery ar- 
rived very late. On the 20th we continued our march untifl wc 
reached Plainfield which is composed of some thirty houses wHdi 
surround the meeting house. The roads were stiU very bad. Plain- 
field c^ers an exedttent protection for ten thousand men to op|x^ 
an enemy who might attempt to cross the Connecticut River.” 

Later Cloj^ wrote: “On the 23rd we joined the regiment of 
Bourbonnais at East Hartford without experiencing our former 
difficulti^ as all the roads over which we marchai were good. Head- 
quarters were at Hartford, the capital of Connecticut, i^tuat^ om 
ffie right bank of the river of the same name whidb is navigaHe for 
boats of 1 50 tonnage for 40 miles further up the rivo:. Hartford 
derives its name from the fact that the Rivo* divides the town in 
two parts. In the afternoon I went to Wcatha::^dd, a dhammig 
village four miles beyond Hartford. From a belfry I had one of the 
most beautiful views imaginable. A veritable j^orama opened 
before my eyes. 

“The two days’ sojourn which each divirion made at HartfcMd 
was fuHy occupied in repairing the artiHory admym and the 
wagons. The Royal Deux-Ponts have lost three men up to now 
and the Soi^nais nine. During our stay here troops, gui^ animals, 
equipage, and l^iggage were aH ferried across the rivar.” 

The AH>6 Robin, however ddightful as a diarist, was not a 
veteran campaign^-, and while he was proud of the way the officers 
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and iBcn txirc up imder the harddiips of the march, as for hinmlf 
he grumbled not a little. He joined the Soissonais regiment at Provi- 
donee and he reported that the town was well populated, ‘‘the houses 
mostly wocxiai — ^though »mc arc handsome and built of brick.” 
Thom the padre tells of his personal sorrows: 

‘‘Having books to divert my mind from the fatigues, I write often 
and in place of ink use the sap from the fruit of an herb — happy if I 
may but be able to rest awhile. But no — from two o^dock m the 
morning the noisy beating of the drum orders me to tear mysdf 
away from my hard bed, one must hastilly pack up his ambulatory 
dwelling — mount one^s horse or follow on foot the slow march of the 
foot-soldier bent under the weight of his knapsack. Arriving at the 
place destined for the camp one must still wait during the best part 
of the day for the wagons carrying our baggage. The sun has almost 
nm its course before our debilitated stomachs have performed 
their important functions. Stretched out on the dusty grass panting 
with thirst, I often wished — like the Rich Man — that another 
Lazarus would dip the tip of his finger in water to quench my thirst. 
Our young leaders, brought up in ease and luxury, stand the strain 
with a courage which makes me blush at my weakness. Their frugal 
but abundant table offers to the officers an existence which without 
immm and i^rvants had been well-nigh impossible, and they en- 
courage the soldiers by walking ahead of them. 

“The astonishing thing,” continued the abb^, “is to witness the 
French characteristic of gaiety on aU these painful marches. The 
Americans whom curiosity leads by thousands to our camp are re- 
ceived with joy. We play for them our military instruments, which 
l^mtly appeal to them. Then officers, soldiers, and the Americans 
mix and dance together. It is the feast of Equality, the first fruits 
of the Alliance which should reign between these nations.” 

Of the fourth camp, that at Windham, Deux-Ponts wrote: 

“We encamped in a little valley surrounded by woods. An hour 
after our arrival a fire broke out in the forest on the left of the 
camp. We employed three himdred men in trying to put it out, but 
did not succeed. The fire burnt only the brush-wood and did not 
attack the large trees. This accident, appalling in every other region, 
cawed no excitement at all among the near-by Americaw, whose 
country is full of forests. Sometimes even they congratulate them- 
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selves on having a big conflagration, as it mwm than the 
cattnig down the trees to clear the land.** 

whfle at the fifth camp, recorded the following cniions 

incidait: 

'*‘Wc reached Bolton (5th camp) with the grmtcM dMiciiltf in the 
worid. All the roads were frightful. I hold a iKwiticm halfway up a 
hiU at the foot of which we have pitched our camp. The 
mh^er of this place is a large, stout man with a g€aianot» antoimt 
of self-pos^sam. He is married but being without cMIdrai he 
suggested to the wife of Grenadier Gabd of the Royal I>ctix-Bc«n» 
that be would Kke to adopt one of bar daughters, whom he fwmniaal 
to care for as if were his own child, and, to dose the boigidn^ 
he offered 30 Louis. But the Grenadia and his wife wore groiliy 
attached to their little four-year-old child and absdiutdy refuj^ 
M. Colton*s oft-rq>€ated offers — ^thm proving their unsclfidb devo- 
tion and fine characto:.** 

This is the only reference in any of the diaries to the fact that 
apparently some of the Froich soldiers were accompanied by wives 
and children. 

Du Bourg is also enthusiastic with regard to the views and vfetas 
he enjoyed in and near Hartford. In hds diary he described it as ^‘quile 
a conridcrable place, divided by the River of the same name [riej* 
We halted there to rest the troops and to make the necessary re^hs 
to artilcry and baggage waggons. On the aftonoon of June 24 I 
went to sec a charming village, called Weathersfidd, only about 4 
miles from East Hartford. It would be impossible to find prettier 
houses and a more beautiful view. I dimted up into the staple erf 
the church and bchdd the richest country I had yet sem in America* 
From this vantage point you can s€^ for 50 miles around/* 

The greatest road difficulties were met with at a place ca&d 
Breakneck BGB, and du Bourg explains that thk meam Cmse^cm 
and adds that the MU was wd named. Clexsen rdates how, *^Oii 
the 27th we marched to Barnes Tavrni without much fatigue, Imt 
the following day we had a most exhausting march before reaching: 
Break-Noi (betweoi Waterbury and Southbury), a name weD 
deserved for the stony roads and the endle^ mountains with wMch 
this part of the country is covered. They made the journey most 
i^uigerous. Two very pretty young ladies whom we foimd at the 
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Ikhto erf M. <k VkMncaml to appear out of qmce to m»?e 

I® and to mmt actmt mitigate tht miseries expcrieiic^ in the mom* 
h^. Our artillery and our wagon® did not arrive, one by one, until 
mne o*do<± in the evening/’ 

Tim tenth camp was a Httlc i^uthwcsl of Newtown. “We halted 
ther^” wre^ du Bourg, “and should not have left it so mon but for 
the ordos which M. dc Rochambeau received h^e from General 
Wadiington requesting him to hasten his march.” Du Bourg reiM>rts 
timt the letter from American headquarters was dated June 30, 
and that in it Washington urged the French commander ^‘to push 
m im men with greater speed than hitherto maintained and by a 
different route, and all possible secrecy is also enjoined. Orders are 
accordingly given,” wrote du Bourg, “for the First Brigade to march 
in the morning (July i ) and the Duke’s Legion which is now at New 
Stratford will undoubtedly march at the same time. The rest of the 
Army will follow when the next IMvision comes up tomorrow.” 

These hurry orders, the reason for which was never completely 
disclosed, at least not to the French, brought Lauzim quickly out of 
Q>nnecticut into the highlands of northern Westchester. He arrived 
at the village of Bedford early on July 2 and continued his march 
that afternoon toward North Castle. It was on the historic green of 
this beautiful Revolutionary village that the cavalry under Lauzun, 
that had come from Lebanon by a route nearer the sound, joined 
forces with the infantry. To eff^ this jimcture Deux-Ponts tells 
how the Soissonais regiment was comp^ed to make two days’ 
journey in one. 

The pEgrim who tries to follow in his footsteps will find, as indeed 
du Bouig warned him, that his stated itinerary will be difficult to 
retrace and that in some respects it is mirieading. In those days 
which tried men’s ankles and the axles of their carts, as well as their 
souls, such roads as there were in this country ran from north to 
south; also, it is well to remember that, as a general thing, the land- 
marks he urges you not to lose sight of are gone or no longer recog- 
nizable. 

If you persist in your purpose, now and again you come upon 
a stretch of wood road that seems quite unchanged, since it re- 
sounded with the martial dank of the metal trappings of Lauzun’s 
hussars, or echoed with the footsteps of Noailles and Closeo, march- 
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iag out in front to hearten their nun. Of ccMuae m a gtxKral thing 
the winding roads which foSowol the local catde tracks have been 
oigulfed by the great parkways, and the broad avenues which the 
metropolis sends out into three states like grasping tentacles throttle 
all country life. 

When you leave Ridgcbmy, the northern sectkoi of the statdly 
Ridgefield of today (it has forgotten its Revolutktnary nair^), you 
advance toward the valley of the Mianus along a road that is Ktdc 
changed, throu^ sjdvan scenes that must have been familiar to 
Rochambeau’s men. The forest birds twitter wifli excitemeat at 
the sight of the unusual pedestrian, or is it pedt;^ that they, too, 
are listening to die French drums and the American fifes as they 
played the “Huron March” in the heroic marches long ago? 

Suddenly you come out of the woodland and into a vaDtey of 
stately trees and living streams, and if you are guided by Ei^khoe's 
map,^* and if well advised you will be, you diould look for the 
house where the map states, without further details, that “A Devil” 
lived in these epic days. 

Here we are confronted by change; only a gaunt and Uackened 
chimney indicates where this homestead stood. Bearing o£F to tbe 
right, and only a few yards farther on, the narrow, heritating wood 
road is suddenly swallowed up by a great highway; it knows exactly 
where it is going and will not deviate for hill or dale. Three hundred 
yards farther along it almost runs over the Revoluticmary rmit, 
where the grain for Washington’s army was ground in the days 
after the White Rains battle, when the American tro(^ were scat- 
tered all along the ridges of North Castle that itow b^;in to rise up 
out of the valley before you. 

The rntfi grinds no more, but it can. It is quhe spruced up and 
seems to enjoy the degant leisure by which it fa enveloped. The 
water tumbles idly over the dam, de^ite the many plans of local 
wiseacres, who hate to see so much power gmng to waste. Tbe 
mill has a salfafied air, and smiles upon its appreciative owner as 
though it knew from the sad fate of near-by landmaiks how much 

"lint topographer of the ContineDtal Army; oi^mals of these remaricaMe 
m:^ are in the possenion ot the New York Historical Society — a gift of 
Gonvurnenr Morris, chairman of rite War Committee of the Coorinental Ckmgress 
and founder tibe sodety. 
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more digoified it is to remain a hi s toric monument than to become 
a garish teahouse. 

The village green at Bedford which now opens before you is 
Bttic ehangfd from what it was on that far-off day whoa the gay 
Lauzun galloped across it with the black heron feather quivering 
in his cap. The feather was the parting ^t of Madame de Coigny 
when the Beau Sabreitr sidled away to help the Americans. Next to 
his hi^bcating heart he always carried a packet of her letters, and 
this periiaps expljum his orders to the dashing hussars who followed 
him that should he fall they should bury him there “but not disrobe 
him.” 

They had met only a few days before the expedition sailed, dining 
a fete which the dty of Paris offered the King. “At the banquet,” 
Lauzun wrote in his memoirs, “she appeared wonderfully attired 
and with a great black heron feather on the right side of her robe.” 
The feather she gave him, and her letters came across the seas to 
her cavalier in America, despite the British fleet and the cosmopoli- 
tan corsairs. “With what touching simplicity she revealed her soul,” 
ounmented Lauzun in his memoirs. “She iffd not say she loved me, 
but she said that she counted so much on my sentiment for her that 
she made me almost as much pleasure.” The charming Madame de 
Coigny, if it is not peering too far into the dark future that awaits 
so many of the actors in this narrative, was the grandmother of the 
Dudiesse de Praslin, whose horrible death at the hands of her hus- 
band, a peer of France, cemtributed more than any other factor to 
the overthrow of the Monarchy of July. 

Qramot du Bourg, who apparently had arrived in Boston with 
the replacement troops some weeks bdore, gave a vivid description 
®€ this stage of the journey South and the coming together of the 
columns: “In Bedford,” he wrote, “the l^ion of Lauzun which up to 
tihis time had marched on our left flank joined us, and here in Bed- 
ford we took up a position from which it would have been impnssihlp- 
to dnve us. The Grenadiers and the Chasseurs were placed beyond 
ffie vfllage, and the Legion of Lauzun in advance of them, and still 
farther on in front of us were i6o American dragoons. On arriving 
at Bedford we learned that the evening before a party of Engtish 
dragoons burned some houses at a short distance fram the \^age 
which had itself suffered great depredaticoB a shert rim e brfore. 
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This is a very anall place and it was with cifikiilty that we found 
room for the anal headquarters of our Fim Divia«i. 

"‘Washington arrived and encamped his army a miles to the 
ri|^t of m. We are distant at the farther not mmt than 1 5 leagues 
from New York and from this momait we may ocawdex our cam- 
paign as o|^cd/" S^d- Th^ army mardioi to North C«*k 
whore it encamped in an exedttent pontiem althou^ kas miitairf 
than that of ye^erday. We halted the 4th and 5th at Nortb Oaiik 
and to thk place M. dc Fersoi and M, dc Vaub^ rrtuntod and re- 
pined. They had been given permisrion to folow the L<^k« 
Lauzim which was expected to ^irpri^ Ddancc/s a3r|M at Mor- 
rmmia. At the mommt they appeared, however, they saw ahemt 
5,000 Enj^Bjii debouching in sevtxal columns. This compdlol tkam 
to rccross a stream (the Bronx) and fall into line erf Imttle Wriai 
Goo. lincdtot.** 

The meeting of the generals at North Cla:^c and the coining to- 
gether of the French and American troops are very rimply described 
by du Bourg: “On July 5,” he writes, “General Washingtem came 
to sec M. dc Rochambeau. Notified of his approach, we mountoi 
our horses and went out to meet him. He received us with the afFar 
bility which is so natural to him. He is a very fine-lookii^ man. 
His bearing is noble in the highest degree and his mannars are those 
of one perfectly accustomed to sexiety, quite a rare thing certainly 
in America. 

“He paid a visit to our camp, dined with us, and later we cMx>nai 
him several miles on his return.’^ He adds, “On this occarion I was 
equally surprised and touched at the true and pure Joy of Gencxal 
Washington. Of a natural coldness and of a serious and noble 
bearing, which in him is true dignity, and which so well actorm the 
chief of a nation, his features, hk very deportmaat — al w«c 
changed in an instant. He put aridc his du^ctor as arKtcr of Nordi 
America and contented himself for the momeiit with that of a 
citizen, happy at the grod fortune erf hk country. A child whose 
evoy wish had been gratified would not have ci^perienc^ a 
tion more livdy, and I believe that I am ddbag ImnOT to the fodings 
of this rare man in mdeavoring to express thdr ardbr.’* 

General Dumas,^^ who was afeo present, was equally enthuriaMic 
in Wb monoirs. He wrote: 

«7ol.I,p.44. 
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“Gccrral Washangton wcQt in p«!M)n to the French headquarters 
acccHnpmicd by the Marqins dc Lafayette. This interview between 
the two generals was to us a beautiful sight. We had been impatient 
to sec the hero of liberty. His dignified address, the amplidty of his 
manners and mild gravity, surpassed our expectation and won every 
heart” 

On the other hand, M. Blanchard, the commissary, wrote: “His 
phydc^[n<Mny has something grave and senous, but is never stem 
and, on the contrary, becomes softened by the most gracious and 
amiaHe smiles. He is affable and converses with his oflScers f amiliar ly 
and gaily.” 

The Prince de Broglie, who had probably more experience of 
camps and courts than any of his comrades quoted above, says of 
Washington: “In his private conduct he preserves that polite and 
attentive good breeding which satisfies everybody and offends no one. 
He is a foe to ostentation and to vainglory.” 

The Chevalier de Ghastellux, who was closer to the Commander 
in than any of the French officers except Lafayette, wrote: 

“It is not my intention to exaggerate. I wish only to express the 
impression that General Washington has left on my mind. The conti- 
nent of North America, from Boston to Charleston, is a great vd- 
every page of which presents ins eulogium. Brave without 
temerity, laborious without ambition, generous without prodigality, 
noble without pride, virtuous without severity. It will be said of him 
at the end of a long civil war, he had nothing with which he could 
reproach himself.” 

The next day, July 6, du Bourg wrote: “We left very early in 
the mnm in g to make a junction with the American Army, and en- 
camped on the ‘white’ Plain.*!, Philipsburg. We had already suffered 
terribly on our journey with the excessive heat of the country, but 
it is impossible to be more troublal by it than we were this last day. 
More than 400 soldiers dropped down, unable to march further, 
but by halts and care all at last reached thdr haven. We went into 
camp with our right resting on the left of the American Army, in 
a p^cctly good poation where we would be extremely ^ad to have 
M. Clinton come after tis. The baggage and artillery got in very late 
and three mai of the Deux-Ponts regiment ajparently deserted.” 

Although it was an official bulletin, WashingtCHi announced on 
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the same day in warm terms the arrival of the French: *T 1 i€ Ckmk- 
mander in Chief with pleasure embraces the earfial piiMc 
tnnity of es:pr^ng his thanks to His Ej:i»iaicy, die Ckmiit de 
Rochambean, for the iimtmitting zeal with which he h» prewy 
ented his march in older to form the long-wMied-fw Jimctioii 
tween the French and the American forces, an wait whidb miM 
afford the highest degree of pleasure to every Mend of Tm 
and from which the happiat coiBcqncnces are to be o^MctedL Tte 
General entreats His Excellency, the Count, to CDonvey to the dBfoas 
and the soldiers under his immediate ammaiid the gfatdM 
he oitertams of the cheerfulness with which they porfcOTnoi so hmg 
and laborious a march at this extreme hot seasem. The n^imait 
of Saintonge is entitled to peculiar acknowledgoneots, for tlK: ^irit 
with which the men cOTtinued and supported their mardi witfemt 
one da/s respite.” 

From this special citation of the rear-guard regiment it would 
appear that the men of the Saintonge, fearful of missing the first 
brush with the Britidi, came right along without the rest days en- 
joyed by the other units and overtook the vanguard as they came 
into the Allied camp. 

The grumblings of Blanchard and the other supply officos at the 
want of conridcration and assistance from the civilian population do 
not seem to have affected the judgment of Rochambeau; in any 
event, it is the buriness of the commanding g€i:Ka:aI to overlook, and 
as qiecdily as possible to forga, such unpleasant details. His 
WCH^ to Washington were that the march had been made without 
any oimplaints and that the “people received them with blcsrings^** 
And from ‘TThe White Plains” on July 6 he wrote to M. de Barras, 
the new naval commander in Newport: “We have made the most 
rapid march, without any dissatMaction, without leaving a man 
hind us, except ten love-sick ^diws from the regiment erf &>B»naii 
who wanted to return to see their sweethearts at Newport and for 
whom I am going to send. Our junction was made with great ao 
damation on the part of the Americans.” In his official rqpoit to 
the dder S^ur, who was now Minister of War, Rodiambeau wrote: 
*We have made 220 miles in deven days* march. There arc not 
four pinvinces in the Kingdom of France where we could have trav- 
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dcd with as much ordor and economy, and without wanting for 
anytlung.** 

A dc«ription is lacking of the wagon trams of the main divMon, 
but the account of a local historian of the pa^ge of Lauzun’s 
through Redding a few hours before it joined the infantry at 
Bedford would j^em to indicate that the gallant marquis did not 
pro|K)se that his men should be dependent for provoider on the 
a>untry they passed through. **They camped on the old parade 
ground/’ he wrote. *Their supply train numbered 8io wagons, mc«t 
of them drawn by two yoke of oxen and a horse leading.” 

The camp at Philipsbui^, where the main body of the American 
troops had long awaited the important decision that was so difficult 
to niake, the advance on New York or the march South, rested on 
the Hudson River at Dobbs Ferry. Here there were strong earth- 
works, which extended east to the Sawmill River. The French, whai 
they arrived, lay farther inland, beyond the valley of the Sawmill 
River. Every now and then what appears to be a French ovai or 
a dugout is brought to light by the historical researchers of the 
ndghborhood. In one aspect, the place is fortunately quite im- 
changed. In his journal Count de Damas wrote: ‘‘We have a charm- 
ing position here among the rocks and under magnificent tuEp trees.” 
Both the rocks and the beautiful trees are still there. 

The Abb6 Robin also gives an arresting account of what he, too, 
saw at Philipsburg, and of the preparations for the march South. He 
manages to present a new and perhaps not a wholly correct account 
of why the numbers of the American Army fluctuated with such 
astonMiing rapidity. He wrote: “How many men Washington has 
is nc^ known; he has always had the ability to conceal his numbers 
cvm irmsi the very units that con:qx>se it. Now with a few soldiers 
forms a Spacious Camp and spreads a large number of tents. 
Then again with a large number of men he reduces his toitage and 
his force almost vanishes. On the moment even though detachments 
may not have been sent away the camp does not seem to contain 
more than a skeleton of an army.” 

The abb6 also gives an inter^ting account of his first impresrion 
(rf the American soldiers: “As yet,” he says, “they have no reguM- 
dem uniform, only perhaps the officers and some of the artillery. 
Several regments have little white cosaques axm des pmtgos — 
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fringed hunting tunics — ^the effect of winch is quite agreeat:de. They 
all wear linen pantaloons, easy and comfortable c^>ecially during 
the great heat. They permit ptifect freedom of action while on the 
march. With a food ration kss substantial than ours and a less 'vig- 
orous phy^ue, they are well able to stand the fatigues, perhaps for 
this very reason. 

“The great advantage of suitable clothing was n<^ sufficiently 
appreciated in France,” he continued. “There one has sacrificed 
too much to appearances. One has there fergotten that troops arc in- 
tended for action and not for Aow. The ideal clothing wcaibl be 
a garment as light as possible, only sufficient to cover the soldier ar^ 
not to hamper or harass him. The reason why the Sdssonnais had 
so few imagglers and so few side on the march was because mir 
cokmd had taken the precaution of having finen Inxcxhes made fcH- 
all the men. 

“These Amcricaui linen uniforms are very satisfactory in every 
way and are kept quite dean. This neatness is noticeable {particu- 
larly among the officers. When viewing their fine appearance one 
would suppose that these troops were immediately followed by a 
considerable baggage train, but it is not so. I am greatly astonkbol 
at finding in their tents, where three or four men live, not over 40 
{Pounds of baggage. Hardly any of them have a mattress. One Uao- 
ket spnread out ova- branches and the bark of tr^ serves their offi- 
cers as a bed. I notice die same practice among the soidkrs. Th^ 
are careful not to sleep directly on the ground, while <Mir men {sne- 
fer it.” 

T^ie abb£ docs not bdieve in the adjacent Croton water supply, 
although the {people of New York have been drinking it these many 
decades. He thinks his colond preserved the health of his men be- 
cause he ordered the sujperior officers to mix rum with thdr water. 
Also, when the march South began, the colond would send ahead 
and purchase barrels of dder which “he would distribute to the mem 
at low cost price.” 

Later on*® the abb€ gave a graphic descripption of a July storm in 
Westchester which made the first Hape of the march South pparticu- 
lariy disagreeable. It was twenty-two miles firom the AUi^ canq) 
back to Neath Castle and heavy raim followed them aQ the way. 
p. 77. 
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Th* abb£ wrote: “Instead of getting there at lo co” 1 1 in the morn- 
ing, we did not arrive until 8 the foEowing day.” OfBcers and sol* 
diets passed the nig^t on the road in “deplorable weather with 
the water halfway to our knees.” It was evidently more through bad 
ludk than by dcagn that the abb^ became involved in this distresang 
march. He admits: “I most imprudently went forward by a road 
infested with maurauders who show no mercy to the French. A 
servant escaped them recently only because he was heavEy armed; 
and within a few days they have hanged the secretary of one of our 
commtesaries and murdered an oflBcer of the Lau2nm regiment. I 
was most fearful, ind^d frightened, I admit, on finding myself 
alone and without defense in these woods. I was afraid I would be 
added to the number of those who have become the victims of the 
Anti-RepubUcans. Fortune favoring me, I at last reached camp with- 
out tent and without shdter; I passed the night lying down by a 
great fire, being scorched on one side while I was inundated on the 
odier. 

“Because of extreme scarcity of animals, all our ofiicers’ baggage 
had been cut down to 150 pounds,” he continued. “Nevertheless, 
our young officers, bom to ease and luxury, supported the fatigue 
with a courage which made me blush for my weakness. Most of 
them encouraged the soldiers by marching on foot at the head of 
the colunm. Indeed, the "^comte de Noailles made the whole jour- 
ney South on foot.” He then explained that this was the march 
toward King’s Ferry for the purpose of crossiag the river, and that 
the Americans marching close to the river got there first. 

And then, for once, in the friendly letter which from King’s Ferry 
00 August 21, 1781, Washington wrote to Rochambeau, he broke 
out with a French expression. Fortunately this letter was not pub- 
Edied at the time, so it did not become manifest to ardent Repub- 
licans that the general was being corrupted by French influences. 

“I ghall be happy in your company tomorrow at dinner in my 
quarters,” he writes, “and wifl meet you at the Ferry tomorrow by 
eight o’clock. When we will either be furnished with some cold 
repast en passant, or I wUl take you to my quarters about three miles 
from the Ferry where you shall be introduced to a warm break- 

fast.”^ 

« 

^^EU^cHainbeau Papers. 
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Th£ Lure of New York 


It is passing strange that the writers of the many volumes that 
have been written to explain in detail the genesis of the camjmgn 
that resulted in victory, upon which the Allied armies arc now am- 
barking, should almost invariably ignore the most valuable original 
document dealing with it that survives. Yet without its authorita** 
tive guidance, what happened in these days of doubt and uncer- 
tainty is quite incomprehensible. Let us look into what Wadiingtcm 
called his Concise Jourmd of the Military Transactions which most 
fortunately he began to keep on May i, 1781. Perhaps this great 
document has been ignored so generally becaiE^ of the r^rtttaHe 
slackness in some quarters that it reveals. Yet it is not fair to those 
who faced the storm and remained steadfast to ignore that even 
in those heroic days there were “summer soldiers** too. 

“All buriness is being done by Military Impress,** Wasteigton 
wrote in May 1781 : “We are dsdly and hourly oppresring the peo- 
ple, souring their tempers and alienating their affection. Instead oi 
having the regiments compleated to the new establidiment (and 
which ought to have been so by the 15th of ENxember) agreeable to 
the requisitions of Congress, scarce any state in the Union has at 
this hour an dghth part of its quota in the field and little pra^^^ict, 
that I can see, of ever getting more than half. 

“In a wor 4 instead of having everything in readiness to take the 
Fidd, we have nothing — and instead of having the project of a 


^It Is today one of the maixy Washington treasures in the Manuscript ^ivlsion 
ol the library of Gongre^ 


lOS 
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glorious olfcoave campaiga before m we have a bewildered and 
gioomy defraave oac, we should recave a powerful aid of 

Ships, Laud Troops, and money from our generous Alies, and thea 
at preant are too contingent to build upon.” 

On May 6 the entry reads: ‘T resolved to send CJeneral Heath 
[sax>nd in ccramand] to make to the respective legislatures. East 
of York state, pointed representations, and to declare explicitly that 
unless measures arc adopted to supply transportation it will be im- 
poarible to subrist and keep the troops together.” 

Thai the entry of May after the conference with Rocham- 
beau: ‘Tixed with Count dc Rexhambeau upon a plan of cam- 
jaign in substance as follows: that the French Land force (except 
200 men) should march, so soon as the squadron coixld sail for 
Boston, to the North River and there in conjunction with the Ameri- 
can Army commence an operation against New York (which in the 
present reduced state of the Garrison would fall unless relieved) 
die doing which would enfeeble their Southern operations and in 
cither case be productive of Capital advantages, or to extend our 
Views to the l^uthward as circmnstances and a naval superiority 
mi^t render more necessary and eligible.” 

On May 23 the indomitable Commander in Chief wrote : “Count 
de Rochambeau set out on his return to Newport while I prepared 
and forwarded dispatches to the governors of the four New England 
itetes caIBng upon them in earnest and pointed terms to compleate 
their Continental Battalions, for the Campaign at least, if it could 
not be done for the war, or for three years.” 

On May 26 is recorded the first ray of brightness in a long- 
overcast sky; “A letter from the Hon. Jno. Laurens, Minister from 
the United States of America at the court of Versailles, informing 
me that the Sum of 6,000,000 livres was granted as a donation to 
this country, to be applied in part to the purchase of arms — deaths, 
etc., etc., for the American Troops, and the ballance to my orders 
and draughts at long sight.” Then the great news that lifted all 
hearts: “And that a Fleet of 20 Sail of the line was on its departure 
for the West Indies, 12 of which were to proceed to this Coast where 
it was probable they might arrive in the month of July.” 

Colond John Laurens of South Carolina, having i^pent 
years at school in Geneva, spoke French well and was the lu gnis*: 
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of Washington’s ^aif. But he was a combat soUkr also. He was 
severely wounded at the battle of Germantown. He had much to do 
with thwarting the plans of the Ck>nway Cabal and be challenge 
General Charles Lee to a duel in which Lee was wcMinded *‘for ma]t> 
mg slurring remarks about General Washington.” In December 
1780, when the American campaign was at a standstill, Laurens, 
then in his twenty-sixth year, was commisrional by Congress as &>• 
•voy Extraordinary to the Court of France; not to supersede Ftaido- 
lin, as Washington explained, “but to reinforce him, because as a 
scddier he could speak knowingly of the State of the Army ami its 
Needs.” Colonel lauiens further (hsdnguished lumsdf at the aiqge 
of Ycalrtown but most unfortunately he was killed in an unimpmtaiit 
skixmi^ in South Carolina a few weeks before the prdiminary peace 
was signed. 

But the d%>atcbes that had been sent out under “flying seals” to 
the states to the south dicited few answers, all unsatisfactory, and 
even these came track to the perplexed Commander in Chief at a 
snail’s pace, leaving Washington in a humiliating position. On July 
20 he wrote : “Count de Rocdrambeau having called upon me in the 
name of Count de Barras (the commander of the Fioach fleet) for 
a definite plan of campaign, that he might communicate it to Coant 
de Grasse, I could not but acknowledge that the uncertainties under 
which we labor — the few men who have jdmed, either as recruits 
for the continental Battalions m- Militia, and the ^poraiu» in which 
1 am kq>t by several of the states on vduun I nK»tly depended — 
especially Mass., freon whose governor I have not received a line amx 
I addressed hhn from Wethersfield the 23d of May last, render it 
impracticaUe for me to do more than to prq}are, first, for the en- 
terprise against New York, as agreed at Wethersfidd, and tecoodly 
for the relief of the Southern States, if, after aH my efiforts and car- 
net application to these states, it should be found at the arrival of 
Count de Grasse that I have neither men nor means adequate to 
the first object.” Then the perplexed Commander in Chief natu- 
raly refers to the uncertain factors outside of American ccmtrd. He 
does not know when the French fleet will arrive, that is, not wMi 
any certainty, “and whether land troops would a>me in it or not, as 
had been earnestly requested by me and inforced by the Minister 
of France.” 



IIK WHEM THE FRENCH WERE HERE 

Ihwviiig a little do^er to the cnomy, Wadhington had gone into 
camp at Pe^^kil on Jime 24. It had been his intention thoe to 
await the coming of Rochambcau and the French contingent^ bnt 
foinr days later, on the twenty-^ghth, he received information from 
the JKicret agents of Captain Tallmadge, active in and around New 
York, which he thought justified a change of plan. He decided that 
a favorable opportunity was pr^ented to begin operations by a sud- 
dai attack on the enemy where he was reported to be weakest — at 
the north end of New York island. 

Whatever the information was, and whatever may have been the 
plans that were based on it — at this day both are somewhat obscure 
— ^it is certain that the Commander in Chief determined to feel out 
the enem/s position by closer contact and in any event to secure a 
ncaro: view of his defenses on the coveted island. Perhaps this is all 
we can hope to know of why the hurried orders were sent to the 
French, marching in a leisurely fashion across Connecticut, and how 
and why the confusing operations in front of New York began. 

While these troop movements are vexatious and at times inex- 
plicable to the historians of the war, fortimately at the time they 
were also confusing to General Clinton, in command of the British 
forces in and around New York, and as he thought throughout the 
colonies. As a result Clinton not only failed to send reinforcements 
to the South, which Cornwallis always asserted had in certain con- 
tingencies been promised to him, but demanded the return from the 
Southern army of three battalions for the purpose of strengthening 
his portion in New York now, as he thought, threatened by the ap- 
prmdti of the Allied forces. If the plan of the campaign that now 
began is not dear, Washingtoii’s hopes and widies speak from every 
|Mge of his journal. He desired above all things to attack the invad- 
ers in New York. Success there would end the war. Only if this 
operation had to be abandoned would he consider the projects which 
he regarded as of secondary importance. If upon his arrival de 
Grasse was not strong enough to secure the command of the seas, 
if he brought only a small force to be landed, if the governors of the 
states refused to send their long-promised quotas of men, then the 
Commander in Chief had decided, in conjunction with the slender 
force that Rochambeau was biingiag to his support, to attempt some 
m^sure of relief for the harassed and overrun Southern colonies. 


/ 
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In Ms memcHis Lauzun related at great kE^;th hk part m ti» 
desultory operations that now took place. Many statements that he 
made are not conhimed by the reports of the adjutant genoal of 
the Continental Army, and his figures as to Amoican losses are 
greatly exaggerated. However, his account is interesting and tkaribt- 
kss correct as to what came under his personal obsm'atkm: **1 
reached the place as ordered,” he wrote, “althouj^ bad roads and 
terrible heat rendered the march very dijEficolt. General Washir^trxo, 
who was well in advance of both armies, tdd me he destm«l me to 
surprise a Ckops or body of troops camped before New Yodc to mo- 
tain the Fort of Knyphausea, which they regardai as the key to 
New York [this corps was Delanccy’s]. He enjoined on me to mardi 
all ni^t so as to attack them at break of day. He sent with rn^ 
Sheldon’s American dragoons and several battalions of American 
li^t infantry. 

“By another road, six miles to the ri^t, he had sent General 
lincoln with a Corps of 3,000 mai to surprise the fort of Knyp- 
hausen, and I was to prevent aid bdi^ sent to the Fort. He (L^ 
coin) riiould not have drown hiitKelf imtil my attack had ocan- 
menced and I had notified him of it. But he amused himsdf with 
firing on a little fort that had not seen him and that gave the alarm 
to the troops I was to surprise. . . . lincoln was beaten and would 
have been cut off from the army had I not gone to his rescue. I 
charged with my cavalry and Lincoln profited by this to retreat in 
very bad order. He lost two or three hundred killed or prisemers, and 
many wounded. 

“I tbai met Wadrington as he came marching with cooddoaMe 
force to save Lincoln, for whose safety he was most anxious. Bk 
diowed the greatest joy on seeing me and profited by the c^ppeatunky 
to make a reconnaissance dose up to New Ycuk. I accompanied him 
with one hrmdred Hussars. We were frequently fired upon with guiB 
Mg and little, but we saw everything we wanted to sec. Our reom- 
naissance lasted three days and was excessively fatiguing. We were 
on the go day and ni^t and we had nothing to eat but the wild 
fruits we met with on the road. Wadungton wrote M. de Rochanot- 
beau in the most flattering terms of my sarvices, but my General for- 
got to mention this in his corrcqwndaK* with France.” 

In Ms narrative Gknmil Dumas gave aimther account of tiie inr 
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ddemt and the following oqplanation of the change in plan and the 
resulting forced marches: ‘‘Having noticed,** he wrote, “that CJen- 
eral Glnton had sent several large detachments of men into the 
Jorwys, our Commander in Chief (Washington) thought it might 
be {xmble to surprise Fort Washington at the entrance of the Mand 
of New York. He gave the execution of this coup de mmn to General 
lincoln who commanded the vanguard, he (Washington) marching 
with the remainder of the army to his support. At the same time 
Wadiington urged General Rochambeau to hasten the march of the 
iBrst French brigade and also the Legion of Lauzun to support 
lincoln should he become seriously engaged with the main body of 
the English Army.” 

According to Deux-Ponts, who with his regiment awaited further 
orders at North Castle: “Lincoln delivered his attack on the outpe^ 
of the enemy on July 3rd and was driven back with a loss of 80 men 
and was compelled to fall back upon the forces of Washington 
placed so as to cover his possible retreat. The Legion which had only 
heard the mmketry, without taking part in the fight, retired, and so 
ended a day little memorable and without glory.” And he adds, “We 
never could find out the truth as to this attack nor the reason of its 
failure. The Duke de Lauzun who was there told me himseM that he 
could offer no explanation — ^that he knew nothing about it.” 

This little encounter, which was evidently not regarded as auspi- 
dous by the French, was the only dash that took place on the long 
march from the Hudson to the James. While Johnston^ quotes 
Waiiiington as blaming Lauzun for dday in getting into line, he was 
evidently not entirely displeased with the results, meager as they a|^ 
p«ur to have been. He had evidently impressed Clinton with the idea 
that perhaps New York was the objective of the Allied armies, and 
at this time, with as yet no definite news from de Grasse, perhaps it 
was. It is certain, however, that under this impremon Clinton com- 
pelled Gomwallis to send back to New York troops that would have 
been very useful to him three months later, when the battle scene 
had shifted to Virginia. 

There were many reasons why Washington could not dkm isg from 
mind the long-planned attack on New York. Inddmtajly, perhaj^ 
he wanted to shield his good friend Gouvemeur Morris from further 
P. Johnston, The Yorhtown Campidgn, New York, 1881. 
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ksMs. Moms, who was always the most optimistic member erf the 
Board of War, had written Hamilton some montla b^ore: “I rfiafl 
lose two Beaver hats if our troops arc not in poesciimn of New York 
by the first of July next. Would it not be prudent to make several 
attacks at the same time? If only one should prove successful it woirfd 
give splendor to our arms and dismay to the enany.” Mo^ natmaUy, 
Morris was amdous to save the manor house, in whidt he was born 
and where, fuB of honors, he was to die, from the devs^Mation and 
the ignoble contacts <rf the Tory irr^ulais wlm wore housed there. 

But the time has come to let the Commander in Chief explain 
the plans which have apparently caused the historiaiB so irtany pei^ 
plexing moments. Under date of June 28 he wrote in his pur^: 
“Having determined to surprize the Enemy’s Posts at the No. end of 
Yk. island, if the prospect of success continued favorable, and hami^ 
fixed upon the Night of the and of July for this purpose — ^And hav- 
ing moreover combined with it an attempt to cut dOf Ddancc/s & 
other light Corps, without Kingsbridge & fixed upon Geid. Lincoln 
to command the first detachment & the Ehikc de Lauzun the arid, 
everything was put in train for it and the Count dc Rochambeau 
requested to file off from Ridgebury to Bedford & hasten las March 
— While the Duke de Lauzun was to do the same & assemble }m 
Ccanmand.” 

In great detail Washingtcai goes into the compodtion of the jeani 
expeditionary force; Lauzun was to be suj^ported by “3 or 400 Con- 
necticut State Troops under the command of Genaal Waterbary — 
about 100 York Troops imder Capt. Sacket — l^ieldmi’s Lc|poia of 
aoo & his own intper Corps.” Washington further sets down in his 
journal that “Lincoln’s Command was to coisist of Scammell’s h^ht 
troops and other detachments to the amount of 800 Rank and fife, 
properly officered — 150 Watermen — and 60 ArtSIerists.” 

And so on July 2 Washington set in motion the Continental Array 
“in order to cover the detached troops — and imjaove any advai;^ 
tages that might gained by them.” He crossed over the Ckotem 
River to the church at Tanytown “and completed the remaindar erf 
the March in the ni^t, arriving at Valentine’s HHl [at Mile Square] 
about Sunrise.” 

Very concisely, and with great restraint, Washh^;ton confided to 
Ins journal his view of what happened: 
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“July 3rd. The length of Duke Lauzun’s March & the fatigue of 
his Corps prevented his coming to the point of Action at the hour 
appointed. In the meantime Genl. Lincoln’s Party [expected to sur- 
prise the enemy] were attacked by the Yagers. Being dirappointed in 
both objects from the causes mentioned, I did not care to fatigue the 
Troops any more but suffered them to remain on their arms while I 
spent good part of the day in reconnoitering the Enemy’s works. In 
the afternoon we retired to Valentine’s Hill and lay upon our arms. 
Duke Lauzun & Waterbury lay on the East Side of the Brunx River, 
on the East Chester road.” And then the record of a sad Fourth for 
the Commander in Chief: “July 4th. Marched & took a poation a 
little to the left of Dobb’s Ferry & mariced a Camp for the French 
Army on our left. July 5th. Visited the French Army which had 
arrived at North Castle.” 

Wadiington described at great length what he saw on this and 
other scouting expeditions: “The island (Manhattan) is totally 
stripped of Trees,” he writes, “and wood of every kind. But low 
bu^cs, apparently as high as a man’s waste appear in places which 
were covered with wood in the year 1776. In the hollow below 
Morris’s Heights — between that and Haarlem is a good place to 
land. Forts Tryon, Knyphausen, and Ft. George appear to be wdl 
friezed, ditched and abattied. In a word to be strong and in good 
repair. On the height opposite to Morris’s white House there ap- 
peared to be another Regt. supposed to be tire 30th.” 

Another expedition, and with much larger force, is described in 
the Journal entry of July 21 : “Ordered abt. 5,000 men to march at 
8 o’clock to recoimoiter & cut off such of Ddancey’s Corps as idiould 
be found within their lines.” Cavahy of Sheldon was to “Scour 
Frog’s Neck.” Sheldon’s infantry was to join the legion of Lauzun 
“for the purpose of Scouring Morissania.” Now follow pages descrip- 
tive of what the Commander in Chief saw on these hazardous expe- 
ditions. While he does not say so, it is evident that all thought of a 
general attack in force had been abandoned. Now he is always look- 
ing for a “Grossing place most favorable to a partisan Stroke.” How 
reluctant he is to give up the attack on New York! But the necessary 
men are not forthcoming. Congress does nothing but talk, and so, 
like all great commanders, Washington shaped his plans to fall in 
with untoward conditions beyond his control. 
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was dmppointcd and dfatrawrf at tlic lacagw iwifei 
fraa so much aud activity, but be kq^ this to hkwdf aad 

to Ms journal. When he took up his pen to nqprt the affair to Cai- 
gim he was grateful for the jmaU favois he had reedved and vary 
appreciative of the dSForts of the French. This w»e letter 

Hadqmrters Mmx 
IMfaf Fcany 

* &hjiily, 

I cannot too warmly expre^ the dbligations I am under to 4m Ckwnt 
Plochambeau] for the readme^ with which h® detached the Iluke dte 
Lauzun Sc for the rapidity with which he pushed the inarch of iw main 
army, that he might have been within supporting distance l»d any 
favorable Strdke on the enemy below given us an opportunity |W3r- 
suing any advantage wMch might have been gained. Gen, Lincoln had 
five or six men killed & about thirty wounded in this skirmidi. 

If these operations before New York were barren of results they 
gave several more of the Froich officers opportunities to oipy cio« 
views of Wadbington, and the hasty pictures of what they saw make 
invaluable footnotes to history. Describing the reconnaismice, with 
Moirisania as its objective, in which Washington and RcKiiambcau 
both took part, Cromot du Bourg, a pcm>nal aide to the Franch 
general, wrote: “We made it most carefully although we were 
harassed by six or seven hundred cannon. The Americans lost two 
men and we captured about twenty or thirty of the Englidi and 
kaied four ot five. I cannot insist too stnaij^y how I was surprised by 
tibc American Army. It is truly mcraiiMe that troops almost nakrf, 
poorly paid, and composed of old men and childrm and n^procs 
should behave so wcH on the march and under fire, I expres»d this 
astonishment to M. Rochambeau and he never cca^d to of h 
along the road on our way back. I do not have to speak of the rimg- 
poid of CJeneral Wadbington. It Is known. But thk great man m a 
thousand times more magnificent and more noble at the h^d oi his 
army than in any other atuation.” 

WMle in this instance he is not precise as to date^ it was prebaMy 
on this reconnaissance of July 22 that M. de Qo^n, according to 
Ms own account, greatly c&tingmriied hun^. It is only fair to the 
young Bavarian, who came to Amarica as a subaltern in the Royal 
Deux-Ponts and was soon attached to Rochambeau’s staff, to state 
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diat the di« 7 * in which riiis incident k reoirded was never intended 
for the ^nenJ pubSc, but acdely for the amusement and edification 
of the family circle at home. It contains boyish accounts d a number 
of inddems which doulHleas the young officer would have omitted 
cmild he have forracen the wide publicity his narrative would enjoy 
in later years. 

Be this as it may, as described by dc Closcn, the incident occurred 
«i foQows: With a number of French officers, including Vauban, 
Bertlriar, and Dumas, he was riding at the head of a detachmait of 
Amorican dragoons along the north ride of the Haarlem River 
within the confines of the manor of Morrisania. Soon they fcl in 
with and drove off a picket of British irregulars, prolmbly DdanMy^s 
force. These men found shelter in the Morris house where a much 
larger force than the French expected was concealed. The French 
were stopped, and when a battery from Montr6sor’s (afterward 
Randall’s) Wand opened on them, the scouting party was compelled 
to retire. Several soldiers were wounded and Dumas’ horse was killed 
uzukr ham. All were withdrawing in haste through the orchard 
when, as Cknen wrote, “my hat caught in a branch and fell to the 
ground. We were under a very heavy musketry fire from the house,” 
he continues, “and I had gone on for some yards before I bethought 
me of the deririve military expression to describe a hasty, inglorious 
retreat. O! W II a perdu son ckapeecu [He has lost his hat]. I de- 
tenmned ffik riiould not be said of me, so I turned my horse about, 
picked up my hat under the heavy fire concentrated upon me, and 
c®Iy then rejoined my comrades. General Washington who saw it aH 
from a dktimee expre^d to me his high approval of my conduct 
ffloi!^ he added that the saying as to the hat is not known in the 
Antorkan Army.” 

The letter to Lund Washington was not the only misrive durmg 
the campaign which fell into unfriendly hands and plagued the 
writer. A day or two after the conference with Rochambeau at the 
Webb house in Weathersfield, Washington opened his heart to Gen- 
eral Sullivan, who had withdrawn from the Army aind was now a 
member of the Continental Congress. Washington told Sullivan that 

•WHlc this <liarf has aj^parently never been pmblshed m tota^ many exteurts 
imm. it apjpeared during the centennial year of iS8i in the Ameruim MagaM%€ 
of Several tran^nipts and translations have been madey and one is avails 

aUb In MS. Divldon, Library dt Congre^. 
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he had heard frorni dc Gra«e that in due scwin he would ap|>car a>t 
merely off the American coast bnt Sandy Mid that 

dionld be there from Coogre» to a»ist the French i€«l 
with informatioii and supplies. It has Ikui intimatai that th» letter 
was fwaably written not to enlighten Sullivan but to mislead Cfinton. 

this as it may, when the intercepted letter reached the British 
geaaeml it certainly strengthened his beMef that he mm in grater 
need of reinforcements than was Cornwallis in Viigiiiia, and a few 
days later the order was issued detaching several battalons from the 
&>uthcm army and bringing them to New York by — m miirtep 
which figured largely in the Clinton-ComwaUis controvoay whkh 
Jiouridied and, indeed, raged, for many years after the war was mar. 

There was still another intercepted letter which shows not only 
how alert the British patrols were but, what is more important, the 
manner of man Rochambeau was. This letter came from the poMied 
pen of ChastcUux, the soldier-academician. It was addressed to hk 
good friend the French consul in Philadelphia, and in it the chevalier 
indulged m a very frank, and probably wholly unfair, compariscan 
bettvecn Washington and the French general, greatly to the dis- 
advantage of the latter. For the legitimate war purpo^ of sowing 
discord among the AUics the British arranged to turn the letter over 
to Rochambeau. When he read it, by aU accounts he had one of the 
not infrequoit bourrasques, of which the letter complained. He im- 
mediately smt for the chevalier, handed him the lettar, and 
for an explanation. The chevalier said he had written it, that he was 
sorry becMise it had given pain, and then awaited the things tibwt 
wore to be eaqpccted. When a brigade commander i^kc of a Ben- 
tmant goaeral in such terms a court of inquiry, even a court-martMl, 
loomed cm the horiron. But here there was an awkward 
TTien, to break it, the chevalier said, “Here is die letter.^* 
answo'cd the gmaal, taking it, ‘T want to put it where it bete^^ 
and with that Im threw it into the fire. From tins time on the refo- 
ticms of the two oflScers whose experiences and surroundings had 
b«n so very different became doscr, and in the md they were 
cdteradcrized by mutual amfidence and affectioii. 

Of coun^ it cannot be msisted upon too often that Waddmgtoii, 
with hk usual good judgment, widied to attack the cnoaay at New 
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York. Succes &ere would dbviourfy end the war, while victOTy cl«5> 
wtete could not be dedave. In the empire city that was to be the 
Btithh had concentrated thdr largest army and there was the best 
andiKsra^ for the fleet. Here abo great stores of war munitions had 
been accumulated. The capture of this stronghold would prove a 
bmclmut How, and his persistent scooting and rtconnoiterii^ of the 
wanity throu^out July clearly indicated how the Commando- in 
Chief longed to attempt thb capital sto)ke. 

Hh frank entry in tibc journal of August i made quite plain why 
the kmgKdierisfa^ plan was abandoned and why de Grasse decided 
oti the Virpnia campaign after Cornwallis had been driven toward 
the Chesapeake. How reluctandy Washington abandoned the 
groiter project. The boats were there to cmlark the troops, 
“ordnance (heavy) has been brought to East River,” and then he 
adekd, August i, “Everything would have been in perfect readiness 
to ccanmence the operations against New York if the States had fur- 
nished their quotas erf Men agreeably to my requisitions — But so far 
have they been from cconplying with these; that of the first not mcoe 
tihan half the number a^cd of them have yrfncd the Army; and of 
6,200 of the latter, pointedly and continually called for to be with 
the army by the 15th of last month, only 176 had arrival from Con- 
necticut and two ccunpanics erf York levies — about 80 men. Thus 
dreunmancoi and having little more than general assurances erf get- 
ti^ tlK succours caHol for, I could scarce see a ground upon which 
to eemtinue my jneparatiems s^ainst New York and therefore (e:q>e- 
csidly as there was much reason to befieve that part at least of the 
Troops in Va. [^^itish, of course] were recalled to New Yeark), I 
tumol my Views more seriously (than I had before done) to an 
qperatkm to the Southward.” 

In a few days the rituatioa grew even mme unpleasant for Wash- 
iogton. An immediate deebiem had to be made. M. de Barras, in 
command of the French fleet at Newport, advised him that de Grasse 
espected to leave Cap Frangtas (now Cap-HaMen) with twenty- 
mne sail of the line and three thousand and two himdied land troops 
oet the third of the month for Chesapeake Bay for a stay of six wo^s. 
la his. quandary Wariiington made this flluminating confidence in 
hb joiu^, under date erf August 4: “Matters having now ccone to 
a Qnsb — ^and a decisive Flan to be deterraiitod oai — I was nHig tyl , 
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fratn the ^ortness of Count de Grasse's promised Stay cm this amt 
[from] the apparent unwillingncffi of thdr naval officers to fc»rce the 
bartwur of New Ytjrk, and the feeble compliance of the States to my 
reqmsitions for men, hitherto, and little prospect of greater exertiosi 
in the future, to give up all idea of attacking New York and instead 
thereof to remove the French Trcxjps and a detachmezit Irtan the 
American Army to the Head of Elk, to be transported to 'V^rgima for 
the purpose of co-operatii^ vrith the fmce from the West Xiulies 
^;aiiBt the Troops (Brit.) in that State.” 

Before this decidon was reached, as his journal reveah, Washing- 
ton lived through many hours of perplexity. Hamilton thou^t the 
march South was a wild-goose chase, and ^id so. Cornwallis wcaild 
make his escape to the Carolnas before sufficient forces to cope wdth 
him could be assonbled. Then it was drar the second essay in 
nulitary cooperation between the Allies, the demonstratkm in fitmt 
of New York, was a frulure — not so flagrant a failure as the Rhode 
Mand campaign, for which American opinion, perhaps unjiHtly, 
still blamed d’Estaing, but a failure it was none the less. Washington 
was depressed. The outlook for successful co-operation with the 
Allies was far from bright, but he did not throw up his hands. He 
studied the situation with which he was confronted, apportion«l the 
blame for what had happened fairly, kept his opinions to binraclf, 
and determined that he and not the Britkh would fwofit by bis ex- 
perience. If he cotdd not accom|ffish what he wanted to do he wcmld 
concentrate his cnagics on the next best thing, cm what was possible 
with the means at bos command. If he failed at ka^ he would see 
soon again his bdovcd Mount Vernon, so in Augixst he wrote to 
Martha, “It is ten to one that our Views will be dmppcnnt^ by 
Cornwallis returning to South Carolina by land. At all events our 
operations will be over by the end of Oct. & I will fly to my hteaoe. 
Don’t mention I am going to Vu^inia.” 

TTie French officers were reticent in r^;ard to whatever (hsagree- 
ment there may have been between WashingtoD and Rochanffieau 
as to the objectives of the campaign they were planning — all excxpt 
a certain M. Desandrouins, a>lonel of engineers, who had served 
with Montcalm in the Canadian campaign. This dfficex, aWmr^h 
apparently wdl beyond the age for active service, was selected for 
the American esp^tion because of his knowledge of the country. 
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He was a native of Verdun, and in that fortress dty his PafM*rs 
were puhlahed, or perhaps republished, by the Abb^ Gabriel in 
1887. He dwelt at some length on the differences between the Amer- 
ican and the French generals in the days of delay and evident in- 
dedaion in front of New York. He affirmed that there was “diarp 
dioi^mment between them as to whether they should go after Cora- 
waffis or attadt New York,” and that, finally, “Rochambeau had to 
emidiasiae that de Gram was not under his [Washingtem’s] ordeis 
befoK he could bring him to terms.” Evidently the Canadian canih- 
paigner feared diat hfe statement would be disputed, as it had been, 
fat he add^i, “I put this al down the moment M. Rochambeau told 
me dbout it.” 

Rochambeau denied the»: rumors with some heat and also the 
katig-Kvcd he that Washington’s letter to Sullivan was written for 
IK> other purpose dian to mislead Clinton to cause him to draw all 
the troops that could be moved toward New York for fear it was 
about to be attacked. “This great man,” he said, “is in no need of 
fietkm mdi as this to fms on his fame to posterity.” Then follows 
ti» sMemmt in his memoin which, had it been published earlier 
(they did not appear until 1808), would have definitely settled the 
mattex. “At this time he [Wadiington] had the strongest desire to 
attack New York, and we would have carried out this operation if 
the enemy had continued to Send detachments away from New York 
and if the French Navy had been able to support us.” 

At hmg last the siow-sailing Concorde was back from the West 
Indies, with a letto fit»o Cap-H^ticn dated July 8, 1781, bringing 
tiK fii^ ckfinite wad cfirect word fnnn de Grasse since his arrival in 
Ataeikm wateis. In this cmnmunicatiQn to Rochambeau the 
ji^hmmlsidd: 

“M. de liBkiicouit has taken txanmand of Santo Domingo Island 
and has agreed to furnish the contingent of 3,000 men and the field 
aiKl ai^ guns. They wiU sail on August 13 directly to the Ghesa- 
pcake. The Santo Dcaningo colony had no money, but I will send a 
frigate to Havana in quest of it, and you may depend upon receiring 
this amount [one miDion two hundred thousand livres].” Then he 
goes on to say that, as neither he nor Saint-Simttn, commanding the 
land fcates, could remain aftor October 15, “I .shall be gready 
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dbSged if you will onploy me promptly and dffectivdy within thM 
time, whether against the naval or the land forces of our enony.** 
The admiral then explained the reason why the troops he was biing- 
ing weare at his disposal for such a rfiort time. “Tli«y have been 
aOocated to the Spaniards,” he wrote, “and arc untkr the ordeis of 
the SpanMi generals.” 

Heartened by this great news, winch is hnmediatdy o(aitmuiii> 
aited to him by Rochambeau, Wz^hington sent on copies €d the i&h 
jwteh to Lafayette (in Virginia) and urged him now to talxi «tch 
penitioro as would make it imposnUe for Corowa]& to retrait to the 
Carolinas. 

How exceedingly short of funds the French were at this juncture 
is frfainly revealed in a report of M. dc Tarlc, the intendant, -whoac 
functioTK seem to have combined these of quartermaster and pay- 
master general. Writing to the perplexed Rochambeau, be says: 
“The ca^ that remains in the military chest at this moment will only 
suffice for the needs of the army until the 20 th of August next, and 
it will only last that long if the sutlers omtinue to be able to pay for 
what they buy with drafts.” Only a few days later the intendant 
wrote again to M. de Rochambeau and, with a»»derable empha^ 
urged bim to demand ftnandal succor and support horn the French 
naval authorities in the Antilles. He ^ed him to borrow from these 
foarturutcly affluent people “up to the sum of 1,200,000 Evres m 
espices” in “hard” money, which could later on, he explained, *T)e 
repaid to them, together with the cost of the transactiem and the loss 
on exchange by drafts on M. dc Serilly, general paymaster in l^iris.” 
The intendant ended his appeal for a loan by the blunt statement, 
“Sufficient mcmey to buy the many dungs the army needs cannot be 
obtained at any price in this r^m of America.”* 

It carmot be estalffidied that in helping Wadiix^ton in the gestor- 
cm manner Rochambeau now proposed he knew that he was he^ 
mg himself and securing valuable support for the French Army. As 
a matter of fact, the contrary seems to have been his inquession, 
cm the eleventh of June Rodiambeau wrote a ktter to ^ Grasse in 
the West Indies which revelled ahneost ccunpkte disoouragemaat'as 
regards American activity and support. He may have been mistaken, 

‘Aiclaves Hist Guerre, S7S4^*®- 
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l«jt it is qdte dear that in hh judgment Utde reliance was to be tweed 
cm die elfidcnt cooperation of the Ckuntinental Army in the ap- 
preodiing campaign. Certainly this is the imprcwon clearly con* 
vcy «3 by the letter to the French admiral, whose intclligoit and in- 
fcHtncd cooperaticHi was so indispensable. 

**I simuld not conceal from you, M. TAiniral, that these pec^le 
are at the very end of their resources or that Washington will mA. 
have at his disposal half the number of troops he counted upon 
having. While he is secretive on thra subject I believe that at present 
he has not more than 6,000 men all told, that M. de La Fayette has 
not 1 ,000 r^iular troops with him and with these and the militia he 
has to defend Virginia and protwibly about this same number of men 
are on the march down there to join him- [This is a reference to 
Wayne’s division, which was delayed for such a long time cm the 
journey South from lack of funds.] 

‘*G(meral Greene made an advance on Camden where he was re- 
pulsoi, and I am quite ignorant of when or how he win unite with 
M. de Lafayette. It is therefore of the greatest importance that you 
bring on beaud your riups as many men as you can find room for. 
Fimn four to five thousand would not be a man too many.”® 

When the zero hour of the Revolution came, Washington foimd 
himself in great ranbarrasment. Then, as now, an army marched on 
its stomach, but to supply food and provender money is required, 
and it would appear that even patriots “give nothing for nothing 
ami~-little for axpcncc.” “Soured by impress,” as Washington 
wrote, he did not “to confiscate more supplies from the cmintry 
fdOk.” As a matter of fact, there was very litde food that could be 
Hiacfc availabie, even by strong-arm methods. In the Continental 
treasury there was not a “continental” that would make a metallic 
ring. In this quandary Washington called to his camp Robert 
Morris, the financier of the Revedution, and Richard Peters, the 
secretary of the Board of War. He explained his dilemma, and 
gentlemen did what they could. The printing presses were put to 
work and more fiat money was product, but no one wanted it, and 
the absolutely necessary supplies were not forthcoming. 

Some of the troops were near mutiny, and ncaie of the men frtan 
tlo: Northern states wished to go Sou^ Writing to the Superin- 
Hist. 3734* 
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toaifcat of FinMice [Morm] at Am W^ringtoa taspm^ 
prcdkamcat wi A gitat iM^eace/ 

‘T must aitreat you, if pcwibk, to procure one ibobA's |»y m 
sf^eic for Ae dctacliiiieut under my command. Part of Ac tr<»|» 
have not Ixen paid anything for a long time past and have U|»a 
KTVoal occasioiB Aown marks of great discoBtciit. The service Ary 
are geing upon m dBagrccable to Ac NorAem regmcati; tait I 
make no doubt Aat a dameur of a lAc hard HK^ncy wmild put dkm 
m pm^ tcm|ra'. If Ae whole mm cannot be obtainal, a |»it d it 
wil be better than none, as it may be dkAbuted in proporAai lo iIk: 
r€^>cctivc wants and claims of Ac men.** 

All Morris could do, worker of miracles Aough he had proved 
himself to be on many occaions, was to set Ac prea^ goAg ^asi, 
making Congress money, and to promise “hard” money for October 
— or maybe November. 

Washington now saAy revealed hk financial jdtuation to Ro- 
Aambeau. Everything was ready for Ac marA South except Ac one 
thing Aat harsh experience had taught was absolutely indispensable. 
Poor RoAambeau had hk troubles too. Little money had reaAA 
him rince hk amval in America. He presumed it had been sent out 
to him but had been captured by Ae alert British cruisers. They woe 
aH m Ae same boat, and must pull or sink togcAer. 

Rochambeau sent for hk treasurer, and togeAcr Aey exammA 
Ac meager war Aest. It containA coin in French Evres which 
totalA forty Aousand gold doDars in American money. Of this he 
turn A half, or twenty Aousand doBars (one hunAed AcwMid 
ducats k Ae sum stated) , over to Washington, who agreed to return 
Ae amount m October, at which time, unless oAcr money supfiics 
had arrived, Ae FrenA Army would aim be m nori. 

So it may be said wiAout exaggeratiem that Ac GonAiental Ajrmy 
startA upon Ae Yorktown camjmgn on a Aocstring, and that the 
Aoestring was supplied by Ac FrenA war Acst. Tins sum whiA 
Ae FrenA general mmtions as “one hunAed Aotmnd ducats” and 
million Aat was supplied Saint*-Sim€m to pay hk troops by Ae 
‘Tadies of Havana” (the Spanish treasury at Aat place being 

^wd*s WasMngton, 
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emf^) ^ may, with mitb, be regaitled as the “bottom ddlais” upon 
wfakh the «iihce of American independence was erected. 

Washington had fong since decided to cro® the Hudson at King’s 
pOTy, and he wrote at this time to im friend, Fitzhugh, in Viiginia, 
“It is the best, indeed for la the only passing of the river bdow the 
Highlatids,” adding in language tmusually picturesque; “It lies at 
the foot of the western rfopc of Stony Point where there arc heavy 
boulders of granite rock, scattering of glaciers of femg ago, lot^ 
^pent.” 

The Ckmunander in Chief had for some time been busy ccmtimx- 
ing rafts and in assonbling all the longboats available. He had abo 
mounted upon wheels thirty flatboats, as much, he relates in his 
journal, “to deceive the enemy as to be meful in Virg^ia.” 

Even them, as Deux-Ponts confided to his diary, the French did 
not know where they were going. For them the crossing of the Hud- 
son was “exceedingly tedious” and a difficult operation. They were 
hampered by the heavy gpms, the siege trains, and the cavalry horses; 
and they were aU impressed with the immense breadth of the river. 
The French were quite certain that General Clinton in New York 
would omdeavor to strike at this embarrassing moment, and a divi- 
ricot of the American Army awaited under arms the British advance, 
which, fortunately, neve- took place. 

Wa^ngton was fully aware that he had days of forced marches 
before him and also that not all the troops he had with him ware 
hmam maicheis. He had good reason to know that many of the 
noof» did not want to go South, fa^ or slow. He told General lin- 
txln that fitan ik>w cmi his men “were to ccaiddcr themselves as ligfit 
troops who are always suppceed to be fit for immediate action,” and 
dmt they should free themselves from every encumbrance which 
m%ht interfere with activity of movement” 

Fortunatdy, Blanchard was at the crosring of the river, the 
Rubicon over which, as so many of his own officers thou^t, Wadi- 
ington was being lured upon a wild-goose chase. Fortunatdy, abo 
at thb critical moment the commissary had nothing to say abcait 
firewood or the other detaib of hb unaiviable job of stipi^ying the 
French contingent Indeed, he rose to the occasion, and described 
die events August 24 and 25, lySt, in a strikiDg manner. 

'LetK^ of ^ from Matamas. 
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“Wc finislicd crewing on the 25th. It was Icmg, bccaw iie rivor 
m wide and had to cre^d on rafts. I was there on die 25th and 
mw mest of the troop and baggage pass. General Washii^tai was 
Mko there; they had arranged for him a lime schedule of the CKwag 
which he exammed with the cloirat attention. He «ciiMd to «e in 
this atwing, in the march to the Chesapake, in the union with 
M. de Grasse, the dawn of a more favorable day, and it cai^ at 
Itw moment whem the Ammean caiw:, with rw»rc» cshsiiwtol, 
had the greatest need of a snee^ to uplift hop and coarage. He 
proKjd my hand with mnch affection as he left me and onorod tl« 
river by himsdif at about two o*clock to rejoin Wa troop who had 
gone ahead. 

*‘He (Wadiington) has the gift of making him^f beloved. It is 
his merit that has defended the liberty of America, and, tf c»e day 
they enjoy it fully, they will owe it to him.'* 

On another page he wrote : ‘‘they owe thdr victory to the oemra^ 
of Wadiington, to his love of country, and to his prudence. He was 
never discouraged; in the midst of success or defeat he was always 
calm; it was his prsonal qualities that kept the men under arms 
rather than the decrees of Congress.” 

Eteipitc his daily cares and constant and harasdng occupatioiw 
as chief cxmirnissary, it is quite clear that M. Blanchard kept his eyes 
opn while in America. 

Oosen was also present when the “ragged Contmentak” crcw««l 
the Hudson on the first stage of the journey to the Cbesapoke. In 
his diary he wrote: “I hox bzd the pleasure of viewing the Ama^ 
lean Army, each individual man. These brave fdk>ws made onck 
heart ache. It h ahnost unbcfievablcl For the most part they were 
almc^ without clothes. They only had trousers and a little emt, or 
jacket, of Hnen. The greater number were without socks.” He dwells 
at length upn the deplorable situation of the gallant fdlows who 
Mil folowed Wadhingtem. He is “horrified at thdr amciatol cotkS- 
tiem and amazed at their unwavering fortitude.” (BBs emotmns were 
very rimlar to ours when in July i8q8 what rePMunoi of the raggrf 
Cuban army limped paM us in the review at Aserradep whkii Gen- 
eral Garcia had ordered in Imnor of the newly arrival American 
ieadai^ General Shafter and Admiral Sampson, while out at sea, but 
in plain view, floated the innumerable transprts which had at last 
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broi^ht to Cuba Uic rocuing army.) Demc-Ponts was frankly 
amawd at the lethargy which Clinton displayed aA this time. “An 
enemy, a little bold and able,” he wrote, “would have seized the 
mmnent of our crossing the Hudson, so favorable for him, so em- 
barrassing for m, for an attack. His indifference and lethargy at this 
moment is an enigma that cannot be solved by me.”' 

For several days after the Hudson was behind them evoy posable 
device was adopted to deceive the enemy as to the destination of the 
Allied armies. To all appearances the forces were concentrating at a 
little village called Chatham, about four miles inland from Staten 
Island. Here a great show was made of erecting baking ovcm, of 
coOecting forage, and of building small boats to cross the rivets. 
Then an unfortunate detachment was sent out on a long march, 
pounding its way over the heavy sand dunes toward Sandy Hook. 
In a word, nothing was left undone to keep General Clinton pre- 
occupied with the defense of New York. 

Among the French officers there was much diversity of opinion as 
to how Clinton would act in the circumstances. Their diaries betray 
than, and they all guessed wrong. Not one of the young officers who 
wrme of these evoits thought for a moment that the British general 
would sit still. It is only fair to say that he made many plans. Advised 
as to how weak a force had been left behind in Rhode Iriand, Clin- 
t<m did plan an attack there upon Barras, and with the aid of 
Admiral Graves he hoped to capture the French squadron. But he 
wm skm, and Barras had siipp^ out and sailed ^uth to jmn de 
Grasse before the slt^ggidt Graves got imdcr way. As a matter of fact, 
Glmtcm cemtented himself with ctmtinuing depredations along 
the New Ei^land coast and giving all the countenance and support 
he could to the atrodties of the traitor Arnold in Connecticut. There 
came a moment when he talkoi of takh^ West Pdnt In the High- 
lands, where General Heath had been left bdbind with fifteen dede- 
ton raiments. But for many days CKnttm was quite certain that 
Washington was moving against Paulus Hook (now Jersey CSty), 
and accordingly he made the arrangements which he themght suit- 
able. When Washington and Rochambeau finally rode into Phila- 
ddphia and there was no further doubt of thdr destination, he <Hd 
nothing but send a warning letter to Cornwallis. 

^Jeax-Bonta, p. 41. 
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Three days after the passing of the HudKtn, when the Fresndi 
troops were at Bullion’s Tavern and the right column of the Ama- 
icans close to Bound Brook, New formal orders for the march 

South were issued. For the hundred and thirty miles from King’s 
Ferry to Philadelphia the itinerary of the Allied armies can be fol- 
lowed on the remarkable map of Erdcine, the topt^rapher of the 
Continental Army; but Closen’s account of it is ratto ccmfisring. He 
was probably confused himself. He is certain, howcw, that they 
marched along the Ramapo River and through the Ramapo hilb. 
The French were most enthuria^c about the cmmtryaicfe, wM<h 
they reported was ‘Svcil cultivated by HoBandm, who are <]uite 
rich,” and they ^eatly admired the profusion of peach trees and the 
summer apples in which the orchards abounded. They vMted 
Totowa Falls on the Passaic River, and du Bourg noted that the 
Falk, if not beautiful, “arc angular and impo^g.” He dwelt cm the 
fact that supplies came in, not brought by farmers or hucksters, Imt 
by ladies, “with their heads dressed and adorned with jewels, driving 
thdr own rustic wagons drawn by s|Mrited horses in double and 
sometimes triple front.” 
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On to the Cftesapeake 


TTiim EXACT DATE whcD tht momcaitotis decmon to slip arotmd New 
York and ha^cn toward Cornwallis and the Chesapeake was 
reached is nowhere set down. It probably was a resolution that was 
formed gradualy^ as the stren^ of Clinton’s pemtion and the 
limited numbers of the AUied army became more and more manifest, 
Imt it was decided on or before August i 6 , for on that day Rocham- 
beau wrote to the War Minister in Versailles that he was starting 
Smith. **The garrison of New York,” he adds by way of explanation, 
*% between 11^12 thoirsand men. Even with the small rcinforce- 
mont that Saint-Simon brings wc can do nothing against that place. 
Ckaisequcntly we are leaving for the Head of Elk, Washington and 
with the French Division and the two thousand Americans 
im may foe able to add to it. The rc^ (of the Americans) will guard 
West Ptint.’’ 

In the OTtical days that now confronted the Allied armies the 
owfex of march was as follows: Separated into two columns, the 
American wing held the van. The light infantry and the First New 
York, undo* Lincoln, kept to the left by the way of Paramos and 
cncami^ on the twenty-seventh at Springfield, New Jen^. The 
American column on the right, with the artillery and the l^gg^e, 
marched to Chatham by way of Pompton. 

The French contingent also march^ in two division^ with an 
hiterval of a day’s march between them, as they had deme for the 
greater part of the journey to the Hudson! Th^ reach^ Whij^iany 
on ti^ twesntyssixth, and both armies re^ed on the twenty^tevcntii 
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and twcnty*<%hth in and around Ckathajoci, sdQH witiun iKrSksig di»' 
tance of Ac enany on Manhattan Island. The Second New Ytjndc 
followed Ac French, and bchmd Aem wore drawn Ae thirty ‘Twit- 
tcaux on wheels” for Ac purpose of ccmvincing Clinton titot Ac 
attack on New York had not been abandoned and also, doubtless 
wiA the thought Aat later on Acy might prove SCTviceabk. 

On Ae twenty-ninA Ac march was resumed by Affofent neA, 
and it was only cm Ae following day, when Ae odmnm heaAsl 
(hrcctly toward Princeton and Trenton, Aat all idea of emurealng 
Ac Virginia cAjes^dve was abandoned. The secret had been un- 
usually weD kept. Fersen, though at Ae moment confidential aide to 
Rochambeau, admitted Aat up to this point he was in igimrance ed 
Ae destinatioD of Ac Army, and Ck>lonel Deux-Ponts said Aat he 
was no wker. Even Dr. Thachcr, Ae surgeem of Ac American lig^ 
troops, confessed he only began to suspect Aey were bound for the 
eshesapeake when Princeton was left behinA 

At this juncture Clinton Avined for Ae first time Ae plan and 
warned Cornwallis, but Ad little else. As he afterward said in hk 
defense: “When informed of his march [Washington’s] I could not 
have passed an army in time to make any impresdon on him before 
he crossed Ac Ddawstre.” It is quite clear Aat he Ad iK>t have suf- 
ficient troops at his disposal to follow Ae AMed army SouA, and at 
Ae same time leave a large enough garrison in New York to safe- 
guard it from possiUe attack. 

AH pretense of mideading Ae scouts of the enemy being now dis- 
carded, Ae troqps were pushed on more rapiAy, with Ae An^kaos 
stiS in Ae van. At Ae Ddaware Ae first disappointment awaits 
WaAington. Instead of Ae erqiected ample water trarBportafioa fcH* 
boA armies, Acre were available here only boats enough to take to 
Wilmingtcm two regunents, Ae batteaux cm wbedh, aikt scmie of Ae 
artilkry. 

Leavii^ Lirrcdn in cemrinand of Ae Anaerican colunm and 
'V^omesnil in charge of Ae FrerKh division, Washington and Ro- 
chambeau, a prey to many anxkties, hurried ahead. They could 
faarAy suppose that Comwallk would await Acir coming for weeks, 
or that l^ayette whh his scanty force could bold Mm in Ae trap 
until the kmg land journey of tite Allied army — wMch now seemed 
inevitable — was completed. It is certain Aat as Aey rode along the 
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far frcm splendid roads Rochambeau became convinced that quick 
water transpcHtation was now indispeimbk to the success of the 
great venture upon whidi they were embarked. 

Hastening ahead of the troops, Washington and Rochambeau 
reached die sutmrbs Phiiadelphia about noon on the thirtieth. 
Here they were met and escorted into town by the famous lig^t 
Horse Troop of the Quaker City. Robert Morris, the “Financier of 
the Revolution," and other leading citizens were on hand to greet 
the distinguished guests as they dimiounted at the City Tavern. In 
his diary Morris stated that they were received with “the universal 
acclamation of the citizens,” and that “many gentlemen called to 
pay their respects.” “The general then adjourned to my house,” 
Morris added, ‘Svith his suite. Count de Rochambeau, the ChcvaliCT 
de ChasteUux, Gaierals Knox, Moultrie, and others, where they 
dined.” The finander described in great detail how the patriotic 
toasts of the hour were duly honored — ^how the King of France, the 
King cf Spain, the United Provinces of The Netherlands, and the 
anmes were toasted, many libations poured, and hopes ex- 
pressoi for “the speedy arrival of the Count de Grasse and his fleet” 
In the evening the dty was illuminated and Washington and his 
suite walked through many of the piindpal streets, cheered by the 
thremgs of patriots. 

The Continental Army came in on the afternoon of September 2. 
Hie weather was warm and sultry. There had been no rain for days 
ai^, according to Thachex,^ “our weary foot-«ddiers raised great 
douds of dust which was a pity, as the ladies were viewing us from 
the windows of every house as we passed through this splendid dty. 
The Amesiotn column extended for two miles.” It was headed by 
gexieral officers and their aides in rich military uniforms, 
mounted cm noMe steeds, degantly caparisoned, followed by servants 
and ba^age. In the rear of every brigade were several fiddpieces 
and ammunition wagons. The soldiers marched in dow and solemn 
step r^[ulated by the drum and fife.” 

Unhaj^ily the question of back pay now arose again, but who- 
ever may have been to blame, certainly the long-unpmd soldiers 
VfOK not at fault. A request for at least a small ad'ranc* of the pay 
in ?irrcars was made directly to Congress, and Washii^ton, as al- 
diary. 
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ways, i^ppoited the jdea most warmly. Tlw ddicate matter was 
arranged, but hew it was done is not quite dear. Wadungton, how- 
ever, announced that one month’s pay was to be forthaaaing hn- 
mediately for all the troops except those who, “ioi« to all some of 
iKmor, the pride of their prafesrion, and the love of thdr country, 
had deserted the Standard of Fr^dom at this critkal moment.” As 
soon as the pay rolls were made out, the paymasters appeared in tlK 
camps, and the faithful were rewarded with a little "hard” mixmef. 
The rec<sd diows that, with the coimnt of Rochambeau, the money 
was borrowed from the intendant of the French Army, but wiretiwr 
it was a new transaction or merely the condudem of the IcHua that 
had been arranged at King’s Ferry, before the Army began the 
march South, is not stated.* 

This entry into Philaddphia, the cajntal of the loose confederacy, 
was of course the high point of the march South. Chastellox, an 
intelligent observer, said : “The arrival of the French troops on Sep- 
tember the 4th was in the nature of a triumph.” He described th^ 
appearance in a most amusing manner: “The troops made a halt 
about a mile from the dty, and in an instant,” he writes, ‘Svere 
dressed as dcgantly as ever were the soldiers of a garrison on a day 
of royal review, nicy then marched through the town with military 
mude playing, which is always particulariy pleasing to the Amer- 
icans. ITie streets were crowded with people, and the ladies appeared 
at the windows in their most splendid attire. AH Philaddplda was 
astormhed to see people who had endured the fatigues ^ a 
journey so ruddy and so handsome.” 

Du Bourg, who always showed a marked partiahty for the Sds- 
sonais regiment, said that in the march through Philaddphia they 
wore thdr coats with rose-colored fadngs, “and their grenadier c^ 
with white and rose-colored feathers, which struck with astmush- 
ment the beauties of the dty.” 

Watson,* who was ccrtrdnly present, was more retrained. He 
amply states: “Philaddphia was gratified with the imposing :^>ec- 
tade of a French army in fine style of military array, condsting of 
sax thoiBand men. They came down Front Street, passed up \^e 

“Gowemeur Moms^ later Ambassa<lor to France, was the h^pfnl inters 
niediary in this transacdon. 

^Animl% Vol. 11 , p. 328. 
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S«n«* aiKi encamped the Cknotiinoni sA the Geattc Square. They 
were fine-IodBag men, aU In white uniforms. They woe under the 
amntioand trf CJaieraJ Rochambeau, on thdr way to Yorktown. 

"The troops next marched in single file past the assembled Ckm- 
grea^ and then into camp on the large fdain near the river,” 
Du ]^urg continues. “The next day the Soissonais regiment gave an 
exhilntkm erwreiae of the manual of arms. At least ac^ooo persons 
and a vast number of carriages, remarkable for their elegance, added 
h) the lm%er of tlus exhfl^ition, which was fortunately heightened by 
the ideasantness of the situatiem and the remarkable serenity the 
day. The skiQ and rapidity of the military cxatiscs and the soldierly 
iqipearance of the troops in goreral surprised and enraptured the 
spectators. The Preadent of Congress, the Hm. Thomas McKean, in 
a »iit of black vdvet, honored this review with his presence. These 
hcHieaK Penmytvanians differ very strikk^ly from us in the cere- 
monial of dress as we differ from them again in our modes of l^^isla- 
tkm. Be tins as it may, the spectators did not hesitate to declare that 
swdi soldfiers as ours were invincible.” 

After the famous review, which still lives in l^aid and in story 
anmng the old families of Philadelphia, M. le Chevalier de la 
Luzerne received his countrymen, as ChasteQux maintains, “with 
the dignity and gencroaty of the representative of a great Monarch,” 
and then invite all the ranking officers to dine with him . Unfortu- 
nately Waslimgton and Rochambeau, having gone on ahead, were 
SK^ present. 

*HardIy were we seated at the table,” wrote Chastdlux, “when 
am ErqMress arrived and a d^uiedng silence immediately seized upon 
ewery gmsL Our eyes were fixed cm the Minister. What couM the 
tteiws be? Would he cmnmunicate it to us? Then he opened the 
cnvdt^ tirat had been brou^t in and read: *1111117-615 ^ps of the 
Line, ccanmanctoi by M. le Comte de Grasse, have arrived in the 
Chesapeake. Three thousand soldiers have been landed and are now 
in cotnmunication with die Marquis de La Fayette.’ 

“Joy and good humor immediately resumed their place upem 
every countenance,” wrote ChasteQux, “and our im patifmt leaders 
be^tn to count the hours before they would have it in their power to 
face the cnony. Healths were next drunk, and, of course;, that d the 
French ]i£mister of the Marine, whose activity aocfgreat ability have 
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pa¥cd the way to the brilliant siicc€»a of the was rcfwatal* 
The prtmtee with m of his added Chi^clua^ **M, dc C^arli% 
Second Cbloncl of the Saintonge regiment, of coni^ added grcatlf 
to oiir pleasure and satisfaction/* 

The good AbW Robin, who was also a partici|Mmt in the festividtt, 
maka it quite plain that he did not like the ^long black coaf^ which 
the prttident of Congress wore, when everybedy Sf»rt«l 
ments of many 'cobrs; kit we cannot quarrel with hk condla&ig 
coinmciit: ‘^TTbe worthy Penmyivanians,** he wrote, **aie m far 
below the French in etiquette as the French are bdow than in tl« 
Science of Legislation/* 

Of emmt tibe great news ^read rapidly through the city* Miwf 
yiuminatcd their houses, according to Chastcllux, and cjthers wmt 
racing through the streets making even the quietest precincti of the 
dty ring with shouts of py. He added: **Somc merry f<ilow% 
mounted on scaffolds and platforms, pronounced funiaral oratiom 
ovtar Comwalis and mimicked the lamentations of the Tori«. Thao 
the people gathered together in great crowds and moved to the 
residence of the Minister of France, where they stood for a long time 
shouting, ‘Long Live Louk the Sixteenth !* *’ 

With the news came another letter, address to RcKdiambeau, 
from du Portail, who had been sent on ahead when the Anwican 
contingent started South. “Hurry, hurry/’ he wrote, “come quickly! 
Come quickly, not that we have the lightest wMi or the ranc^est 
intaation to take York without you. We shall contant ours«Ive% and 
that wiH be glory enough, if we arc ^ccessM, to prepare the way for 
victory and to prevent as far as fKKSsiblc the enony from ajs^rohling 
further memm of drfei^/’^ 

Many hcairs before the news arrived, Washington and Rocham- 
beau, who at the mcment wiae more interes^^ri in boats than in 
banquets, pushed out along the road to Chester and to Head erf HIk 
as soon as it was poatible to escape the courtesies erf Congress and die 
ho^itality of the dtizois* It was oinfidmtly ex|Kx:ted that in one m 
the other of these places ample shipping to cany the trewops to the 
James had been assembled. Washkgton cherished the hope 
‘^certain gentlemen on the Eastern Shore”® (of Maryland), to whean 

Hist. Gtierrc 3734* 

Vosxff Wrings of WaMngton, 
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lie had written adking for “their prrvatdly held boats,” would oane 
to im aid in thh hour of great nt^d. Express after express was sent 
to these cdd friends at their seats on the Chester and the Choptank 
rivers, on the Wye and the Severn, asking for asristance, for the 
vesa^ that nn^ be forthcosning. Urgent ind^ was the language 
used. The Commander in Chief “beseeches them to exert them- 

At they rode out of Philadelphia, Wariiington and Rochambeau 
betaoiM; separated. Each was busy with the many detail of the march 
and intent upon heartening their troops, who were suffering from the 
g^t heat and the terrible condidoiB of the roads, with worse ahead 
^ them. How they came together again Rochambeau tells in hfa 
nmnoais: 

**When I reachof CheSer,” he wrote, “I caught sight of General 
Waahhigton waving his hat at me with demonstrative gestures of 
tht geeatm joy. When I rode up to him he explained he had just res- 
oeiv^ a di^tch ffom Baltimcae, informing him that de Grasse had 
anh%d in the ClKsapeake with 28 ships of the line and Lauzun, 
who was also poesent, said, ‘I never saw a man more thcMnughly and 
opaily delighted than was General Wariiington at this momenL* ” 

This, at last, was news that the ^noal did not keep to himself. 
He immediately issued a bulletin* to the Army with the aimounce- 
ment which read; “The Gaieral anticipates the glorious events 
which may be expected &t»n the cmnitined operations now in con- 
tempdation. As no circumstance could possibly happen mwe cp- 
postonely in point of time, no prospect would ever have promis^ 
QtcHe opportunely of success. Nothii^ btit want of exerticHi can bla^ 
the {during proipect before us.” Then this touching appeal: “The 
General upon the gentlemen cheers, the brave and faithful 
sd^ieis he has the honor to command, to exert thdr utmost abjlirifs 
in the cause of their country, to share with him, with their usual 
alacrity, the diflSadties, dangers and glory of the enterprise.” 

Fortunately Colonel Deux-Ponts was also a witness to this diaf 
made scene, and he wrote in his field notes: “I was surprised and 
affected by the great and true joy which General Wariungton 
showed. Of a natural coldness and a noble approach, which so wdl 
adorns the chief of a whole nation, his feature^ his whede bearing 
^ H eti d q o a r tex. Head (d Elk, September 6, 1781. 
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and dqioitinent were now changed in an iintant. Few the mtmoA 
be put aadc his character as arbiter of North Amaica and contentoi 
hiinself with that of a citizen happy beyond measure at the good 
fortune of his ojuntry.” 

StSU the probian of how to reach Viiginia and to support Lafa- 
yette, the French contingent, and the Virginia mihtia, in prevends^ 
the escape of Cornwallis from his precarious positkm, remained un- 
sedved. The shipping erffered at this port on the Ddawarc (C3heto) 
was as disappennting as had been the Philadelphia ejqperience. It 
was only po»ble to onbarh here another thousand men. The wart, 
induding guns, cavalry, and train, were oUiged to ptoh aa by land. 
Rochambeau was fraitUy pesshnistic now, but Wadungton hoped 
cai. Surely ships would be awaidr^ them at the Head of or in 
Baltimore. Was it not a known fact that East and West, Newth and 
South, the Baltimore privateers were preying upon British cconmerce 
scattered over the seven seas? 

Bad news arrived by courier only a few miles short of the historic 
village at the head of Chesapeake navigation. The Eastern S}K>ie 
men had done what they could, but, as they admitted, tlm was imt 
mudh. All, or neariy all, their “pungics” had been sunk or cajmired 
by the British raiders, and for the first time in goierations the 
“Shore” men ware traveling overland. Doggedly the dusty horsemen 
pudi«l on, and their first view of the pladd waters of the Elk also 
embraced the sig^t of a little dispatch boat, strangely rigged, 
after Bay fadiion, dropping anchor shore. 

Whife they waited wondered what manner of craft die new 
arrival might be, the captain was put adbore and announcxd hms df 
to Washington as M. de Saint C6sane. The credentials which he 
presented from de Grasse introduced Mm as “Cjqjtaine de PatnOon 
de Mon Arm^ whom I have sent forward to announce to General 
Warirington the measures I am taking to facilitate Ms arrivaL” 

Warirington could hardly contain his |oy. This, at feast, was not 
a phantom fleet like that of Guichcnl There in the river was a Etde 
pinnace — it was hardly more than that — but what news it brought! 
Only two days before it had left the great fleet of Bne-of-battle iiiips 
and Matdy frigates anchored in Virginia waters! 

For aM the good new^ the lack of sMpping here was still a ^em 
reality and a heavy handicap. Only the small advanced detachments 
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of berth adumns could be embarked, M. de Cmtine was placol in 
command of the French contingent, and General Lincoln of the 
American. The French vanguard was compt^d of the grenadier 
and chasseur companies of ^1 the French regiments, tc^cthcr with 
the infantry of Lauzun’s legion — twelve hundred men in all. Lincoln 
took with him eight hundred men, apparently all light infantry. 

The other detachments of both amues now pudied cm to the 
&aqaehaniia, where difiictdtia were cjqpected and were soon en- 
countered. CJolond Dumas, in charge of the crossing, found sufficient 
Mwian boats to put the infantry acroaa at thi^ the so-called Lower 
Ferry; but hearing that the water was unusually low, and that thac 
was a ford aevta nuks up the river, he sent the artfllcry and the 
wai^ns up along the river road. It was apparently not much of a 
fmd, but finally everything was rafted across with but few accidents. 
However, as a result, there was conadcrablc delay, and the heavy 
ki^age did not catch up with the marching columns imtil they had 
foetsn in Baltimore «weral days, and the French particularly suffered 
Item short rations. 

(Wiule today k is a region of unsurpaised resources, in the Jfer- 
eme de Prance for September 1782 a distressing account was given 
of the bar«iess of the country and of the hardships the French were 
caBcd upon to endure frera want of supplies on the journey Souffi, 
e^pedaBy as they drew near to the Sisquchamia. On the authority 
of an officer oi the exp«iiti€aiary fcarce, the Mercure states: “This 
wgifw reseanWes more a de:tort than a country fit for human habitat 
fV«»- All that could be procured, and this only with the greatest dif- 
ficadty, wCTC a few beeves. We would cxiok half of them and the rest 
wtrtdd be sidted down. To make up for this scant ration, each officer 
him! man alike was ^ven a pound of cheese, a little rum, and a pro- 
sdaon ed ffisemts for seventeen days.”) 

At tire Head of Elk, the first halt on Maryland soil, while Wash- 
ington was ag^in disappoiDted with the meager water transporta- 
ticMi available, Genmil Gist brought good news — not about boats, 
but about men. His good friends TTiomas Johnson and Sins Lee, 
who had followed each other in quick sucression as the first and seo- 
ond governors of Maryland, were not the Mnd of men who received 
with indiffenaice Washingtem’s desperate appeals for soldieis that 
he had sort ont from Weathersfidd "under seals.” Gis* told 
him that tiie three new Maryland r^nnents cd the fine wrae reacty, 



tews, the »>iis and brothers of the mm who had died at l^ng Waad, 
at Haarlem Hdghts, White Plaini, Germantown, Monmontli Cknirt- 
house, and down South at Camden. 

**Thcy are young, terribly young,” said Gto, they ait: low* 
whelp and now thq^ are under way. Some arc ridtog^ s«ac aie »i- 
ing, «niit arc waMng; they win be there, Genaral, t^oie fc» 

Thk great news ^vc the general pame as wel as ^y. flow ImMs 
iitt! the »ns of the brave fdlcws he had seen dying hi an si^00|it 
to save the Army on Long Island in 1 776 were g^otng to the femt* 
Five years ! He told Gist that he was determined to ^op off at Hmml 
Vernon, if only for an hour, to «e for the first time the four gram!- 
dhSdren of Martha Washington, who had bem bom ante he had 
tatoi the field. 

As to the movements of the Commander in Chief during the crit- 
ical days that foflowed, we fortunately have the prcciie, if somewhat 
laconic, entries in the journal to guide us. On Siptanber 15 Wadi- 
ington wrote: 

‘‘Judging it highly expdieat to be with the Army in Virgima as 
soon as po^blc, to make the necessary arrangonents fenr the Si^e, 
I determined to set out for the Gamp of the Marquis de la Fayette 
without loss of time, & accordingly, in company with the Count de 
Rochambeau who ra|uested to attemd me & the Chevalier de ChaMd- 
lux, set out on the 8th for Baltimore where I received and answered 
an address of the Citizens. Sepember 9th; I readhol my own mkt M 
Mount Vcnion, distant 120 miles frem the Head of Elk, where I 
staid until the 12th, & in three days thereafter, that is on the istli, 
reached Williandburg.” 

The infantry colunuiffii did not make such rapid pre^reas. Mart ua- 
fortimatdy, at this tciBe moment BaWmore could imt Eve up to its 
maritime reputation. Here, too, the British gunboats had swqrt tin: 
bay and adjacait waters of even the smallest exaft l>mx-Ponts and 
the Marquis de Leval were ordexed by Genoral VictomkI, now the 
ranking officer with the French divMon, to gamine carefuQy the 
tK>ats that had been coHectai, in the hop that ^mie, at least, would 
be found suitable. 

Fillers, Maryknd mstoirkal Sodety. Letter to Sazmtdl Purviance, May a, 

lyte. 
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“We at a gjanoe,” wrote I>eux-Pont», “that embadcaticai in 
boats such as thoK; w» impombk;. As Count de Rocbainbeau bad 
already gone on to Virginia, Goieral Yicmesnil inmted that we 
make the attempt, and this we did on the morning of the 13th, and 
then Baron V. satkSed himself that it was imposdbk to expose our 
aoldieis to such a long voyage in the cramped quarters which was all 
tibe little boats fumi^ed. I must say they were unworthily equipped 
£n»n ev«7 point of view and, had we pasistol in embarking, our 
expedititm wouM have be»n exposed to great risks.” 

Apparently th«e was nothing left to do but continue the kmg 
ywroey to Virginia by land, and the next day the Royal Dcux-Ponts 
and the other French regiments forded the upper Patapsco and 
camped at the foot of the famous Elkridge. But that evening a 
courier came to their bivouac vrith stirring news. Dc Grasse had sent 
transpcHTts and snail craft freon the fleet up to the Severn to bring 
the French divisaon to the scene of operations. Twenty-four hours 
later the delighted foot soldiers, who had had quite enough of walk- 
ing, were in Annapolis and embarking for the front. 

It seems the fate of all decisive battles in world history to be 
shnnxded in mystery as to details, however patent are the results. 
Such were the struggles at Tours and at CMlons, and the naval 
battle that had been fought off the Virginia Capes on September 5, 
1781, while the Allied army was plodding its way South, is also quite 
inexplicable, especially if research is confined to the ofiSdal docu- 
ments. While the French had a few more ships, and perhaps heavier 
gun^ the British squadrons certainly lined up with a most formidable 
array of famous admirals. There was Graves, Rear Admiral of the 
Red; Sir “Sam” Hood, Admiral of the Blue; and Rear Admiral F. 
S. Drake, also Admiral of the Blue. Between them British supremacy 
in American waters was lost for a few weeks, and the Yorktown vic- 
tory not only made possible but even inevitable. 

Tucked away in a comer of the London Gazette we find what 
Graves had to say on the momentous subject. His rqxjit was 
from his flagship "London at Sea, Sept. 14th, 1781,” and reads; 

“EGs Majest/s fleet conasted of ig sail of the line; »Kat of the 
French formed 24 Sail in their Line. Somewhat after 4 o’clock (5th. 
of September) the action began among the headmost itfif paj pretty 
dbsc, and soon became gencraL The Van of the enemy bore away to 
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anraUe thdr center to sippcnt them or diey would have been cut op. 
The action did not entiidy cease till a little after smaet, tlmii^ at a 
cc»isiderable dktaxtce. After night I sent the frigates to the van and 
rear to push forward the line and keep it cxtcnd«i with the esKnay^ 
with a full intention to renew the engagement in the ntoming; Imt 
when the Fortunit returned from the van, I was informed that sev- 
eal of the Ships had suffered so much, they were in no conditikm 
to renew the action until they had secured their ma^” 

Graves that stated that “all day, the 6th, the Fleets remained in 
:^ht of each other, repairing,” and he enumerated the number of 
his ships that were partially or completely d£nd>kd: “The Ttnilde 
and the Ajax espedaiBy” he reported, “were in a snMng conditkn. 
... In the present State of the Fleet and being five Sml less in nmn- 
bo* than the enemy, and they having advanced very much to the 
wind during the day, I determined to tack after night to prevent 
bdr^ drawn too far from the CSiesapeake, and to stand to the 
NorAward.” 

On the eleventh he reported that the sinking Terrible ‘Svas d»- 
mantled and set on fire.” “I then determined,” he concluded, “to 
foHow the Resolution of a Cbundl of War, to proceed with the fleet 
to New York before the Equinox, and then use every porable means 
for putting the Ships into the best State for Service.” That was in- 
deed a war council that should be gratefully remembered in our an- 
nals, Its members contributed powerfuDy to the founding of thb 
United States of America. 

Even Washington, when the news of the sea fi^t reacbnl him, 
did not fully appreciate the importance of what had haf^penoi. Re- 
foring, doubtless, to the fact that not all the vessels of the Imstfle 
fleets were engaged, he :^peaks in Im journal of the battle that tinned 
the tide in the afifairs of America as “a partial engagemenL” 

Fortunately for the American cause, the want of a good unckr- 
standing betweai Clinton and Cornwallis on shore was nmtehed by 
the dfacordant views of the Briti^ naval c^ficers afl<mt. Thdtr cem- 
troversics are not so long-winded and they were not so frequently 
aired in Parliament as were the charges and cmmtercharges of the 
scddieis, but the revelations of Sir “Sam” Hood are interesting today 
as they reveal how near to disaster the Virginia campaign ap- 
proached at its very incepticai. On the day after the naval %ht Hood 
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(3i%w up a metnoniuima which he artitkd, “Sentinients upon the 
Truly Unfmtunatc Day.” He tore into rf«ed$ the battle ordera of 
Grave*, winch prevented Hood from bringing his squadron into 
tlw fi gh t. He maintained: “The enemy’s van mi^t have been at- 
tadked with clear advantage as they [French] came out of the l^y 
by no means in a regular and connected way. The whole English 
fleet, all three squadrons, could have been, and should have been, 
coocentrated upon the Fraach van, and that in this case they could 
have dcstroyrai it. Our rear ships, being barely within random shot, 
cmild not render the service thwy could have done had they bear 
placed more intdligaidy.” 

On the adternoon of the sixth, according to Hood, there was a 
mcM. inharmcMiious meeting of the three admirals on board the Lon>- 
don. In view of the number of his drips that were ^bled. Graves 
dmd^ that it would be hazardous to renew the actirai, and he also, 
B gam most fortunately for the American cause, rejected Hood’s sug- 
gei^on, which was to return to the capes of the Chesapeake as fas* 
as they oruld, destroy the French ships on guard at the mouth of 
tlK river, and then take up a position between the capes, after hav- 
ing got in touch with ComwaDis. 

As Graves reported, things drifted along until the twelfth, when, 
Bfyywrimg to Sir “Sam,” he was consulted again by his senior officer. 
A^cd for lus judgment, Hood replied, “Sir Samud would be very 
^bd to send an opinkm, lait he really knows not what to say in the 
truly lamentable state we have brought ourselves.” On the following 
day he wrtac: “We diould have barred the entrance of the Bay to 
dc Grasse — ^now he has barred it against us.” 

There k a prdcis of this mystoions, though dedave, battle still 
unpuiffidied in the French archives. It was written by the GhevaKer 
de Vaugbaud, who seems to have served de Grasse as flag lieutenant. 
Frc«n it we shall endeavor to cjrtract all the information we can. 

“The moment the English fleet was righted (off the Gapes),” Ire 
wrote, “the Admiral dedded to fi^t, and at midday the lisiqg tide 
permitted him to get under way. To do so more expeditiously he 
ordered all the ships to slip their cables.” The chevalier then goes 
on to say that while the British fleet was more powerful and more 
numerous than hitherto rqrerted, dc Grasse left behind him as he 
wailfid (mt to batde, charged with tire duty (£ maintrinii:^ ^ Uo<% 
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ade of the James and the York rivers, scm: half-a-dcnen ships, in* 
duding such big fellows as the Triton, k GUnitux, k VaiUeM, 
PExffMment, and the frigates VAndromaque and la Ddigmta. 

Vaugiraud described the formidaUe appearance ol the Britisli 
fleet of three squadrons, with the flag of Vice-Admiral Graves flying 
from the London, while Admiral Drake flew his tomd pennant from 
the Princess, and Admiral Hood his flag from the Barjkm. He adckd 
that, through no fault of thdr own, but because of weatba- condi- 
tions and their lack of speed, only Mte^ of the Freach vosdb wane 
really engaged. He thai stated that the fighting conrinuol until the 
fall of darkness and that at this time it was quite evident that many 
of the enemy ships had beat seriously damaged. As to vdhat hi^ 
pened in the next four days, whidh in aH other accounts are kft 
quite blank, the chevalier had this to say: “Frran the 6th to the ic^ 
our Admiral manocuvered seeking the advantage of the Wk^ward 
portion; it was a diflBcuIt movement and not entirely successful be- 
cause not a few of our riiips were poor sailors. On the morning of 
the loth, however, the Admiral d^ded that he would join bsUtie 
on the following day but with the Terribk, the Montagu, the Skrew- 
bttry, the Intrepid, and the Ajax still greatiy disabled from the Inittle 
of tire 5th, Admiral Graves withdrew in the night and by momiitg 
had set sail for New York.” 

Rumors of the wildest kind were rife, and it is evident from the 
di^tches still tm file in the archives that the FreiKdi admiral and 
his captairu were far from realizing that they had fought and won 
a most dedrive battle. In a few hours after Graves disappeared over 
the horizmi it was announced through the American mteHigemv- 
service that at last Admiral Digby had arrived at New Yewk. Tto ao- 
cestion of another powerful squadrm would give the British a greatiy 
superior fleet, and on thh account the return of Graves and the new 
arrivah to the Chesapeake was hourly e::q>ected. 

After the council d war in which this informatkor was submitted 
and discussed (although there w^ diverrity of eqnimm amotc^ 
his captaim as to their ability to do so), de Grasse decided to hold 
the capes, to maintain the blockade of Cornwallis, so to di^xjse erf 
his vessels that at the first rign of the returning Britirii fleet they 
enuM, without dday, put out to sea, and. Mice ample sea roeun had 
been secured, sedc to meet the enemy cm ftivorahtc terms. 
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TlMre is a from Eocbaidbeau to Gmetai Vkanmmil in 

BaMmoro, written dutii^ Us jdiort stxf at Momxt Venmn, which 
reveab the great uncertainty that prevailed as to whether the further 
advaiMx toward the Yorktown peninsula was to be made by Imid or 
by wato*. It also revath that the generaUsnmo mu^ have had very 
Bttle time in which to inspect the fields and discuss the crop pra^Mcts 
with hfii kmstnan and oveiseer, Lund Washington. 

"Chnda* have been given everywhere,” Rochambtau wrote: “to 
meiul the imds and repair the ferries. I omfess, my dear Baron, that 
tlw «ate of distrea and want in the matter of shipping in which I 
found Baltimore docs rtot cease to cause me anxiety. 1 have spcdxn 
a^un to Genaal Wadiington on the subject, and requested his final 
oarders. He is stiH firmly of the opinion that it is better for our troc^ 
to awi^ m Baltimore the return cd the ships of the first ccsovoy 
ratUr than to undertake the Icoig land journey which b moet dif- 
ficult,”* 

Rochambeau also described how Moimt Vernon was be^ with 
rumcos of British corsairs <mi the rampage in the Chesapeake and 
ravi^ii^ the coast, evidently a great danger to the little flotilla that 
was <»i its way down the bay. “But we do not know the truth as to 
these things. We start tomorrow and should be in Williamsburg cm 
the 14th or the 15th.” 

They were; and Washington at last was in immediate touch with 
the AlHcs who had arrived so oppentundy freon the West Indies. 

When the Maryland troops jdned, as General Gist promised they 
wtoild, aftra* many adventures by land and sea, Washington was de- 
li^^ted, and immediatdy issued the following Order: 

Headquarters, WiUiamdbuig 
Sept 19th 

The Inspector General win review the Maryland trooiM, Friday 
Morning at eight o’clock. At the same hour he desires to see aQ die 
Ccmtinental field ofiScers on tte Grand Parade. The Grand Parade for 
the pre^nt is assigned on the field in the rear of the CkiUege. 

When on the twenty-fourth the Continental troops were Inigaded 
Washington remembered who raised the new Maiydtmd T.tTtf and 

'Ardiivei, Nat Gueire. Oarton RocJiaTnbean. 
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oricr^ ’Tliiiiil & Fomtii Marylaytid rcglmoitt— a Bri^«ic to 
coiiiinaaidcd by Brigadier General Gin.” 

TTic puimal cowlratiQ: 

‘"Upon my arrivaJ in Camp [on hk iztum from Mi vMl to ti« 
Froacli iectj I found that the 3rd Maryland Keg. had got hi fimdiy 

the Ckanmand of Colo. Adams) and that all except a few HWMg 
with the Troop from the Head of Elk were arrived.” 

In the meantime^ the troop that had been faroH^t up frem the 
Wat India by de Grasse had beoi Mnded at Lynn Haven &iy and 
rowed np the Jama River in lon^toais by the Fronch ^lois. Some 
were landed on Jamestown island, others at Bnrwel^s ferry. Stores 
and the ighta: artilery were landed as expditioudiy as pc»ible. 
There was ccHiriderablc delay, however, with the heavy aege gin* 
that Barras, who had slipped in with his idiip from Newport wh 2 e 
the naval battle cM the capa was in progress, had thought with Mm. 
But with this important exception, on Septonbar 26 al the 
were conemtrated in and around Wiliainsburg, and tMy indndoi 
the army of Rochambean from Rhode Island, 4,000 mm; the Cm- 
tinmtals under Washington, 3,800; the French contingent from 
Martinique under the Marquis de SMnt-Simon, 3,200; the expoii- 
tionary force under Lafayette, 2,500 veterans of the Virginia cam- 
paign; and an uncertain, but daily increaring, number of Vkpma 
militia under General Wcedon. 

Washington’s account of Ms first meOing with the Froich admind 
is not rqpletc with those details which would mate such fasdnating 
reading today. However, it is very much to the pdmt. In Ms Journal 
he wrcAe: *Tn cxjmpmy with Count de Rochambeau, the Qicvalar 
dc Cha^jdlux, Gen. Kjqox, and Gkn. Duportail, I set out fer an ioh 
torview with the Ad. and arrival on board the ViMe de Pmis 
Gap Henry) next day about noon, and having settfed most pants 
wito Mm to my Satisfaction, exeqp not oMaining aourance erf scnci- 
ing SMp above York, I materked on board the Qmm Chmhiie^ 
tM ves^ I wmt down in— but by reason erf hard bfowing and cm- 
trary winds, I did nc^ reach Wiliamsburg tiH the 22nd.” 

It is cmly fair to state the realms why, in the judgmmt erf the 
French aclmiral, it was unwise to accaie to WasMngton’s ra|uat, 
dithemgh hk failuro to do so was the cau^ of much anxiety to the 
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MM land forcci throiiglK«it the mc^. I>c Graffle held that Kght 
ship*, such as he might spare, would not serve the purp^ of making 
it impcarihie for Cornwallis to escape up the river, while in view of 
the faa that heavy Bkitish ships were hourly expected to arrive from 
New York, it would be unwise of him to aUow himsdf to be 8q>- 
aurated fitan any of his fighting ships that he might be in desperate 
need of at any mtMncnt. On the day after his return to the Army 
(September 33), however, Washington sent the following dispatch 
to the Pnaident of Congress animundng that all was wdl: 

“I am happy to inform Congress that I found the French Admiral 
<&posed in the best manner to give us all the asastance in his power 
arwi perfectly to co-operate with me in our present attempt.” With 
suo^ in fflght he wrote : 

“sSO*; Having debariced aU the Troop* and their baggage, 
marched and Encamped them in front of the aty [Williamsburg], 
and having with some difficulty dbtained horses and Wagons suf- 
ficimt to move our field artillery, Intrenching tools, and such other 
artides as woe mdisperaably necessary, we commenced our March 
for the Investiture of the Enany at York.” 

While Coimnissary General Blanchard was pushed into the lack- 
ground by the arrival of so many distinguished officers, his urgtart 
duties continued to oppress him. 

“I set to work,” he wrote, “although without a piece of paper, or 
an empfoye or a bag of flour at my disposal. I was completely over- 
whdteMJd. I caused ovens to be constructed, but I was in want of 
and hswi to run about much and negotiate to obtain even a 
hammer.” Then the outlook grew brighter, and Blanchard recewded 
cnthuaastically, “Our generals came and deposited with me 800,000 
Evres in piastres which M. dc Gr^sc had brought for us.” 

And now a new and most unusual problem arose: where to ittwc 
the “hard” money. M. Blanchard, not appreciating how litdc used 
Virginia flooring was to bearing the wei^t df geid and salvor, stored 
it in a room on the ground floor of bn quarters under which there 
was a cellar. “In the course of the mgjit,” he rq)orted, “the floor 
being weak broke under the weight of the emn and both the treasure 
and the sentinel guarding it were precipitated into the cdlar, with- 
mit, however, any loss of the first or injury to the latter.” 
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Before YorhJtovm 


It is iufossible to understand the Virginia campaign, which 

paved the way to the crowning victory of the war, without dwelling 
in some detail upon the operation which preceded it in this regiem, 
althou^, largely as a result of faulty co-operation between the Allies, 
these preliminary operations ended in failuit;. 

The days that Washington and Rochambeau had spent together 
in Newport were not wholly devoted to festivities. Indeed, here a 
drfnitc plan was arranged, at the pre^ng request of the legidature 
of Virginia, to rdieve a situation in that state which had becsome a 
mmace to the patiic^ cat^. The day before he left Newport, Wa&- 
ingtem had the great Joy of seeing the Frmch contingent that was to 
‘*sticcor^* Ms nK^er stMt ^2 out of the harbor bound for the Ghesa- 
p^lx on board the squadron of M. ifeitouches; though of coui« 
t^obyxtive of tibc expedition was a military secret, dcBcly hdd- 
^ Rmt many months Qinton in New Ycurk had been ob^^sd wi& 
the idea that, now havmg ODinpletc control of the sea, he rauld emd 
the reheffion by driving a vredge l^tween the Northan and the 
Southern avionics — members of what he regarded, with womc 
as a lcx}ee and not entirely harmonious confederacy. With tbh pur- 
pc^ in view he sent two expeditiom to the Chesapeake — one under 
Amdld, wMch anchored erff Jamestown iriand on January 2, 1781, 
and a few days later, after ravaging the James River country, en- 
and plundered Richmond. Arnold then withdrew to Ports- 
nVMth, near deep water, and, having takai up a strongly fordfied 
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pos^OD thene, mtt out through the tidewater country, and beycutd, 
the marauding detachments which von Steuben, with the uncertain 
mil^port of die local militia, was unable to cope with. 

It was to reiiev'e this distressing situation that Destouches was 
ordered to the Chesapeake, and to aanst him Washington detached 
twdhre hundred men of his best troops, the carefully selected light 
infantry. They marched to the Chesapeake, and at Annapolis 
awaited the cenning of the transports or other thippng, by means of 
which, it had been arranged, Ctestouches would Ining them down 
the bay to the scene of the prospective land operatkaxs. Unfortu- 
natdy the French squadron met with the stormy weather usual off 
the Atlantic coast in March, and was widely scattered. Fortunately, 
however, eight ships had been got together when Destouches was 
confronted by the British squadron under Admiral Graves off the 
csqKS. 

The French were not outnumbered, there would seem to have 
been dght ships on each side, but Destouches had with him no vessel 
30 powerful as the London, the British flagship, which was a three- 
de^cr. The meeting and the resulting conflict were long and san- 
guinary, and both sides seem to have suffered equal damage, but in 
the end Graves maintained his position of control at the entrance to 
the Chesapeake waters and Dckoudies was compelled to return to 
Newport, towing the Conqverant, which had lost its rudder and was 
in imminent danger of sinking. It idmnld not be overlooked that in 
this forgotten battle on the sea. the French squadron lost twice as 
ncumy men as did the AJiied anmes at Yorktown dght months later. 

Tte dcdd«i cIk^ blocked the plan that had been devised to save 
Viiginia, and Lafayette was ordcr^ to return to the Hudson. These 
orders were countermanded, however, when Washington learned 
that Clinton had dedded to reinforce his troops in the Ches^qieake 
r^on with a brigade under General Phillips, who was justly re- 
garded as his meet able lieutenant. As soon as he txiuld, and with 
what force he could muster, Lafayette now marched South, and in 
April he was in Richmond confronting Philips, thou^ with a d^ 
ddcdly inferior force. From then on Virginia became the probaUe 
scene of major operatioze. 

In all Washington had hoped and planned to do to hdp his native 
state ami La^yette, he was hampa?ed by the fmhae of Wayne to 
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put the Potomac behind him. As early as Fehruary 1781 Wayne had 
been ordered South with about a thousand men of the Pcnmylvania 
Line, reorganized after the mutiny in January. But some embers of 
the old discontent smoldered on, and they were fanned into a flame 
by want of suppKes and unsadsfied pay roBs. When York ( Pcnisyl- 
vania) was reached, something very like another mutiny took place. 
It seam to have been provoked by an attonpt that was made there 
to pay the men off in Congress money, without any account bemg 
taken of its depredation. Seven of the Leaders were brought before 
a drumhead court-martial and, being found guilty, were immedi- 
ately lined up and shot or hanged, according to their degree of guflt. 
But with all his energy Wayne did not join Lafayette until June 10.* 
It had taken him five months to drag disaffected soldiers along the 
short distance of three hundred miles. 

Encouraged by this welcome adefition to his slender force, Lafa- 
yette now began to dog the footsteps of ComwaHis and to harass hk 
uncertain movements whenever he could. 

It was toward the end of this desultory campaign, with all its 
marching and countermarching up and down the tidewater counties 
of Vir^nia, that Lafayette had his narrow escape from disa^er, at 
Green Spring, the famous seat of Governor Berkeley, cm the north 
bank of the James River. Lafayette had received information that 
ComwaHis was ermsing to the sauth adc of the James, indeed, that 
the bulk of his men were 2ilTeady over, and that cmly a anall detach- 
ment was left on the north bank, awaiting an opportunity to crofis. 
He immediatdy sent CSencral Wayne ahead with the newly arrived 
Pennsylvania line and a battalion of light infantry to ‘‘drive” this 
detaefammt, if poenble, to capture it. 

Wayne went gaily ahead, not unnaturaHy, giving fuB credit and 
bdief to the information with wMdr Lafayette had fumMied him. 
After crossing a swamp back of the riverbank, instead of the smaS 
guard defending the hmding, he came face to face with the wMe of 
Cornwallis’ force. It was a atuatiem of great danger and it was 
probably iKived, as it only could have been saved, by one of Mad 
Anthony’s ins^nrations, which were so frequently described as fool- 
hardy. He hoped that the enemy were as ignorant of the strer^th of 
ifa fcace as he had been erf theirs, and,' realmng th^ his safety de- 

^FlrKHii Wayne Fapers, PhilacMpliia Gai^et, rSsrg, 
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pcxid^ upon a daring advance, he made it without heatadon. Tha 
holdnoe gave the guardsmen with Cornwallis the idea that Wayne 
was mppoited by the bulk of Lafayette’s army, and they yielded 
gitnmd, not only because Wayne’s advance was impetuous, but be- 
cause tl«ry thought that by eatending their flanks they would later 
be ahJe to envelop, and perhaps capture, the whole attacking force. 

In the confusion and delay which this movanent afforded, how- 
ever, Wayne disengaged his men, made good his retr^ around the 
swamp, and was soon again in close touch with Lafayrtte. Althou|^ 
aedng under most misleading information, and although his small 
force had been undoubtedly taken by surprke, the losses which 
Wayne inflicted upon the British were quite as heavy as those he 
hiimflf suffaed. Not the least remarkable feature of this engagement 
was the fact that the men of the Pcnnsylvaiua Line, who behaved 
with such gallantry and steadiness throughout the engagement, were 
the very men who bad been in open mutiny a few weeks before. As 
» so oftai the case, it was only aedve service in the face of the enemy 
ttoc l»d been aec^ to devdop their i*crling quafiiies. 

General Greene, on hearing of dm engagomirt, wrote to Wayne 
wen-ds ctf iwaisc and of caudem too. "The Maiquk gives you ^ry 
for your late conduct in the acdon at Jamestown,” he said. “It g^ves 
me great pleasure to hear of the success erf my friend, but be a little 
careful and tread softly, for depend upon it, you have a modem 
Hannibal to deal with in the perron of Cornwallis.” 

Cornwallis then proceeded to Portsmouth on the Elizabeth River, 
and, for reasons which Clinton never approved, transferred his force 
to Yewktown, and the decisive campaign opened. 

The unexpected and the unforeseen are always happenmg in war. 
The troops had arrived from the North and the fleet was riding mar 
by at anchor. The Allied army and the French Navy had got to- 
and were in agreement, or nearly so, as to how the c^reratiom 
diould be carried on. Then came news of the most unsetdmg cb- 
scription. Some of it was obvioudy sensational, other nnnms ni^ 
be well founded. The most disquieting report of all was one to the 
effect that Admiral Digby had arrived in New York to join Admiial 
Graves, and even if he came with only d^t vessels, as the not-vfry- 
idBahle Royalist Gazette in New Ymk announced, that changed the 
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stuation mataially. At all events it provoked the foQowuig disturb- 
ing letter from de Grasse to Rochainbeau (September 84) ; 

“Tbe arrival of Digby must change our plans. As soon as weather 
permits I will get under way and take up my ptmtion across the 
entrance of the Bay to bar out the enemy. I leave with you the 
troops of M. de Saint-Simon until I return. If I am compelled by 
the weather, or by the result of the battle, imt to retum, {^aae said 
the regiments back to Martinique on the vessds which ranam in 
the river.”* 

Here indml was a complication, a most unwelcome one. DigJjy*8 
fleet hung over the rituadon like die sword of Damodes. Any day 
he might appear. Most fortunately he did not join the fleet in New 
York with his squadron imtil it was too late. Yet, any moment he 
might come, and any moment de Grasse might again be cmnpeDctl 
to slip cables and s^y out to meet the united Briti^ squadr^ in 
a batde of which no one would daire to predict the result. No wonefcr 
the preparations for the aege were prosecuted with feveridi activity. 
Any hour the favorable aspect of affairs might undago a change. 
Any day the vital factor of the French fleet, upon which so many 
hopes were based, might disappear from the scene. 

The course of naval operations off the American coast at thb 
period is absolutely incomprehensible, unless it is borne in mind that 
at all, or nearly all, the seasons of the year weather conditions were 
of paramount importance. It was old Boreas who really rulol the 
waves, and the line-of-batde and the frigates of those days had 
to submit with ^ch grace as was posriblc to this servitude. A1 die 
sea apers&cm were controlled by the fact that from June to Octolw, 
and sometimes later, are the hurricane nxmths in the West hndks, 
wMle £ttm October to June was ret down as the steamy winter sear 
son off the Atlantic coast There woither Gmitatiems kfi: little time 
fcHT oporaticHis at rea, and indeed very dose calculations had to he 
made to undertake any c^ieraticms. 

Deqnte there uncertainties and anxieties, early on the tnmnmag of 
September 28 the AMied army swefrt out of Wilfiannburg on the lare 
1^ ol the long march to victory. With the Continentals in advance, 
diey marched down the “great road” of the peninsula toward York, 

, Tfeochamfeeau Papers. 
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wiwe, m fill first diipatcbes to Clinton in New York reveal, Gom- 
wmllii was awaiting them in cmnpkte ignorance of the things that 
wore to come. He was Uockaded, it was true, by a strong French 
fleet, Imt he was quite confident that soon the BritMi aijuadrons 
wemM unite and drive the Frwtch from their point of vanti^ be- 
tween the Viigmia Capes. 

The British “Hannibal” was now fadng a sdldier as bc4d and as 
confident as hunsclf, and, as events woe soon to idiow, mth betto- 
i«Mon. As the eager troops went by him in lig^t marching order 
Wadtington issued to them his fighting injunctiem. It read: 

“If the enemy should be tempted to meet the army cm the march, 
the General particulariy enjoim the Troops to place their principal 
reliance cm the bayonet, that they may prove the vanity of the boast 
which the British make of their peculiar prowe® in deciding battles 
with that weapon. He trusts that a generous emulation will actuate 
tire Allied amues; that the French, whose national weapon is that 
ck»e fi|^t, and the troops in general, that have so often used it with 
success, wifi dittinguhh themselves cm every occadon that offers. The 
juidee of tire catue in wluch we are emgaged, and the hoiKr of the 
two nadcHU, must in^ire every breast wi^ amdments that are tire 
pesage of victory.” 

At the Halfway House the (x^lumns separated. The Americans 
filing off to the right were halted at noon within two imles of the 
erremy poridon in front of Yorktown. The American advance was 
hdd by the light infantry under General Muhlenberg, preceded by 
Moylan’s dragoons, while the French column was led by the voluo- 
teers under Baron Saint-Simon,* and the grenadier and chasseur 
companies of mcxrt of the French infantry regiments. The British 
covmng troeps were withdrawn from many of thdr advanced pori- 
tiems, withcnit offering even a nominal reristance, and before sunset 
the Allied army was formed in line of battle, extending from the 
York River above the town to the Beaverdam cm Warwick CreeL 
The French hdd the left, and the Americans on the ri^t extonded 
their line without molestation to within a few hundred yards of the 
British positions. The day had passed very differently from what had 
been esqpected. It was strange, indeed disconcerting, that Gom- 

*llie founder of die Saint-Simon School of 'whieh m Wer ftat» the wodd 
ms to bear mueb. 
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wailk should allow himself to be cooped up without even a iitow 
RSBStancc. Perhaps he knew diat the fleet and die relieving troops 
were near at hand. In any event, Washington took no chances, a^ 
bis order when darkness fell was “The whole army, officers and sol- 
diers, wUl lay on their arms this night.” 

Every possible effort had been made to feed the troops well and 
to tnainrain the army afficmblal in front of Yorktown in a good 
state of health, but luxuries were evidently lacking. The conmnasarics 
and erther supply officers — ^and they would seem to have outnum- 
bered the suppBcs — ^wcrc enjoined to furnish “straw, good hcead, 
and caie gill of rum per man daily.” nicrc was another menace to 
the health of his troops, and in his General Orders of September 29 
Washington issued the following warning: 

“Our ungenerous enemy, having, as usual, propagated the small- 
pox in this part of the country, the Commander in Chief foitnds the 
(^cers and soldiers of the Army having any communicatirm with 
the houses or inhabitants in the nd^borhood, or borrowing any 
utensils from them.” 

In the issue of December 1781, from the pen of an cfficcr present 
at the with the French ccaitingent, the Mercure de France re- 
ports sdH more “ungenerous” condurt. Hfe account reads: “To stop 
the advance on York, Lord Cornwallis, instead of attackii^ our 
as a soIdicT would have done, had recourse to ruses such sa 
only savage TpHi am are capable of employing. He had thrown into 
the wcDs heads of steers, dead horses, and even the bodies of ttetd 
negroes. The result was the French Army was drort of water; it 
could have been nrolestcd in a more worthy manner. 

“Indeed, it was with these rame unworthy weapons that before 
thk sought to destroy the little army of La Fayette. Heinoculatoid 
an the negroes who had deserted thear plantations tar whom Iw oouM 
induce to run away, and then forced than, by threatening thdr Eves, 
to return to our tamps and so cany the conta^on into our micN:. 
It was only the vigilance erf La Fayette that frustrated these diar 
boEcal schemes.” It is to be hopai that this trfEtcer was mfetaien and 
that noffiing like this was attenopted or evm planiKid. 

We must now, as did the men with Wa^iington and Rochambeau, 
the acquaintance of the three r^bnents forming the division 
umkr the Marquis dc Saint-Simon, which dc Grasse brou^t rq> 
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witb hkn firom the Watt Indies and landed so opportunely on tlu: 
Jamoea liver. They were excellent troops, thou^ romewhat depleted 
bt^ as to number and as to stanuna by long residence in the tropics. 
They were the regiments of Touraine, of Agenais, and the Gatinais, 
Utttto the command respectively of the Vicomte de Pondeux, the 
Marqtm d’Audechamps, and the Marquis dc Rostaing. Eight hun- 
dred marines, placed under the ccsnnmand of M. de Gboisy, famous 
for his part in the of faraway Cratow, were also landed on 
Scfttomber 30, and aan^ed Lauzun and his l^;ion m bdding the 
British at Gloucester on the several occadom when it would appour 
diey attonpud to brealc through. lieutenant Colonel d’Abovdk, 
who commanded the French artillery, by his intclUgeait activity laid 
the foundations here of the greater fame he was later to acquire in 
the wars of tht Republic and in the Napoleonic campaigns. 

Of these organizadons that came with Saint-Simon, the Gatinais, 
at kast, wm no Granger to Amcnca. It had been with d’Estaing 
throu^himt Ub operatkn^ and had protcctol the withdrawal of the 
French fences ham in hoot of Savannah. This regiment, with that 
of Deux-Pemts, bad the best of^xntumties for disdi^mdmd service 
chuing the liege, and the opportunities were avaikd of. This was 
Rodbambeau’s did r^;imait, the one in which he had served during 
the campaigns in Gennaiiy. It was to these men he had said on the 
evening' of the assault: “This ni|^t I have need of you,” preonising 
^ the same time to have their old name of Attvergne sans T&cke 
restored to them by the King’s favor — & promise which the King 
id^jed him to make good at their first meeting. 

The seamd was the regiment of Touraine, formed as far back as 
1636. It had di^inguished itself first at the f a mous si^ of La 
Rochelle, and it was at the head of this regiment, in the battle of 
Minden, that Lafayette’s father had fallen. 

Third was the n^^iment of Agenais, under the ccaumand of M. 
d’Audechamps. It was the ranking regiment of the divisiem artri 
numbered a thousand men. 

In his narrative, still in manuscript,* the Chevalier d’Aucteville, 
who came up from the West Indies with the Frendt diviwon wtwW 
the Marquis de Saint-Simon, gives the following graphic d«8rrTpriftn 
of tihe American troc^ he and bis men joined up with tm the Jao^ 
da la Ckasapa^, MS. AzcMvet R4 r&t-i44. . 
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River, before the arrival of the French conti]3^;ent connng frtoB the 
Hudson under Rochambeau, or the Condnoitals under Wa^bangw®, 
also coming from the North. 

“The army of the Republic was compceed erf four di^inct grouf». 
first, the six regimrats of the American r^ular army (the Ckm- 
tinental ca- line regiments) , who arc well disciplined and erqperiencol 
soldiers, capable of %hting in line fonnadem. They numbed i, 6 oo 
men. Second, there were i6o dragoons wdl mountol ami ridmg 
wcU, all men perfectly at home in the saddle. TMitl, there woe 
2,500 milida, recruited from the countryside, and fourth, about 500 
mountaincera, all excellent men with the rifle. 

“These last two groups are not in unifomi. They wear loose 
breeches and some have ^ocs, but a great many are without them. 
The last-mendoned mountaineers in pardcuiar form an excelknt 
corps of sharpshooters, very competent to skirmish in the brush but 
not at all to fight in line formadon. Very few of these troops have 
tents and almost all of them camp under temporary shelters made 
of branches covered wth dried foliage or bark. They are all s<rf>er 
and patient and subsist entirely upon com meal. They meet privu- 
dons and ddays without murmuring and are capable of sustaining 
great fatigue and long marches, and these, of course, are adimrable 
and most desirable qualities for an organization of real l^t infantry. 
They are all soldierly looking, and, for the most part, Kg men.’”' 

Cornwallis was now in a potition which he most certainly loiver 
would have taken up had he enjoyed anything like liberty oi chmoe. 
Yorktown mi^ have answered the purpose of a joint naval i^atiem 
^d army base had the British fleet continued to coirtnrf the seas. 
The menace of the Freaxh vessels now blockading the York 9 ^ver, in 
more or less plain view, and the heavier but kss distinct line erf 
French frigates stretching out between the c^qrcs, deoKHidrratoi only 
too dearly that for the mtHnent, the immensely importaiM and rntal 
mtnnent, the Britidr no k>nger dominated the Atlantic co«ut. 

“Nothing but the h<^ erf rdief would have inchicedi me to at- 
tempt its ddense,” GomwaOis maitrtamed in years, and cer- 
tainly his later judgment at least was afreet. But he made every 
effort to make the best of a bad position, indeol, <rf a hopdess one, 
tmless the Britidi fleet broke throigh and released him from the 

*Cam^ 9 e«* la Ckesapaak*, MS. Aidovet Nat. B4 i&t-t44. 
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sttangk hold taaaased by the land anny of the Allies and the bibck- 
fleet. 

The little town, soon to become fanKwa as the place where the 
cotneitMne of American hbcity was firmly laid, stood dimaly on 
the banks of the river and only about thirty feet above the water 
line. From the river it could be defended with a chantx of suc^ 
Imt oa tlte land aide there were no ccHUmanding features that might 
prove helpful against attack. Across the river, which was about a 
mite wide, nestled the little village of Glmict^er, which for sosne 
nsmn ComwalHs had been at pains to fortify, even before the ad- 
vance df the Allied forces Iwtrayal thdr purp^. He wouM seem 
to have regarded it as the bridgehead permitting a retreat to the 
Newth for the purpose of joining Ointon, and this was undoubtedly 
cme dl the plans he had under considmition. 

The defenses of Gloureaar consisted of a rin^e line of riiallow 
entrenchments, strengthened by four redoubts and three batteries, 
mounting in ^ mewe than twoity guiM — ncuie greater than 
caghteen-poundos. Hastily now, as the plans of the investing army 
developed €k>mwallis sought to surround his main positkoi at York 
wifli a Une of entrenchments ; this, however, was far from ccanpletcd 
when the investment took place. On this account, and in the hope of 
gaining a breathing spdl before the serious bimncss b^an, Cewn- 
walhs took up what he described “as a strong porition out of the 
town,” which he proposed to hold while such defenses of the inner 
line as he could improvise were being completed. He availed him- 
self of a ravine, extending from the river to within about half a mile 
of Wormley’s Greek, and this left only about half a mile, between 
these natural obstructions, to be defended by works of art. 

He set to work feverishly to fortify the open ^ace between the 
ravine and the cr^i:, which was to become the batd^round, into 
which the road from Hampton and the sea and the road from Wil- 
liamsburg and the James debouched. It was a narrow front, and 
for a time Cornwallis was confident he could hold it until rdid and 
reinforcements should reach him. His greatest miscalculatiaa was as 
to the caliber of the siege guns that could be brought to bear i^>on 
his poffltion. These had been dragged with the greater di£5culty over 
land all the way from West Point, or Inought wift almost e(|aal 
(hfi&mlty by Bairas cm his riiips. Though- Mr. Woodward, a recent 
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Utorian of Washington, disapproves of ths ttcp, saying it was qtiite 
imnecosary, in a few days the boinbardiXKnt satined CornwtHo, 
who, after all, was an able soldier, that on account of these heavy 
guns he could not long maintain himself. Panicky messages to Clin- 
ton in New York were sent out in “pinnaces and rowing gaUeys,” 
under cover of darknc®, through the line of the Frendb shipa 

B^ore the unpleasant surprise of the siege gum devdoped the 
RritMi engineers were hopeful, and designed three redouts to «»n- 
soKdate their position. Ctae was placed on each side of the rcuid to 
WiSiamsbuig, and a third, sc»newhat to the left, connnandeid the 
way to Hampton Roads and dap water. This last redoubt, wfaidi 
projected be^nd the line, was called, from its formation, the Horn- 
work. At commanding points alon|Pthe entrenched line, abemt mety 
guns were mounted. Cornwallis hard not hampered his march North 
with much artillery, and most of these guns had been obtainol by 
Upping the frigate Charon of her armament. At tlK point where 
the ravine entered the river, the frigate Guadeloupe was irKxrred, 
and her guns protected this flank with some success, and caused 
much annoyance to the benegers. 

Great, however, was the joy in the Allied ranks when, on the 
itKmiing of September 30, it was discovered that in the course of 
tire irig^t the enemy had quietly abandoned the entrendied camp 
and exterier portions at Pigeon quarter (as it wm called locally), 
and retired with their guns into the inner defenses of York. Tfe 
UKSve was generally r^arded as a great mistake on the part of Cbm- 
waUi^ and even Rochambeau expressed in hfa memenrs the sorpuire 
wMdr this withdrawal caused him. He added that it was of the 
greatest astistance to the besit^tng forces. Later, when the In^ 
officers involvai b^an the controversy which lasted so many years, 
both Clinton and Tarlctcm crMdzed ffie move severely. 

But ComwallB may not have acted so unwiatiy. In any event, he 
was in posrestion reassuring news of which Roefaambeau at tire 
time could not have been informed. The day before his withdrawal 
to tire inner line he had receive a letter from Qinton, announcing 
that the rdieving flat, with a land foroe of five thousand men, 
wouM in all probkbility sail £rcnn New Yoric on October 5. Accord- 
ing to Cornwallis* calculations, it drouM arrive in Virginia waters 
in two w^s at the outside. He felt ronfident of bedding out that 
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k»ig and lie lo adviKd Clinton; iMididTCW into die inner linei 
because ins force was small and there was much sickness in the ranks. 
He had evoi then a long line to heJd, and he knew that in no dr- 
cainistancet cmld he hold it indeficdtely. He realized that as long as 
Ih: mamtained himself in the advanced poddon, all the lines would 
have to be defended with very slender forces. 

Of course the appearance of the riege gum, which the fl«t of M. 
de Barras brought frtan Newport, had injected a new and wlmOy 
imexpected factor into the dtuation. But they were not dragged up 
to tlw frtait until Ck:tober 6, about a week after Cornwallis had 
made hk fateful decision. With the informs^n that he had, it is 
prdbahle Cornwallis acted pradoitly in shorterung Im line and con- 
solidating hk poeation. In any event, he was domned, and he knew 
it, unless the British fleet reclined control ctf the entrance to the 
Chesapeake. 

All the thaikas are in agreement as to how the siege b^an. Tench 
THl^Hnan* wrote: “The axth at night the trenches were opaied 
betwMB five and dx hundred yards from the oiemy’s works, and the 
first paralM run — Commencing about tlK Coiter of the enemy’s 
wmks oi^xidtc the Secretary’s Hemse (Nckon’s) and nmning cm 
the ri^t to the York River; the parald k supported by 4 redoubts. 
These approaches are directed against the 4 wcaks on the enemy’s 
left. They kept up a pretty brkk fire during the ni^t, but, as mir 
working parties were not discovered by them, their shot was in the 
wraag direction.”^ 

On die next day Fersen, who had become the principal aide to 
Rochambeau, made tlu: following entry as to what happened on the 
French finsit: 

**At eig^t o’clock thk evemng we qpened a trench at three hun- 
dred fathoms from the works. The ground, which k very mudh cut 
up by little ravines^ greatly facilitated our approach and enab led us 
to reach our trenches under cover without beii^ obHged to dig a 
tunnel.” 

Chaplain Evans added: “The nig^t was the most favmaMe in 
the wculd. Providence seemed evidently to have drawn the curtams 
of darkness around us on purpe^ to conceal m finom CMir ezmmy 

secretary to Wa^tingttm. 

EBitoncal Sedety MS, 
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imti the time of our greatest dampr had pa^d. Not a hmh iiliri 
or wounded in the American camp, and hot a few in tie camp of 
tie French.’’ 

The Journal of M. de Mcnonvillc, of the French Engineers (a 
d^nguished officer who later in the Napoleonic Wans rew: to tie 
rank of major general), who designed and directed the coatenic- 
don of the trenches, disclc^ed phasa of the ofKsratiom m fitint of 
Yorktown which the other chroniclers eitho' ignore or with 

but a:ant notice. His diary and .reports reveal the imcknittoi fact 
that the siege was not all beer and dottles and that victory did act 
come flashing in a blaze of glory. In his account there is Ettle 
warfare and no mention of magnificent charges. So that the mm 
he commanded who burrowed underground and fought with |M€± 
and diovcl may not be entirely forgotten, I diaH quote a few paaago 
from his journal : * 

“October 6 to 7. One thousand night workmen; the trench was 
opened by a parallel — ^this parallel was supported by 4 redoubts, 
2 on the American and 2 on the French ground. The advanced work 
of the Americans, which properly speaking is one with our own, 
rests on the River. Their work of this night has been the consemc- 
don of that part of the parallel which belongs to them — at dayibrmk 
the works for the grand attack were nearly ready to receive the 
troops. The day was spent in perfecting the paralel with 4cm wenk- 
moi from the trench battalion. 

“October 7 to 8. This night under the direetkm of cngiiKwcs, 500 
workmoi were employed in beginning the cmnmunicadcm to die 
rear and, on the right of the parallel, in pofeedng the r^oul^ as 
wefl — at the advanced work of the Americans, the constnictkm erf 
the batteries was also begun. [After every night of di^joEg Mcnon- 
ville gives the list of casualties among the laborers. It m like a k^dr 
— so many feet dug, many men lost] 

“October 9 to lo- 400 workmen woe employed dinic^ the 
in pahmding the redoubts of the parald and f^rfecting its cem- 
munications, and 300 working with the artlloy in continuing tih^ 
Then without date he writes: *^750 m^t workmen wore 
cm|rfoyed in beginning a second parallel alKmt 140 yards in advance 

*riie^ traadated excerpts are to be foujid in Mmgadm of Armricm Hisiary, 
YoL 7, ai%. 
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of fin^. The Amarican workmen conatracted thdr part of the paral- 
Id to the right where it attends to a point oppodte their battery of 
five guns.” And briefly: 

"October ta to 13. Night woritmen 600. October Fourteoi to 
MtMEi the night of the joint attack. Night workmen 800.” 
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O N THE Gloucester ade of the river the sit^e was fifled with stir- 
ring episodes. Rochambeau had learned to appreciate Laimm, but 
he was still a little afraid of his reckless gallantry^ and was haf^er 
in mind when he succeeded, without ruffing the Beau Sabrmfs 
f&dmg&y in pladng M. de Choisy, who is always referred to as the 
“hero of the siege of Cracow,” in command of that front. Thfe 
force on the north dde of the river had been greatly increased aftex 
the dege began. With considerable difficulty M, de Graa^ who wm 
in daily expectation of having to meet the reinforced and unitoi 
squadrons of the BritMi fleet, had been cajoled into giving die mamf 
ei^t hundred marine soldiers from the "^‘garrirons” of his s4ii|»; and 
yeomen sovice they did in supporting the l^ion and die Vhpma 
miKtia. ^*You can have them,” said de Gras^ "but r^nember, nai: 
another man wifl I give up/^ 

With this rcinforcemeat the Aflies formed an miirciii:^ Iws ti»^ 
after one or two feints, Ctolond Tarleton did not attempt to Iwmfc 
tlnough. It was on the first of October that the new awunandor 
and the marines arrived. Their cxmiing rather todk the Bri^i by 
surpri^. Up to this time they had indulged fredy in for^pkig «- 
peditioni% which were always practiced Taiieton, who bdieved 
in Iving on the enemy’s country. The hurt "great forage,” which the 
pew arrivafe interrupted, came very mar ending in a perronal en- 
oountor between Tarl^n and Laimm, both famcHis swmitisEnen. 
Ttey met in a forest, and as the British troopos were loaded down 
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with th€ broly of Indian corn they had collected, they were at some 
iisadvanitagc. 

As Laiiziiii made for his antafs^niM, who was also his csf^cia! 
enemy, Tarleton's horse was bowled over by another horse that had 
teen s|»ared by one of the charpng hussars. In the melee Tarlcton 
wm picked up and carried off by his men. Cavalry reinforcements 
came, but they ate were being driven back until the anival of an 
infantry battalion put a stop to the skirmish* ‘*Light-Horse Harr/’ 
La, who had come up from the Southern army with dispatches and 
remained at Yorktown for the siege in the unaccustomed role of 
*'obarvcr,’^ descrites this affair very vividly in his memoirs, and 
gives equal praise to Lauzun and to young John Mercer, who had 
now returned to the Army at the head of a company of Virginia 
militia. Fortunately thca men, although enroDcd in the militia, were 
nearly aH veterans of line regiments w’ho had served thdr time and 
now returned to the colors to defend their homes. 

Encouraged by the outcewme of this skirmiii, Choisy moved in 
doar and drew his lines tighter. He pbiced his advanced posts 
within a mile of Gloucoler, and in these limits the Britidi were 
held until the end came. What the plans of Cornwallis were, when 
later he attempted to tranrfer hk whole force to the north side 
of the river, have never teen disclosed. He doubtless intended to 
act intelligently as the situation developed, and was committed to no 
definite plan. 

In the critical stage of the main siege which had now arrived, 
Count William dc Deux-Ponts not only played a distinguished role, 
but added to our obligation by writing a very clear and interesting 
narmtivc of what he did and what he saw.^ From the beginmn^ 
the 2«aIoijs young officer had been of the opiniem that the works cm 
the right of the English line wane their strongest petition and that 
»onar or later they would have to be captured; he gave many hints 
of his belief that he and his irfen tibould be onployed in this danger- 
ous enterprise. 

On the evening of October 1 1 the second parallel was Parted 
to te ready for the ^Vigorous sortie** from the town which was to 
te expected. The Chevalier de Chastellux, general officor of tte 
trenches that day, made “such a diqxitition erf the troc^ ^ would 

^My Campaigns in America, p. 137. 
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ociable him to receive the enemy in the meet advantageous man- 
ner.” The beaeged suspected that something important was m 
preparation and fired “many cannon, bombs, and howitz«s,” but 
‘Svith Kttk effect,” and Deux-Ponts reports that at daybreak “our 
men arc sufficiently covered to be safe from running any m<Mre great 
rides.” 

The details of this gallant work, the starting of the second paralldf, 
are curiously enough almost entirely lacking. On the American frtmt 
the Maryland and the Pennsylvania line were engaged upon it, 
and on the French front the Gatinais and the Royal Deux-Pcoits 
regiments. Von Steuben, who was more experienced in deges than 
any general officer present, informed Washington in lus official re- 
port that the men of these fine regiments performed their duty “with 
a degree of bravery and dispatch that exceeded his most sanguine 
expectations,” and concluded by saying that he considered ffiis feat, 
of initiating the work on the second parallel, “as the most important 
part of the aege.” According to one survivor of the daring feat, 
“the parallel was carried on with amazing rapidity at 360 yards’ 
distance from the enemies’ batteries under a very heavy fire, shert and 
shell going over our heads in a continual blaze the whole nig^t.”* 

On the thirteenth a careful reconnaissance of the intervenii^ 
ground was made, and the engineers reached the condurion that 
the advanced or “protruding” redoubts of the enemy completdy 
blocked the continuation of the second parallel, which, of ncccsrity, 
they Ireld, and must be continued to the Yoik River. Deux-Ponts 
fdt that an assault on these redoubts would be ordered almost im- 
mediately, and he was delighted at the prospect, c^dally as on the 
morning of the fourteenth his regiment and the Gatinais battalion 
commenced their tour of trench duty.* 

As ordered by General Viomcsanl, Dcux-Pmits reported at the 
front with these detachments and watched with interest as tlw g«2i- 
eral sejrarated the grenadiers and the chasseurs from the other com- 
panies. He was overjoyed as he received the omunand of the bat- 
talion of “idiock troops” so formed. And now, as far as possible, 
I will give the young officer’s strai^tforward story in his own words: 

“The General told me ffiat in this way he wished to g^ve me a 

*lilartin’t Gazettea'. 

*My Campaigtu in Amtriea, p. 157. 
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jaotd of ha atean and a>nfidence. Thoc words concealed no 
eiugma fo«r me, and a few minutcB later he revealed hk plan by 
teQing me to place the battalion under cover and that in the course 
of the night he had decided I should lead attack on cmc of the 
redkuibts which was blocking our new paralld. A few hours lator 
I^-Ponts, together with the Baron dc Lestrade, lieutenant cotod 

the Gatinak rcgiincnt given me as second in au nman d, and two 
wrgeants selected from the picked grtaiadicars and chasseurs, mm 
who ware as twave as they were intelligent, carefully cxplo^ in 
the greatest detail the hatstrdous path they were to fdlow in the 
dartoea of the night. The General cxplmncd his plan and what he 
expected of us most clearly.” 

Here Deux-Pemts interptdatai v«y modestly: “In any event, 
owii^ to hk great eaqperimcc and lus perfect familiarity with what 
shmM be done in tla drcumstances, M. de TEstradc would have 
prevented me from making the mistakes which unaided I might have 
finest into.” 

After leading hk men into that section of the trench nearest the 
reihmbt, and halting them at the perint from which the charge was 
to be mack, Deux-Ponte assembled the captaiiB of die battalion and 
addressed thenr. 

There was indeed no need to spur them on — to aiumate their cour- 
age — but I thought I should inform them <rf the duty with which t^ 
General had honored us and also that I should give them all the details 
I cmdd as to how our advance upon the enemy should be made. We 
i-lxm set out and passed further ^ong the trench, in and out amca^ 
the soldiCT who held it and the laborers who were working on tte 
p^r i t>lM Everyone wkhed me success and much glory and were loud 
in their regrets that they could not all go along with ms. And my 
brother (Count Christian, the cxAoad of the family regiment), yes, my 
brother, in this moment exhibited for me a deep affection whidi went 
to my heart, which I shall never for^t 

When we arrived at the place which General Viomesnil had selected 
as our point of departure, I halted the men and tirere awaited the 
tvwniTig of the night When we were enveloped in the darkness that 
soon closed in, the General ordered me out of the trench and instructed 
me to form my men into a column for the attack; and now we only 
had to await toe arranged signal — ax bombs fired in (pick succession 
from (Mto of our batteries. 
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Tibe dbas^urs of the Gatixiais r^imejat ware at the tod irf my 
columL The fifst fifty tmn cMried fascinai, and aMong tl« otton ttoe 
were ei^t who earned ladder. Then came in ilo the Galiiia» greim- 
dim, mmI after them the grer»dkra and the clia»eturs of the Rc^al 
Eksiix-Poiite in columns of sections* The colnmn was precedal fay the 
two soigeaiits** aiKl by eight pion^rs with smm, and «ie hundred |»c« 
behmd them were drawn np the cha»enrs of the Bomrbcwaiaii and the 
Agenais r^imente to give me support, if ii^ded. Bdmd Iton wm the 
s«X3^nd Imttalion of the Agenais regiment undex tfc^ Cmmt ite Rewtare^ 
winch completed my roerve. 

On onr ri^t were the Americans under the Marqnib dte la 
They ware awairii^ the same rignal that we were, arrf wtieii pwa 
they were to advance against the other redoubt, which, restmg cm ll« 
York River, was of equal importance and also a great dbstacle to tlr 
continuation of our parallel. When the boml^ were fired, I gave tlK 
osrder to advance in the greatest sileiKe, and we had probably gcare a 
hundr^ or 130 paces when our column was discovered. A He»an 
soldier, the rentito on their parapet, cried out ^Wer da?*^ We did not 
answer, but pressed on now at the double qmck, and immediately the 
enemy opened fire. We kept rig^t on, but were stoppaJ at the aimth, 
whieJh was most strongly built and undamaged. It stood twenty-five 
paces in front of the redoubt. It held us up for several minutes and 
here we lost some men. But as soon as we cxnild we went over it with 
resolution and then dived down into the ditch, every man tryir^ d m 
fedre jour au travers des f reused [to make his way through the fortifica- 
tiomi and thai to moimt up on the parapet The |rionem ware wcai^ 
ing vigorously with their axes to breach the palisades, and at first we 
woe very few who reached the parapet, and I now ordered th^ mm 
to fire, ]^t when the palisade was breached in several places, a grmteir 
number of our men arrived and soon the parapet was crowded with 
them. 

Hie mm of the redoubt had by this time taken refuge behind a fine 
erf great cades; here they were crowded closely tc^ther ar «3 emre- 
qumtly our fire upon them was most effective. I was abmt to pve 

^Baldb mys in to Wrmn^ms en Amiriqm diat tl^ names erf th^ l^alkiit Mr 
lows were Be Comet arwi Foret 

^Frmsmg or frmsm, for bcA terms were are out of date, havii^ been 
superseded by wire. At this period they were wooden palsada |rfa€^ so as to 
project hcnizontally from the ^c^rp erf the trench en* redoubt^ or sk^nng down- 
ward into the bottom erf the ditx^ to delay and hara^ dbe assaulting puty. In 
ideW of the haste with whicdi they had been ^nected it is (dear that the forti- 
ficsalicMis erf Yorktown were simply field deferres. 



of artilcff and heavy mndketry fire. I conftts I have never wito«sed 
m tmm beantifiil or a more majestic spectacle, but I ccmld iK>t stop to 
adtairc it for long. I had to look after my wcMiidedj, and aftar 
pdwncri, and tihen Baron Vianesml appear^ and oixlwKi mt to cem- 
ioliiate my pcMitioii and to prepare for an atteck which he thoi:®ht 
w«3«ttld i»l be long delayed. Our Gei^ral was judging tht com- 
mander after hh wn That ii what Iw wmild have done imme- 

dialely, l»t the English did not advance. 

Ikspite the heavy fire, in a few moments I had brought everything 
in order when one of my ientiiiets called out, saying he saw tnxsps 
appfwAiiig from the Englidb in«s. I |«red over the parapet and at 
that moment m bullet licocbettd in the parapet and, pacing very cl<»e 
to my Iw!ad, coveml my face with a shower of gravel and sand. I was 
irmncdiately in great pain and compelled to allow myself to be carried 
to ftatkm. 

In hli advance, Iktix-Pcmts reports that he lost about a hundred 
cfficers and mtm, killed and wounded. The greater nwoahcr of th^ 
fell in front of the abatk or in climbing over it. He dwells particu- 
larly on the bravery of the young officers who came with him as vol- 
unteers. He distinguishes the Chevalier de Lameth, who rccdvtxi 
scrioia and crippling wounds, and the Count de Vauban, who had 
come from headquarters to report to Rochambeau the detaik of this 
feat of mtm. There was also the Count Charles de Bamas, whom 
wc have met Wore and of whom we shall hear again in the coimc 
of thk nanrative. ‘1 tried to turn them back, [wrote Deux-Ponts], 
but they would not pay heed to the protest which I made wHdi 
would have withdrawn than from the field of glory and of honor. In 
tt^ course of the night,” he adds, ‘‘now that the s^ent redoubt had 
been captured, the second parallel was continued and joined to the 
redoubt which the Americans had captured, thdr attack having met 
with the same mcccss as our own,” 

The Allied army, not having beoi compe^d exduavely of supo*- 
mm, it would have been strange indeed had not sprit of emula- 
tion whidi Washington sought to encourage devdeq^ a few fladies 
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of jealousy. The French would have preferred to manage both as- 
saults with the American contingent coming on behind to “mop 
up,” but this plan did not proper. A French project was defeated 
by only a narrow margin. Major Gimat, who had served with the 
American light infantry for two years, a most capable and experi- 
enced French officer, was propo«:d to command the American as- 
saulting column. As he knew it was an excellent selection Wasiun^- 
ton was about to give his approval, but Hamilton was on fire in a 
moment, and penned a strong letter of protest. Washington gave 
him the conunand, a perilous one indeed, not far remov^ frmn a 
foriom hope. 

The command was Hamilton’s by right, as he was the field trfii- 
ccr of the day (October 14 ), but Gimat’s battalion of light infantry 
was maintained in the post of honor and of danger because it had 
served longest in Virginia. Gimat went along with his men, but, as 
he was wounded by the first fire and sent to the rear, there were ih> 
cladies between the two high-spirited young officers. 

Hamilton’s accoimt of the American attack on Redoubt No. to, 
as it is generally called, is a model of what such a report should be. 
It might be studied today at West Point and elsewhere with ad- 
vantage. But it is difficult to come by, the recent editions of Hamil- 
ton’s works excluding all but the political writing^. It is, however, 
included in an early edition,® published in the last century, and frtHn 
it I shall quote the essential par^;raphs. It is addressed to General 
Lafayette, in command of the advanced American sector, and reads: 

“AgrecaMy to your orders, we advanced in two columns with 
unloaded guns. Ihe right composed of Lt. Cd. Gimat’s battalion 
and my own, commanded by Maj. Fidi. The left [oompesed] of a 
detachment commanded by Lt. Col. Laurens, destined to take the 
enemy in reverse and intercqrt his retreat. The column on the right 
was pr«xded by a vanguard of twenty men led by Lt. Mansfidd, 
and a detachment of sappers and miners, cconmanded by Capt. 
Gilliland, for the purpose of removing obstructions. 

“The redoubt we attacked was conunanded by Maj. Campbell 
with a detachment of British and German troops, and was com- 
jdetely in a state of defense. The rapidity and immediate success of 

‘Hamilton’t Works. Edited by John C. H a mil ttMi, Vol. I, p. ayo. Apparently 
die edidem. did not pixMper and only the fint volume was puUished. 
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the aasault are ihe b« comment# on the behavior of the titjops. 
Lt. Col. Laurens distinguished hirawlf by an exact and vi^rom 
execution of his part of the plan, by entering the works with his 
corps among the foremost, and making prwoner the commanding 
officer of the redoubt." 

Hamilton then gave pra&c to Gimat’s battalion, ‘Svhidi formed 
the van of the right atuck and advanced with an ardor and resolu- 
tion superior to every obstacle.’' Praise abo was given to MajOT Fish, 
“who advanced with wch celerity as to arrive in time to participate 
in the assault.” 

Hamilton gave “pecuEar applause” to lieutenant MaiBtidd, who 
conducted the vanguard with “coolness, firmness, and punctuality”; 
likewise to Captain Olney, who led Ws platoon into the works with 
exemplary intrefadity and received two Iteyonet wounds. He did not 
fra^ Captain Gilliland, who with the sappers and miners “ac- 
quitted thcrmdvcs in a manner that did them all great honor.” 

His summing up was: “I do Imt justice to the several corps when 
I have the ploKsure to asurc you there was not an officer nor a 
seddier whose behavior, if it could be particularized, would not have 
a claim to the warmest approbation. As it would have been attended 
with delay and loss to wait for the removal of the abatis and pali- 
sadoes, the ardor of the trcKips was indulged in going over them. 

“There was a happy coincidence of movements everywhere. The 
enemy arc entitled to ffie acknowledgement of an honorable defense. 
The killed and wounded of the enemy did not exceed eight. In- 
capable of imitating examples of barbarity and forgetting recent 
provocatiore [the murder of Colonel Scammd, after he had sur- 
rendered, is referred to], the soldiery spared every man who ceased 
to fight.” 

Then a word of praise for the French volunteers who would not 
be denied the pleasure of going with him. “Permit me to have the 
satMaction of expressing our obEgations to Colonel Armand and to 
Captain L^nge, the Chevalier de Tontevieux, and Captain Bed- 
kin, officers of his corps who, acting upon this occasion as vdimter^ 
proceeded at the head of the right column and, entering the redoubt 
among the first, by their gaflant example contributed to the success 
of the enterprise.” 

The legion of Colonel Armand had suffered losses and even re- 
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¥€im in the eoui^ of the Virginia campaign. It had Mcomc re- 
duced in mmhm and somewhat dtmfgmh^^ bm ih^ officers 
insisted iif»n taking part, as individuals^ at least, io what they Ml 
was to lx the decisive struggle. In his letters to Fiance of the ix:ricMi 
Armand said the Americans put through their attack with a nidi 
and Imt only nine killed and twenty wounded. 

What happened while Deux-Ponts and Heaton and thdr many 
galant followers in the asKiult were enjoying thdr wcll-dc«rvcd 
laurekj Menonvilc made dear: “The moment we ware majors of 
the redoubt 500 workmen debouched on the right of the sccxaid 
paralld to actend it up to this redoubt. The American wortanen 
continued this parallel between the two redoubts. All these works 
woe pushed with the great^t rapidity and were wdl advanced by 
daybreak.” 

Lafayette, in his memoiis, relating an incident that happened a 
few hours before the desperate a^ault, shed light on the qpirit of 
generous rivalry between the AlUed forces. Baron de Viomcsnil, me- 
ond in command to Rochambeau, in the most natuml way in the 
world expres^d in his presence great good will toward the Amm- 
cans but little confidence in thdr training or ability for the work 
before them. Not a little piqued, Lafayette (who always indsted 
upon being regarded as an American officer) said: “We are young 
soldiers, it is true, but our tactics will be in this matter to fire our 
fusils and then go on — ^with the bayonet.” 

Lafayette was certainly quite right about the ardor of the Amori- 
can tiwpi. They did not give the sappers and pioneers time to dear 
the way. Lafayette said that as they rushed forward they did not 
fire a shot. It is quite true that the redoubt the French attack«i 
(No. 9) was more strongly hdd than that in front of the Ameri- 
can^ but the Americans were in full possession of thdr redoubt, and 
hustled thdbr pri^ners to the rear some minutes l^ore the French 
troof^ entered thdrs. Seeing this, Lafayette could not refrain frem 
the retort — more or less courta>ns. He had not forgotten the re- 
marks of Viomesnil the night before, and he i^nt his aide, (Mond 
Barbar, to aiA Deux-Ponts if he wanted any asdstance. As a matter 
ci fact, the Frendi were in their trench seven minutes aftar they 
startol^ but they did meet with heavy lo^e^ perhaps because they 
were formalists and, being trained i^diers, insisted upon sending 




cxli«x. Assured of mutual support, he k convinced that there is ik> 
dsuigo- which they will not cheerfully encounter — no difficulty which 
they will nc« laavely overcome.” 

The very moment the redoubts were taken the supporting troops 
camt forward and fell to digging again, and by monung both of 
the recently captured redoubts were included in the second paralldl. 
At daylight Cornwallis sent off a dispatch, in the hope that the 
bearer would reach New York, indicating that he realized fuQy what 
hadhappmed. 

“My adtuation becomes very aritical,” he wrote. “We dare not 
show a gun to their old batteries, and I expect thdr new ones will 
qpen on us tcanorrow morning. The safety of the |dace is so pre- 
carimis that I cannot recommend that the fleet and the army [from 
New York] ffiould nm any great risk in endeavoring to save us.” 

Cornwallis was determined to go down with colons flying, and 
the following night he sent over the top four hundred men under 
ColcHiel Abcrcromby, in the hope that they might be able to crip- 
l^c the unfinished batteries whose fire he feared. The men moved 
out at thrw in the morning, and, after a sharp struggle, gained pos- 
scsidtm of the advanml French battery. They had time only to ^nke 
three guns whoa Chastellux came up with the French supports and 
drove them out with heavy losses. This gallant move was the last. 
In Cornwallis* opinion, there was only one chance left of escape, 
only one akemative to surrender, and that a slim one. However, on 
the night of the sixteenth Cornwallis in his desperation began to iwod 
his men over the river to Gloucester in the hop>e of breaki^ through 
the Allied lines there and pu^ng on northward to New York, if 
possible. 

“Precarious it was,” he wrote to CEnton, “but in our desperate 
atuatkst I thou^t it deserved a trial.” Gtiikmi’s conunent was 
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he could not see the dayUght” in the move. But he was speak- 
ing after the event and with the knowledge of the failure that re- 
sulted. 

A storm arose and scattered the boats. The dawn found the British 
wet and discouraged, back in their crumbling works. “We could not 
fire a angle gun now,” wrote ComwalKs, and so at ten o’clock on 
the morning of the seventeenth a little drummer boy in a red coat 
mounted the parapet of the British works and “beat a padey.”* He 
could not be heard for the roar of the cannon, but the sergeant who 
stood by his side waving a white flag was seen. The firing ^op|)«i 
and was never resumed. The siege was over. The victory won. 

As the hour for the formal surrender approached, ComwaHis 
pled that he was far from well, and, turning the command ov» 
to O’Hara of the Guards, the only other general officer with hh 
army, he retired to his tent. Colond Dumas of the French contingent 
was then sent into Yorktown with ordcis to direct the British col- 
umn in the way it should go. As they came out from the fortifications 
to the field where the actual surrender was to take place, O’Hara 
kept inquiring of his escort: “Where is General Rochambeau?” As 
soon as he caught tight of him Dumas pointed Rochsunbeau out, 
and O’Hara, putting spurs to his horse, galloped toward him. Sus- 
pecting what was planned, Dumas galloped after and succeeded in 
overtaking him just as he drew rein in front of the French general, 
who took no notice of him except to indicate that it was Washing- 
ton, who stood on the right, who was in command, and that it was to 
Kim that he should address himsdf. Dumas now led the mortified 
guardsman to Washington, and said that as O’Hara drew his sword 
out of the scabbard to present it, Washington stqpp«J hi™ with tlm 
words “not from such a worthy hand,” and then turned him over to 
General Lincoln, who was placed in charge of the proceedii^s — a 
recompense for the humiliations to which he had been subjected at 
the fail of Charleton-* 

M. Blanchard was also indignant at the behavior of the Britah. 
He describes the potho* about sword, and then sums up in these 

’WasMngtott is, as ustial, owidse in recording this event which do^d the 
coI(»iaI era. The entry in his ionmal reads: *t>ctober ijth. Abmit ten ©"clock 
the Inemy beat a parley/’ 

^E)iiina^ Memoirs, 



C3inton) all the British officers speak in the highest tenns of the 
friendly aid and the many courtesies extended to them by the French 
ofiiceTS, who competed as to who should first have the vanquished 
to dinner, or who would have the honor of maMng them a loan. On 
the other hand, little that is kindly is said of the Americans. A very 
similar rituation developed in regard to the German prisoners who 
were brought into the Allied camps during Worid War I. As an 
almost invariable rule the German prisoners had the same kind 
^ng;i to say of the Americaiffi, and observed the same eloquent 
ril«ice in regard to Ac French. On second thoughts it is all natural 
eiK>ugh, and Ae riddle is no riddle if you will but remember whose 
hemes had beat destroyed and whose fields had been laid waste. The 
American solAcrs, who had passed Arough Ac countries that Com- 
walfis had devastated and had seen Ae traU of aAcn ruins that 
Tarlcton left behind him wherever he rode norA or souA, are to be 
congratulated on conceAng to Ac men captured at Yorktown Ae 
rights and privileges of prisoners of war, which, for Ac most part, 
they had long since forfeited by Aeir conduct. 

It b not wiAout interest to recall how Ae papers presented Ae 
news of Ae great victory. WiAout Ae least personal exertion on Ae 
part of Ac editorial staff, Mr. Greene’s Maryland Gazette seems to 
have scored a great “beat.” It published Ae news of Ac surrender in 
its issue of October 25, not from a iqjcdal correspondent at Ae 
front, but from “an officer who has reached Annapolis — having left 
Yorktown on Ae twenticA — ^who has favored us wiA Ae following 
narrative of Ae operations: 

“ ‘On Ae morning of Ae 17A our batteries on our 2nd parAld 
bring complete, we commenced a fruious cannonade and bombard- 
ment on Ae enemy’s work from 70 pieces of Cannon and mortars 
and at not more than 250 yards distance. Our operations had now 
become so serious to Ae besieged Aat Lord Cornwallis was mrliwyd 
to beat a parley.’ ” 
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No more space or emphasB is givai the war new from 
Aan the rac» or catde show at Marlboro alwap commanded, 
ii|xm it Mr. Greene did batow the unusual honor of editorial €»hi- 
Hiem. ‘^The expiring groans/’ he wrote, thousands of Slava who 
icd to Lord Q^mwallis for protection, and whom he inhuinanly 
starved, have ascended to the throne of Almighty JiBtice and miBt 
bring down vengeance on Ms guilty head. It is ancardy to wished 
for 4e sake of humanity that his Lordship had made a more olMti- 
nate defense, that the Allied army, obliged to storm hm works might 
have offered up him and his troop®, a sacrifice to violated rita [ric] 
of humanity/’ 

The little town of York was by all accounts a pitiful sight whm 
the victors marched in and the vanquished were turned over to the 
militia, to be escorted to the prison cantonments in the MgMands of 
Maryland and Virginia. 

‘‘One could not walk three stejB without finding big holes made 
by bombs, cannon balls, and splinters,” wrote Closcn, “and barely 
covered graves and the arms and legs of blacks and whites were 
scattered here and there. Most of the houses were riddled with can- 
non balls.” The Abbe Robin dwelt on the quantity of unburied 
human limbs lying around “that infected the air,” then quickly 
turning from this unpleasant subject, as a priest and a literary man, 
he described the bx)ks he found in the ruined houi^, wMch he pro- 
ceeded to salvage. He noted with approval that many of the bcK>ks 
were “works of Hety and warm theological controversy.*’ He was 
glad to find many classics and among them “the works of the fauKnis 
Pope, and translations of Montaigne’s Essays, and of Gil Bias, and 
copies of the Essay on Women by Monsieur Thomas.” An omy 
which he said ‘Svas then most popular in America and in wMdh 
rociety ladies wctc invited to fill thdr soul with thcKse sentiments of 
nature wMch are bora in retreat and grow in Silence.” 

Gromot du Bourg described, alas! too bridly, the victory dinner 
of October 20 practically on the battlefidd. “On this evening/’ he 
wrote, “M. de Rochambeau gave a dinner to Genoal O’Hara and 
several of the English officers who were now our prisoners. I confess 
that the sang-froid, even the gayety of these gentlemen, amazed me. 
I <x>uld not understand that the very day after such a catastrophe as 
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h»d happened to them they could forget it. Genera! O’Hara* talked 
a grwit deal and very intelligently. He has traveled widely and has 
an acteimve acquaintance everywhere. When we rose from table 
we paid a vist to Lord ComwallB, who had declared hiinsdf to be 
m the day before. He received us well, indeed in a very proper man- 

IMT* 

It should be noted that the English officers who surrendeared at 
Yoiitown did not suffer in reputation because of what Cornwallis 
caBoi in ha despatches this “mortifying” event Cornwallis himself 
became Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and lato" VicxToy of India, 
where he died in 1805. O’Hara, who substituted for the Gcncral- 
isstmo on the lustoric nincteaiA of December 1781, had later the 
misfortune to be with the Englidi ^unison at Toulon when in 1793 
it was crnnjxffed to surrender to the French. Later he became gov- 
ernor of Gibraltar and this great citadel he did not surrender. 

Colonel Abcrcromby, who directed the attempt to regain the 
optured redoubts c«i October 6, died a general, and the same high 
rank was reached by Graham of the 76th, by Charles AsgiH of the 
Guards, aiKi by Saumarez of the 23rd R^;imcnt, all of whom dis- 
tinguished thcmi^vcs in the defenave operations. The hardships of 
the aiegc do not seem to have shortened the life of Saumarez, as in 
a ripe dd age he was raised to the rank of lieutenant general by 
Queen Victoria shortly after her accesrion to the throne. 

Tarleton and SLmcoc, never highly esteemed by the colonists, also 
reached high rank, and the latter enjoyed more friendly American 
contacts in 1791 when he served as governor of Upper Canada. 
Wisely the King did not take sides in the controversy which raged 
for so many years between Cornwallis and Clinton as to where 
reqyonrihQity for the disaster should be placed, althou^ we have the 
au^rity of the Court Journal for the statement that on the return 
of the latter to England in 1 782 he was “graciously received” by his 
sovereign. 

The moment the surrender vras completed and the prisoners had 
been sent away, the trenches and the parallels that had been dug so 
laboriously were filled up and smcxjthed over, a proceeding which, as 
the Duke of Liancourt complained, who visited the battlefield some 
tor years later, robbed the plac^ of much lustoric charm. But the 

%ater in commiind at Toulon and Laccenenr-Las m India. 
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AMkd geftcrais had thoughts at the iBomcHit which had nothhig to 
do with the preservation of battle landmarks. It to them 

quite j»»blc that Qinton would land an army from the fleet, now 
re|»rtcd outside the caf«s, and that they, in turn, would have to 
undergo a siege. In tWs case they did not want the enemy to And 
trraches and aB manner of helpful approaches ready-made awaitkig 
their coming. So while the officers rested and indulged in the 
‘‘duties and relaxatiom of friencMup/’ the privata many 

days and not a few nights with spade and shovel on fatigue duty, 
and, as Sanderson’'s diary^® makes plstin, “it was very fatigmng,” 
After Orders, Octobar 20, Washington admonishai hh troc^ 
in temB which show that he was not intoxicated with hk great suo 
c« 5 . “Divine service,” he wrote, “is to be performed tcmoirow in 
the several brigades and divisions. The Commander in Chief ear- 
nestly recommends that the troops not on duty should univer^Hy 
attend, with that seriousnes of deportment and gratitude of heart 
which the recognition of such reiterated and astonishing intciposi- 
tions of Providence demand of us.” 

As everyone knows, and as many of the participants in the cam- 
paign relate, a very few days after the surrender the rcmforconcnts 
from New York, so long expected by Cornwallis, came in sight; but 
young Lieutenant Revel, who sailed with dc Grasse, rqxjrtoi thk 
event more in detail than the diarists. “On October 27 the British 
Fleet appeared at the entrance of the Capes and thirty-one sail were 
counted on that day. Forty-four sail were countoi on the next day; 
and then on the 29th they had all disappeared. . . , We loumed 
later,” wrote Revd, “that Admiral Graves had brought with him 
from New Ycdi the Army under Clinton to succor Lord Cornwallis 
— meds U Stmt ttop tard. La Potde Stmt mangSe/^^ 

It was indeed a dose shave, but as poor Revd, who went back 
to the West Indies with dc Grassy was to l^uii to his cost, it was not 
long before Britannia again ruled the waves. 

Rochambeau never forgot the common soldier, and on the day 
afto: the succesdul attack on the redoubts he ordered “two days* pay 
to be distributed to the four companies of grenadias and cha^etnrs 
of tibte regiments of Gatinais and Royal Deux-Ponts, l^dcs a more 

Quoted by Jobnston. Tlu Y&rktown Campmgn, p. 170. 
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conndo'ab!i; reward to the axmen and the pioneers who opened the 
way for the troops through the abatis and palisadocs. 

When he had rewarded the pioneers and the axmen for the way- 
in which they perfomred their hazardous duties Rochanibcau be- 
thought him of the superior officers and gave them the praise that 
was their due. “It is proper,” he wrote, “to recc^piize the merit of 
M. Duportail [the French engineer officer with WasMngton], of 
M. de Querenrt, who, during the aege, was at the head of our 
engineers, and of M. de AboviBe, who command our artiBery, 
and of General Knox who commanded the artiDoy of the two 
nations.” He concluded with a nosegay for the Americans in gen- 
eral : " Wc must render them the justice to say Acy comported them- 
selves with a zeal, a courage, and with a spirit of emulation which 
never left them b^ind in any duty with which they were charged, 
although they ware strangers to the op>eraticais of a si^e.”“ 

The victory only whetted Washington’s appetite for the unaccua- 
tomed joy. The ink was hardly dry on the capitulations when he 
made proposals to Rochambeau and to de Grasse to continue and 
extend in scope the triumphant campaign. This first letter to the 
admiral is dated October 20 and op<ais with the sentence which it 
is to be hoped will be the inscription on the monument that the 
people of the United States wiB someday erect to the unfortunate 
de Grasse, to whose memory an unpaid debt is long overdue. It 
reads : “The surrender of York from which so great glory and ad- 
vantage are derived to the Allies, and the honor of which belongs 
to Your ExccBcncy, has greatly anticipated our most sanguine ex- 
pectations. Certain of this event under your auspices, though unable 
to determine the time, I solicited your attention, in the first con- 
ference with which you honored me, to ulterior objects of deciave 
importance to the Common Cause.” 

SpcdficaBy, Washington wanted now to invest Charieston or 
Savannah, and de Grasse had to tdl him of his obligations and 
commitments in other quarters. Later he agreed to transit the 
Maryland and the Pennsylvania lines down to the Cape Fear River, 
with Wilmington or Charleston as their objective. Then, not without 
reason, however, the admiral changed his mind. He had to be back 
iu the West Indies as «x)n as posable, he was even now overdue, and 

^Archives Nat Guerre. Carton Rochambeau. 
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while this transport duty be performed in forty-eight hours, 

it was also quite posiblc that it might delay him six weeks — ^such is 
wind and weather off the Atlantic coast at this season. Washington 
sent Lafayette to cajole the admiral, and promised the young French- 

mm the commaBd of the American division if he were sncc^fnl; 
bet Ix)th the perseasive letters and the f^rsonal apfxsi faded to 
change the regretful non possumm of the sailor. 

The nat letter Wa^mgtoo wrote to de Gra^c, trying hold 
him to the victorious course, dated at Headquarters Octobar 28, 
1781, was charactemtic of the writo* and adightening as to the rit- 
nation. ^TThe plan which I have the honor to submit to Your Ekc^- 
lency is that which appears to me most likely to accomplish the great 
Dbjects of the Alliance. You will have observed that whatever efforts 
are made by the land armies, the navy must have the casting vote in 
the present contest. The triumphant manner in which Your E%cd- 
lency has maintained the mastery of the American i^as, and the 
glory of the French flag, lead both nations to look to you as the 
arbiter of the war. PubUc and private motives make me mc^ 
ardently wish that the next campaign may be calculated to crown all 
jrour former victories.” 

Never was a more politic or a more ingratiating letter written, 
ft was not successful, however, but, pleased as he might well be with 
prai^ from such a source, the admiral, ignorant of the fate that 
awaited him in the West Indies, half promised to bring his ships 
back to the Chesapeake in the month of May “to proceed against 
New York or Charleston, as circumstances may indicate as advisa- 
ble.” 

Rochambeau al^ regretted that the French forces diould now 
be divided and that, in consequence, the victorious campaign must 
3ome to an aid. But he imderstcK>d the situation bettor than 
Americans, as he had been shown the documents now available in 
the French archives. 

“There was,” he said, “a definite agreement, signed and scaled 
with the Spanish authorities, as to when they might expect the 
Admiral’s return.” This was all arranged brfbre de Grasse sailed 
North, and, in a letter which he wrote to Luzrnie in Philadelphia, 
Rochambeau said: “After all that he has done for us we must be- 
ieve that he cannot stretch the point [his instructions] evoi a little 
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bit farther. It fa a pity, because nous avions beau jeu [all the odds 
were in our favor].’*** 

The moment the articles of capitulation were signed “in the 
trenches,” Washington sent Colonel Tench Tilghman with the news 
and official papers to Congress, then in session in Philadelphia. 
Tilghman would seem to have crossed the bay to the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland in a smaU ketch, and to have been delayed by baffling 
winds. He arrived on the shore at a place where he was unknown, 
and when the occupants of the nearest farmhouse were aroused by 
his loud cry of, “A horse for the Congress! Cornwallis is taken!” 
they apparently regarded him as a madman, and it was some time 
before he secured a mount from their stables. 

Of Colonel Tilghman, Washington wrote on hearing of his un- 
timely death in Baltimore (April 1786) : “He leaves as fair a reputa- 
tion as ever belonged to a human character.” Tilghman was bom at 
the fanuly seat on the Tred Avon River of the Eastern Shore as has 
been the good fortune of so many gallant gentlemen of Maryland. 
Wise man that he was, Tilghman left no memoirs, and so the poets 
of his native state have enjoyed a loose rein in describing his historic 
ride, or rather journey, bringing to Congress the news of the sur- 
render of Cornwallis. I have no authority to enter upon the con- 
troversies on this subject which show no signs of atating, but I am 
inclined to think that the mesrengcr of victory embarked at the 
mouth of the York on a swift streamlined Chesapeake Bay log caime 
(or it may have been a bug-eye or a pungie) and that on landing 
at Rock Hall he secured a relay of swift horses that brought him to 
Philadelphia on the wings of q)eed. 

TUghman’s untimely death at the early age of thirty-^seven was 
due to a bronchial trouble which he contracted during the long heat- 
less and meatless winter at Valley Forge where, as afl his sorrowing 
comrades admitted, he was the outstanding member of the famous 
“family” who unflinchingly stood by their chief throughout those 
dark days. 

Perhaps Mr. Greene, the great editor of the Maryiand Gazette, 
had been too discreet, and his sulscribers, who numbered four hun- 
dred, had not been kept in sufficiently dose touch with current 
“Archives Nat. Gueire. Carton Rochambean. 
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cventt. Certainly no editor was ever in less need of a ceiBor tlian 
patriarch of the Annapolis press. When the little city on the Severn 
was bustling with troops embarking for the scat of war, and dis- 
patch boats were darting in and out of the harbor with news of the 
greatest importance, Mr. Greene was filling his journal with news 
from Stamboul where “the Great Divan was holthng mystoiotis 
sesions,” or from The Hague, where John Adams was having im- 
portant conversations ‘Svidi their High Mightiness^ of the Low 
Countries.” Not that Mr. Greene was a pacifist and excluded war 
new, not at all. While the greatest battle in American history was 
bang decided, and only one hundred and fifty miles away, he gave 
a spirited account of the extremely thorough way m which that great 
Modem, “our friend Hyder Al, was driving the British out of 
Bengal into the Indian Ocean.” But there’s just a chance that Mr. 
Greene overplayed his discretion. Cert^ it is that Colonel 'lllghman 
lc»t much time in explaining what had happened and why he had 
the right to the best riding colts that the “Shore” could furnish him 
with. 

It was nearly four days after leaving Yorktown, and past midnight 
on the twenty-third of October, that Tilghman reached Philadelphia 
and reined up his tired steed in fresnt of the lod^gs of Tkiinas 
McKean, president of the Congress. His respectful taps with the 
knocker bring ignored, Tilghman began to beat on the door, crying 
out loudly, “News, news, great news! ComwalBs is taken!” No one 
stirred in &e house, but the street watchmen were attracted and they 
came toward the messenger of rictcay with their halberds lev^xl at 
the “roistering young feDow who had bided too Icaig at Ms cups,” as 
they thought and raid. 

They had placed the mesranger of vittory under arrest and were 
leading him away when Mr. McKean, poking his head out of the 
window, recognized the Maryland colonel and had him relearad. 
Soon the bells in the belfry of Independence HaH were peaBng out 
the great tidings, and every man, woman, and child in FM^riphia 
was astir, exchanging congratulations. 

nXUMINATION!!! 

Cohsnel Tilghman , Ade de Gamp to his Excellency Gen. Washington, 
hrou^t oSrial accounts of the SuKRSNi«ft of Lord 



wIk> chute to Illuminate on die Glorious Occasion will do it this eve- 
nii^ at SIX and extinguish their lights at Nine O’Cloclc. 

Decorum and harmony are earnestly recommended to every Citizen 
and a general discountenance to the least appearance of Riot. 

OCT. 24d>-i78i. 

So reads the official announcement that on this memorable day 
was placarded on all the public buildings and most of the churches. 
While decorum and harmony were doubtless maintained from other 
sources we learn that there was a “hot time” in the Quaker City that 
night and that the official Illumination continued long after nine 
o’clock. 

By daylight, the Freeman’s Journal had issued an “extra she»t” 
with a headline in bold letters which read, “How Are the Mighty 
Fallen.” It was illustrated, too, in a way — ^this modest foreruiuier of 
our war bulletins. There was the seal of the state of Peimsylvania 
with the li^end, “Virtue — liberty — Independence,” and under- 
neath lay the arms of the Britxffi Crown b^om side up. It was, I 
suppose, the editor’s answer to the British band that played at York- 
town when Cornwallis’ men came out to lay down tihedr arms — the 
march entitled, “The World Turned Upside Down.” 

At last Washington had had the pleasure of signing a bulletin of 
victory and Tench Tilghman brou^t it with him. It read: “I have 
the honor to inform Congress that a reduction of the BritMi Army 
under the cconmand of Lord Cornwallis is most happily dfected. 
Our correspondence was followed by the definite capitulation which 
was agreed to and signed on the 19th, a copy of which is also here- 
with transmitted and which I hope will meet the approbation of 
Congress.” 

Then follow these words of generous recognition: “Nothing could 
equal the zeal of our Allies, but the emulating spirit of the American 
officers and soldiers whose ardour would not suffer their exertions to 
be exceeded. I wish it was in my power to express to Congress how 
much I feel myself indebted to Count de Grasse and the officera of 
the fleet imder his command for the distinguished aid and support 
which has been afforded by them, between whean and the army the 
most happy concurrence of sentiments and vietra has subasted and 
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from whom every po«ibIc co-operation has been €X|»ricnccd whidi 
the harnionious intercourse could afford,*'**^ 

In its Bsuc of Novemlxsr 7 the Framm's Jmmd decrilxd a 
xcee which reveals that a fever of warlike ocullation mm ^>11 run- 
ning high in the City of Brotherly Love: 

**On Saturday aftcrncK>n last, between the hours of 3 and 4, 
arrived here 24 regimental Standards, taken with the Brit»h and 
German forces under Lord Cornwallis. They watt recdwl hf iIk: 
volunteer cavalry and conducted into town, displayed in a long pro- 
c^on, preceded by the American and French colors— at a |OT|Ky 
dBtance. They were paraded through the principal streets amid the 
joyful acclamations of surrounding multitudes. At the State HotJK, 
the hcBtilc Standard^ were laid at the feet of Congres and His Ex- 
cellency, the Ambamdor of France— a noble and exalted Memorial 
of the Victory gained by the Allied forces over the Slava of lyiaimy 
and opprestion.” 

In explanation of his choice of Lauzun and Deux-Ponts as 
mc^ngers of victory to Paris, Rochambeau wrote to the Minister of 
War these flattering words, *‘They arc the two officers of rank who 
have mc^ distinguished themj^lvcs/’ Lauzun carried the dispatches 
and, as the record reveals, the dupliccaa and the mSmmre poinr ks 
Grdees, or the memorandum ^ggesting rewards and promotienB^ 
was entrusted to Deux-Ponts. They embarked on se|mrate vo^ 
and, while both were cha^ by Britidi cruisers, they escaped capture 
and made excellent time to the riiore of France. “My news cau^d 
the Kang great joy,” wrote Lauzun. “I found the Quern with Mm; 
upon Ms questioning me, I told Mm I intended to return to Anierica,^ 
and he a^ed me to assure the Army that it woMd lx: treated hand- 
somdy — ^better than any otho: army had ever Ixm.” Deux-Ponts 
wrote that he reached France “after a stormy voyage of mnctmi 
days,” and added, “on the twenty-fourth of Novonba* I enjoyed 
the inexpressible joy of anbracing at Versailles those who are to me 
the dearest.” 

Immediately after hearing the great news, Louis XVI salt a noble 
mcjBage to Ms victorious general. ‘TThe mcces^ of my armia,” he 
wrote, “are never plearing or flattering to me i»ve as they maik an 

’lord’s Writings of Washington, 



letter may find the army corps which yon command.” 

Vargennes, the Minister for Foreign Affaire, wrote in a similariy 
laudatory strain : “You have covered our arms with great &lat, and 
you have laid the cornerstone upon which we shall raise the edifice 
of an honorable peace.” S£gur, the War Minister, went into greater 
detmi when he wrote to Rochambeau: “The King, my royal master, 
bids me inform you how pleased he is that he gave to you the com- 
mand of his army in America. The excellent discipline and order you 
maintained among the troops, the military talent you displayed on 
every occaiaon, the conciliatory spirit which you have exhibited in all 
the arrangements and operations carried out with General Washing- 
ton have completely fulfilled every expectation of His Majesty.”^* 
The King did not rest content with these words of praise through 
his ministers or with his first brief message. On the very day the news 
was received he drew up another letter to Rochambeau which he 
adorned with his «al and rign manual. He spoke very sympathet- 
icaBy of the hardships and suffering?? that the campaign had imposed 
upon officers and men alike, and again he stresMjd Ac fact that he 
welcomed victory with joy only because it promised peace. “In caB- 
ing these events to mind and in acknowledging how much the 
abilities of General Washington, your talents, those of the general 
officers under both of you, and the valor of the troops, have rendered 
thii campaign glorious, my chief purpose is to inspire in the hearts 
of aB as wcU as in my own, the deepest gratitude toward the Author 
of aH pro^rity.” Again the King gave his royal commands in regard 
to the singing of a victory ma® and concluded with the words : “And 
I beseech God to keep you under His holy protection.”** 

It swans very probable that M. de RoAambeau ordered the coe- 
mony of thanksgiving in Viiginia on his own initiative. It was cele- 
brated on the fifteenth of December, some days before there was any 
likelihood of the King’s orders having reached America, and M. de 
Closen gave us a graphic account of what happened in Wiffiams- 

“Axchives Nat. Guerre. Carton Rochambeau. 
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burg, %hcrc the French Army now had its headquarters, *^Oii the 
i5tfi of Btetmhet,"" he wrote, ‘^the Te Dmm wm sung here. Con- 
gim had ordered festivities in honor of the day all over the country. 
The Garrison moved out to Parade and gave three Salutes, followed 
by mm le Roi, and it was concluded by a volley from the Aitilcry. 

**M. de Rochambeau invited the most prominent citizens of the 
country to a Banquet which was followed by a Ball to which the 
ladi« were ak^ invited. The fair sex of this city dhow a partiaHty for 
the Minuet and dance it fairly well; undoubtedly better than the 
ladi« of the North who excel in the Schottish. The ladi« wilhout 
exception are charmed with our French quadrilles and abo ind our 
French manners after their 

It had been expected that the bearers of the victory d^s^atches, 
who had been j^lected because of distinguished services, would lx 
handsomely rewarded, but only one of them was. Count William 
Foihach de Eteux-Ponts, to give him his full title, was made a full 
colonel and given the coveted order of St. Louis. He was also prom- 
ised the command of a regiment when the next vacancy occurred. 

De Lauzun was ignored- He explained^® this difference in treat- 
ment by saying that his good friend, M. de Maurepas, had died and 
that M. de Castries, head of the Navy, and M. de S^gur, the Minis- 
ter of War, were small enough to avail themselves of this opportunity 
to pay off a score of long standing. Apparently none of the royal 
promises to Lauzun were kept, and the four hundred mm of Ms 
le^on who had been left txhind at Brest were sent off to unhealthy 
Senegal. He added by way of explanation that of courx de Castries, 
Ministar of Marine, had wkbed his son, the Count de CharliB, to 
have the honor of bringing the great news to Paris, and that pror 
Rochambeau was never forgiven for the choice, based on merit, that 
he had made. This may account for the confurion that prevaSs in 
the histories as to the promotion that Rochambeau Mmsdf received. 
It is frequently stated that he was given the baton of a maiskd of 
France immediately upon his return from America, but the dBSdal 
records show that tMs honor was accorded years later — in 1791* 

®Apparendy the letter with the royal coimnands did bc^ rcadi An^riesa for 
many nawaths. The excerpts given above arc taken from the Pmnsfhania Packet 
€d May 7, 1782. 
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XVI in ppratitude for the victory at Yorktown. And that furthCT the 

royal command ran : "All the inhabitants of Paris wiD illuminate on 
November 27 the fronts of their houses to celebrate with due respect 
the great victory gained in America, both by land and sea, over the 
English, by the armies of the King combined with these commanded 
by ^neral Washington.” But that is all we know of what happened 
in Paris on armistice night, 1781. 

Of course George III took his bitter medicine in the way that was 
to be expected. For a time he smd nothing, but months later, when 
the news from Virginia had soaked into more intdligent minds than 
his own, and it was evident to Parliament that the colonies were lost, 
he wrote to the Eari of Shelburne: 

“I cannot conclude without mentioning how sensibly I feel the 
diamembennent of America from this Empire, and that I diould be 
miserable indeed if I did not feel that no blame on that account can 
be laid at my door. And did I not also know that Knavery seems to 
be so much the striking feature of its inhabitants that it may not in 
the end be an evil that they will become aliens to this Kingdom.” 

But the stubborn and probably already mad King was now 
abandoned by his loyal Commons. As eariy as February 22, 1782, 
Gena^al Conway had moved an address to the Throne in favor of a 
discontiauance of the American war and urging “a happy reconcilia- 
tion with the revolted Colonics”; it was lost by only one vote. Two 
weeks later a stronger and more imperative motion was passed. It 
read: “The House would consider as enemies to His Majesty, and 
to the Country, all those who shoidd advise, or by any means at- 
tempt, the further prcBecution of the war on the continent of North 
America, for the purpose of reducing the revolting Colonics to 
obedience by force.” 

Peace was now assured, proviaonal artides were signed on No- 
vember 30, 1782, and the definite treaty on Septanbo: 3 df the fol- 
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lowing year. M, dc la Luzerne described in his di^tch to Paris'* 
how, as together they read the announcement of peace, “tears flowai 
freely from Washington’s eyes,” and that after a pause he said, “this 
is the happiest moment of my life” — the long struggle was over and 
independence won. 

“Archives Nat. Marine. Carton Rochambeau. 
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"Washinoton was not to enjoy many hours of unalloyed happiness 
as a result of the long-deferred victory. On the evening of the sun- 

rmder a couiior arrived from Eltham, about forty miles up the York 
River, the seat of CJolond. Burwell Bassett, who had married Mrs. 
Washiogtori^s ristcr. Here Mrs. Washington's adored son Jacky 
Custis had been ^nt early in the siege. Although iK>t in robust health, 
the young man had insisted on acting as an aide to his stepfather, 
and after a few days of expe^ure he had come down with what was 
pronounced to be “camp fever.” Hearing that the boy, the idol of his 
mother, was in a desperate condition, Washington, sever^ d^ys 
later, mounted his horse and rode through the night to be with him 
at the cod, which was not long delayed. He died on the day follow- 
ing Washington’s arrival (November 5) and was buried in the 
Eltham garden. While always referred to as a boy, “Jacky” Gmtis^ 
had married very young and was the father of several children, who 
grew up to be the dier^ed companiom of Mrs. WaAington in her 
years of widowhood. 

Never before nor since have the burghers of the quiet mdvacmty 
town witnessed such a scene as was fladied upon thdLr astonidied 
eyes as the Allied troops marched into Williamsburg s^king refuge 
from the destruction that had overtaken and the fwsdlence that 
now beset captured York. The soldiers who came down from the 
North with Rochambeau were wcather-bcatm, and their costumes 
Parke Custis. 
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had doubtless asumed the protective coloring of the Aramean 
scene, but the unifonns of the regiments and the battalions that 
the Marquis de Saint-Simon brought with him from the West Indies 
exhibited as many colors as ever were displayed on Joarph’s coat 
Theirs indeed must have been the first Rainbow Diviaon in the 
military history of America. As most suitable for tropical service, 
their t^orms were white for the most part, but the men cd the 
Royal Auvergne wore violet lapds on their tunics with yeHow but- 
t<ms and vioiet-hued collars. The men of the famous Gatmak regi- 
ment had violet lapds and dark yellow collars, while the dashing 
men of the Agenais regiment sported green coDans and pink lapeht to 
their tunics. Truly the ragged Qmtincntals and the skm-dad Vir- 
ginia militia, as d’AucteviUe describes them, must have been dazzle 
by the color scheme of their most wdeome Allies. 

The important part that the Royal French Navy had played was 
not ignored in the victory pageant that was now unfolded, but we 
cotdd wish that the official record of the proceedings had been more 
extended. Brief as it is, it is cloquoit, and besides it is aU that is avail- 
aWe. In the National Archives* I find this entry; 

“On October aist, at half past i o’clock, the Annie [as the Fleet 
is generally described] mit pavilion et fiamme et on. pavoisa cm the 
occasion of the coming of CJcncral Wa^ington, who dined cm board 
the ViUe de Paris, and at half past three a number of cannem were 
fired in Sign of Joy.” 

The ^ot that was fired at Concord had at last reached its biBet, 
but the world-wide consequcncos of the surrender of Cornwallis were 
at first not apparmt to all. In the midst of the enthtriasm over the 
victory which two continents shared, Franklin, the Sage of Passy, 
remained cool, colm, and collected. He did not think the war was 
over, not even when his gcx>d friend Madame BriBcm wrote him die 
following letter of reproach: 

“My dear Papa; I am Sulky with you — ^What? You capture whc^c 
armies! You Burgoynize Cornwallis! You capture evaything! Your 
friends go out of their heads drinking your health and diat of Wadi- 
ingtem, of M. Rochambeau and M. Qias^ux, and You? You give 
them no Sgn of life !” 

^Bfazine H4-184. 
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Wise Fmilkiii wrote l»ck in bad French but with ^imirable go«l 

scree: 

fuUy appreciate the magnitude of our snee^ and the fx^bk 
cxcelcnt consequences which may flow from it. But, knowing the 
uncortaintitt of war, when Fortune frowns, I hope for her smiles, 
and when die smiles I fear her frowns — So I do not exult.*’ 

A few wcelffi later, when all the Americans had gone North, to 
itsuinc their |X»ts along the Hudson, Rochamt^au, with the plans 
for the next campaign still in the mr, went into winter quarters and 
for stiatc^c reaixim, as well as to facilitate the problems of sub- 
ristence, he scattered his detachments pretty widely throughout the 
l^ninsula between the James and the York. The legion of Lauzim, 
BOW under M. de Choisy, went to Hampton. The Soissonais regi- 
ment, the grenadiers, and the chasseurs of Saintonge, remained at 
Yorktown, with several batteries of artillery at Gloucester acrc^ the 
river. The remaining companies of the Saintonge regiment were 
stationed at the Halfway House, between York and Hampton. But 
the bulk of the French forces were ordered to Williamsburg, and 
here Rochambeau established his headquarters. He had with him 
also the Bourbonnais regiment and all of the Deux-Ponts regiment, 
except three companies which were detached and spent the winter 
at Jamestown, the cradle of the colonies the French had helped to 
establish as a nation. The riegc guns were parked at West Point some 
distance up the York River, where it was thought they would be 
safer from a |K)ssible attack by the British fleet which was once again 
hovering off the capes. In January Lauzun’s legion was ordered 
from Hampton to Peytonsburg on the Roanoke River, where this 
quick-moving corps would be within supporting distance of Greene 
in the Carolinas. A scouting party sent ahead reported that in mid- 
winter this journey of two hundred and forty miles would not be 
practicable until the snows had melted and the roads dried out. Even 
m the early spring, when an attempt was made to carry out these 
orders, one battalion was stopped at Charlotte Courthouse and the 
other at Petersburg by impassable roads. Doubtless, m the meantime, 
more reassuring news had been received from the Carolinas. In any 
event, the orders and reports still preserved in the French Ministry 
of War are lacking in precision. 

In the French archives there is in manuscript a careful description 
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of Wiliaiiisburg at this period that seam to dc^rve more attaatioii 
than it has received. It is from the pen of the Chevalier d’Aiictevile 
of the Royal Engineers, to whom we are already indebted, who came 
up from the West Indies with Saint-Simon. 

^Williamsburg is a handsome American town,” he writes, *‘four 
miles from York and between the river of that name and the James. 
It has only one principal street; it is traversed from East to West al» 
by a broad street, and by several other transverse Greets from North 
to South. 

‘‘The principal street is blocked at both extremities by two hand- 
some edifices — ^the college at the West end and the capitol at the 
East. There is the house of the Governor, a church, a government 
house, and a good many other handsome private houses built of 
brick and crowned with domes and peristyles. A great number of the 
other houses are constructed of wood and planks en recoumement, 
carefully built with taste and propriety and some even have colon- 
nades. 

“Upon nearly all the houses there are lightning rods [conduce 
teurs]. The chimneys are all of brick, often outside the houses, and 
rising far above the roofs. Almost all of them are capped with cut 
stone placed carefully and symmetrically; also upon all the roofs are 
to be seen fire escapes — des ichelles contre le danger des incendiesf^^ 

D^Aucteville is the same keen observer to whom we are indebted 
for the description of the Virginia militia printed on a previous page. 
His description of Williamsburg has hitherto escaped notice because 
it was misplaced in the carton marked “Pensacola,” where I came 
across it in 1932. 

Rochambeau does not dwell upon the plan of Williamsburg and 
its architecture as does the young naval lieutenant, but he is an 
ardent believer in the lightning rods which d’Aucteville describes. 
Writing to the Marquis de Segur, then Minister of War, from Wih 
Hamsburg under date of April 14, 1782, he says: 

“It was lucky for him that M. de Luzerne (the French Minister) 
has been paying us a visit. Had he remained in Philadelphia it is 
probable he would have been killed by the Hghtning fladi which fell 
upon his house, where, as a result, his bed and Everything eke was 
destroyed by fire. M. de Meaux, lieutenant of artillery, who was 

*ArdhLives Hist. Marine. B4 184-147. 
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cc^^^ilescing at M. de Lumtuc’b residence, was killed. Tto fatality 
is a strong argument in favor of the canducteurs pightning rods]. 
The owner of the house in which M. de Luzerne lodged had always 
opposed the system of M. Franklin and had refused jwmussion to 
have it install^.”* 

Turing the long months of mUd winter wcatho" Rochambeau 
vmted mudh throughout the peninsula. He liked the planters and 
they liked him, and he wrote, “Where the ravages of war have not 
been fdt the people live at their case. The little Negro is ever busy 
clearing and laying the tabic.” He told of the great dinners and the 
hunting breakfasts that wwe given him and admitted he loved fox 
hunting; his aide, Closen, went into details of the Virginia qiort: 
“We have forced more than thirty foxes. The packs of hounds of the 
local gentlemen are perfect,” he reported. 

Turing his many leisure hours, whAe the troops were in winter 
quarters, Gloecn made a number of silhouettes of the young ladies 
with whom he danced or with whom he followed the hounds. He 
sent them to Europe to his beloved Doris, whom he rnarried at 
Zweibriicken on his return from America in 1783. Their profiles, 
and what he calk “the simplicity and oddity of thdr coiffures,” have 
been preserved in a Bavarian Schloss to this day. The names of the 
Virginia bdlcs he celebrated in this way are Madame Nelson, n6e 
Tagliafcrro, Madame Carter, Madame Nelson, n6e Carter, Miss 
Kair, Mks Cary, Miss Harrison, and Miss Lucy Randolph, all of 
whom seem to have belonged to the great clan of Turkey islanders, 
so important and so numerous in the annak of the Old Domioion. 

Turing the long winter some of the young officers indulged in 
other pursuits than fox hunting or dances at the homes of the hos- 
pitable planters, where there were so many pretty girls, and some 
there were who sought to improve their minds and to know more in 
detail the country whose continued independence they had assured. 
Some went to the blackened ruins of the famous Mary Wilson’s 
house at Blunt Point on the James, which Lord Dunmore had or- 
dered burned to the ground before he took refuge on his fleet and 
sailed to New York. Many were glad that the Scotch carl had over- 
looked in his destructive program the Raleigh Tavern, which had 
becenne their clubhouse, where they took tlicir ease in the comr 

^Archives Hist, Guerre, 3734* 
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fortable ihb, which, according to the local legend, Mary Wilton had 
built to lodge her third husband, Archibald Blair, the younger 
brother of John Blair, the commissary. 

Among the more seriousr-minded was the intelEgcnt Bavarian, 
Closcn. He seems to have been the first of the innumerable pilgrims 
who visited Jefferson at Monticello — pilgrims who, with the pasang 
of time and the spread of his fame, became so numerous that Jrffer- 
ton had to seek refuge from the duties of hospitality at his beautiful 
but distant estate of Poplar Forest on the Upper James, Ixyond 
Lynchburg. Though the great Virginian was still a young man, in 
his forties, this pilgrim from abroad hailed him as a phil<Mopher and 
sage. He wrote: 

“The home of the philosopher is very handsome and adorned with 
a colonnade, the platform of which is very prettily fitted out with all 
sorts of mythological scenes,” Closen described Jefferson “as very 
learned in belles lettres, in history and geography, and he is better 
versed than anyone in the statistics of America in general. He s|^aks 
all the chief languages to perfection. His library is well chosen and 
still large in spite of the marauding visit of a detachment from 
Tarleton’s legion which proved costly and greatly alarmed the 
family.”® 

It is evident that Rochambeau got on admirably with the pro- 
fessors of William and Mary when they returned to their AJma 
Mater, and he probably had many opportunities of again speaking 
Latin. They gave him wannest thanks for the restoration of the col- 
lege building that had suffered from a fire, an accident, as the pro- 
fessors admit, “that often eludes aU possible precaution.” Thq^ refer 
to many other substantial advantages the country had recdvol 
through its connection with France. They foresaw many benefits to 
come, and wrote: “We are persuaded that the improvement of us€>- 
ful knowledge will not be the least — a number of distinguished char- 
acters in your Army afford us the happiest presage that sdence as 
well as liberty will acquire vigor from the fostering hands of your 
Nation.” 

•Herd at least de Oosea would seem to be misinformed. Jefferson says, in a 
letter still extant, that although Tarleton’s swashbucklers on their visit to 
Monticello pillaged and even wrecked many of his other pre^erties and gutted 
his wine cellar, they left his books severely alone. 
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The King was plca^d with this corropondcBcc, when it reached 
him ihrowgli official channels, and, to strengthen stiU further the 
inlellectiial ties, he, out of hh royal bounty, sent to the colcge in 
Virginia **tW€> hundred volumes of the greats and Ixst French 
Works/' Unhappily they arrived somewhat damaged, and the vicis- 
situdes of the other wars that have so often devastated the ancient 
univcTOly town of Virginia have taien their heavy toll, m of the 
generous donation only two volumes survive today. They may lx, 
mxn under glass in the library. They are parts of a great work on 
astronomy by M. BaiUy. 

According to the memoirs of the period, M. BaiBy (Jean Sylvain) 
first achieved fame in the cold realm of science by ‘‘calculating an 
orbit for the comet of 1759’’ (Halley’s). He was immediately 
elected a member of the Academy of Science, but very soon he 
abandoned the ccl«tial sphere and became involved in politics of the 
m<»t terrestrial description. In 1 789 he was chc^n president of the 
Third Estate, and later became mayor of Paris. In the Camavalet 
there is a charming print of M. Bailly presiding over the proceedings 
in the tennis court. His part in the dispersal of the mote in the 
Champ dc Mars in July 1791 rendered him unpopular with the 
people, and he retired to the country and resumed his astronomical 
researches. Two years later he was arrested in Melun, brought to 
Paris, and guillotined in the presoice of a howling mob, which sub- 
jected the unfortunate stargazer to every indignity. 

Count Montesquieu (Anne Pierre), who figures in the chronicle 
of the winter diaries, was a close friend and constant companion of 
the popular Fleury. He came of the ancient Armagnac family, and 
on his return from America he succeeded to the marquisate. He was 
brought up in the same nursery as the unfortunate children of the 
King, but de!q>ite his family and court associations was strongly 
imbued with liberal ideas. Elected to the States General in 1789, m 
1791 he became president of the Constituent Assembly. Serving for 
a time with Lafayette, he commanded the Army of the Souffi in 
1792. Charged with Royalist leanings and clemency to his prisonos, 
he escaped the guillotine only by fleeing to Switzerland. In the 
Camavalet there is also a print of this soldiac of Yorktown. It repre- 
sents him at the head of his troops, entering Chamb6y, before the 
days of the Terror dawned. 
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As the schools were clewed Rochambeaii tcx>k tip his qnartais in 
one of the college buildings. Another that was used as a hcBpital mcMt 
unfortunately caught fire, and the general paid for the retoration 
out of his war chest. There is a tradition that, hearing of this mis- 
chance, the French King insisted upon restoring the damaged build- 
ing out of the none-too-ample resources of his privy purse. This must 
have been especially agreeable to the general, as at this time he him- 
self was also in great need of financial assistance. 

The legislatures of practically all the states, as the great news of 
the victory reached them, drew up addresses of congratulation in 
which was expre^ed fervent gratitude to the French and thehr com- 
mander. Doubtless at this time, when his days were extremdy oc- 
cupied with the responsibility and the care of an army three thou- 
sand miles from its base, and all his thoughts taken up with what the 
next move would be, and what Paris might order, Count de Ro- 
chambeau gave these documents but scant attention. In after years, 
as his papers now in the Library of Congress reveal, when his life 
was menaced by his own people and the world had passed him by, 
they were a source of comfort and of consolation. 

In his old age and retirement on his estate in VendSme, he still 
tried to keep up, and, if possible, to extend, his hardly earned knowl- 
edge of English; with these memoranda are many drafts in the gen- 
eral’s handwriting which would seem to indicate how pleasant it was 
for him to decipher and put in his own language the words of praise 
and thanksgiving. While he is at times misled as to the letter, the 
warm and friendly spirit of those who addressed him in the hour of 
their liberation never escaped him. 

It would seem as though the address of the people of Maryland, 
voiced by the Assembly, was particularly pleasing to the French com- 
mander, not only because it revealed full appreciation of his success 
as a soldier, but because it adds a word of thanks to him for remov- 
ing the ancient prejudice that had been cultivated in this and in all 
the other English colonies against everything that was French. The 
resolution reads: “We view with regret the approaching departure 
of troops who have so conducted, so endeared, and so ciistinguidied 
themselves, and we pray that the laurels they have gathered before 
Yorktown may never fade, and that to whatever quarter of the globe 
they direct their arms victory may follow their Standard. To preserve 
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in trTOf» far removed from llieir own country the strictest dkapEac 
and to convert into «tcem and affection deep and ancient prejudices 
was raerved for you.’’ Little wonder that Rochambeau should in 
later years have held this yellow parchment lovingly in hk hands 
and sought to translate the praise it contained into the language of 
the people whme soldiers had merited such honorable commenda- 
tion. 

M. de la Luzerne, the French Minister in Philadelphia, when 
he wrote to Rochambeau under date of October 8, 1782, put the 
matter admirably, and in small Compaq: “Your well-behaved and 
gallant army has not only contributed to put an end to the success 
of the English in this country, but has destroyed in three years 
prejudices that had become deep-rooted in the course of three coi- 
tories/’® 

Many of the soldiers from acrc^ the seas who took their ease in 
the Raleigh Tavern in Williamsburg after the victory was secured 
were world travelers. They opened new horizons to the j^ns of these 
Virginian planters who had as loyal North Americans seen overseas 
»rvice and participated in the sieg^ of Cartagena and of Havana. 
They had fought in far-off campaigns in many distant lands as had 
hmmn and Colonel dc Choisy. Certainly this colonel was not one 
who would be content to rest on the laurels gained in the Polish war. 
It was he who directed the artillery on the Gloucester front and it 
was he who, aided powerfully by the autumnal storm that most op- 
portunely swept the York River that fateful October night, blocked 
the only energetic effort Cornwallis made to escape from the trap in 
which he found himself from the moment Britain lost her traditional 
control of the seas. 

' The sailors were represented, too, by men whom Chastellux 
speaks of as “respectable characters.” Outstanding among the sea 
dogs were Louis Antoine Bougainville who, as the record shows, was 
there not infrequently, and also in all probability M. de la Porouse, 
who must have enjoyed a few days of shore leave and relief from the 
command of his frigate, which faced the storms of the Atlantic 
through so many months of the American war. 

Bougainville, celebrated in two worlds as an exploro: and a 
raconteur, had enjoyed many experiences which must have de- 
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ightcd Us listeners in the Apollo Room of the Virginia tavam. He 
was almcBt an American in the versatile way in which he had tried 
out many pursuits before he found his sea kgs and stood on them to 
the end. Behind the tree plant with the flaming flowers that Ixars 
Us name throughout the tropical world there is a story that must 
have thrilled all who heard it as it does even to this day the few who 
have come acro^ the modest nanrativc, so simply told, of Us great 
voyages through uncharted seas. Strangely enough, the island and 
the strait wMch he explored and which bear his name have become 
the scene of many a battle on both land and sea for the supranacy 
in the Pacific in World War II. 

In obedience to his father’s wishes young Bougainville studied 
law and was expected to become a notary. It would have been the 
easy course for him to pursue, as at this time his father stood at the 
head of the Paris bar. After but a few months of what he called this 
"^‘intolerable drudgery,” the young man joined the Army and socm 
was gazetted as a captain of musketeers. A year later the young 
swashbuckler became enamored with mathematics and wrote a book 
about integral calculus! When he reached the ripe age of twenty-six 
Bougainville went to London, where he was appointed secretary of 
the French Embassy and also, in recognition of his mathematical 
“calculations,” was elected a member of the Royal Society. War 
alarms disturbed what promised to be a studious and a sedentary 
career, and he went to Canada and throughout the campaign 
served under Montcalm as a captain of dragoons. Here the member 
of the Royal Society was taken prisoner at the battle of the Plains of 
Abraham. During his sojourn in Canada Bougainville got on ex- 
cellent terms with a group of Algonquin Indians, who were pro- 
French, and, as he related with great pride, they brought him into 
their tribe as an adopted son. 

He came out of the war as a colonel, with the coveted distinction 
of the Cross of St, Louis on his breast. Bored, now that something 
like peace had descended upon the world, Bougainville threw up 
his commission and decided to found anotho" French overseas 
empire to replace the one taken by the land-hungry British. He was 
attracted by the great open spaces in the South Atlantic and the 
Antarctic area, and decided to colctoize the Falkland Islands, then 
without human inhabitants. He had come into quite a fortune on his 
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fathcrt death, and a pxxJty* part of this he sfxamt in maMng a settle- 
ment in this lonely region. But a clash of inicrots dcvclof^d. There 
were no Spaaiardb or anyone else on the islands, but Madrid daimerf 
diat they lay well within her sphere of influence and a diplomatic 
k»ttlc cwued. The King, for obvious reasons, wMied to remain on 
friendly tenm with the Spaniards and finally induced R>ugamvile 
to djandon the project. To soften his disapiK)intment, he repaid dM, 
the money he had spent on the colonial adventure. In addition 
f kinp were kings in those days ! ) he made the cx-colond of dragoom 
the captain of a well-found frigate, the Boudeuse^ and told him to 
sail around the world on a voyage of discovery, but to avoid friction 
with the Spaniards. 

The first port of call after leaving Brest was on the coveted Mands. 
In the grand manner Bougainville hauled down his flag and then, 
through the Straits of Magellan, sailed into the Pacific world, un- 
known to him and to almost everyone else. He visited Tahiti, Samoa, 
the New Hebrides, the Moluccas, and the Solomon Islands, and in 
1769 he brought his ship back to Brest, having lost only seven men 
out of his complement of two hundred by scurvy — ^an almost un- 
heard-of record in thc^ days. 

Bougainville, after these tropical experiences, was fascinated by 
the possibilities of the Arctic regions and was consumed with a desire 
to discover the North Pole. He beset the Admiralty and the King 
with this plan and was gaining support when the war came. In 1779 
he returned to the Navy and was given command of the frigate 
Augmte, Under de Grasse, he and his ship played an important part 
in the naval battle oflf the Virginia Capes on September 5 which 
made the victory at York possible, indeed even inevitable. 

During his visits to Williamsburg the dreunmavigator of the 
world enlightened the faculty as to the advantages that would flow 
from a doser view of the Arctic regions, but soon he was returning 
to the tropics m the wake of dc Grasse. He was with his admiral, 
he was indeed now in command of a division composed of ei^t 
heavy ships, when Rodney swooped down upon the French fleet. 
He escaped to Cape St. Francis after the battle was lost, with all 
the vessels of his squadron battered but still afloat. The folowing 
summa- he was in Boston, where Yankee dnpwrights and New 
England forests supplied the taU masts that had gone overboard in 
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the disastrous sea fight off Lcs Saintes. On his return to France a 
year later he found the King still colder to Arctic explorations than 
he had been before. In fact, he was fobbed off with a place on the 
Board of Longitude, at the time generally regarded as a haven for 
sailors whose active services were to be dispensed with. He was a 
vice-admiral, on shore duty, however, in 1791, and in the follow- 
ing year, being the most Royalist of the Royalists, he narrowly 
escaped massacre by the mols that had gained control of Paris, 

Years later, when Napoleon had risen to power, he often visited 
the great sailor in his snug harbor and listened to his peregrinations. 
He made him a senator, and count of the Empire. One of the Solo- 
mon Islands and a near-by strait bear his name — ^the dark and 
bloody ground where we fought and defeated the Japanese — but it 
is the tree with the flaming flowers that he brought back from South 
America that keeps fragrant the memory of the gallant sailor who 
contributed to American independence and who enlarged the hori- 
zons of those who listened to his travels on winter evenings in the 
inn at Williamsburg. 

M. de la P6rouse, too, may have sat at the feet of his predecessor 
in world navigation in the Virginia irm, but we have no record of this 
confrontation. However, he commanded a frigate^ under d’Estaing 
in what is called the "A ffetire de Newport.” He seems to have missed 
the battle off the Virginia Capes, but he turned up at Boston in 
1782, and returned to France with his ship in the following year. 
Then, with two stout ships, he, too, sought to circumnavigate the 
globe. With the voyage more than half completed he disappeared 
from view, and only fifty years later was the wreckage of his ships 
found on an Australian reef. Fortimatdy most of his records had 
been sent to France overland from Kamchatka before starting for 
the South Seas, so only the log of the last few weeks of this notable 
cruise of a man who contributed to American independence is lost. 
He was gratefully remembered by a group of Americans who, dur- 
ing the Peace Conference of 1919, foregathered in the restaurant 
that bears his name, and who sought, by the excellent food that was 
served there, to still the land hunger of many of the contending 
powers. 

Immediately after the ^orious day at Yorktown M. de Chastel- 

"^UAmazone — ^thirty-two guns. 
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lux, who commanded a brigade of the French troops under Rocham- 
beau, planned to turn his men over to his second in command, and 
thus freed from military red tape and resjwnabilitics, to resume Im 
studies of the American scene and the “rising Empire in the West,” 
which Washington and others were continually urging him to do. 
But Rochambeau, like many other hard-bitten soldiers, did not al- 
together approve of a scribbling subordinate. So it came about that 
the chevalier did not escape frean Ins camp duties unt3 early April 
1782. 

When he at last got away from the little univeraty town and 
started on his Virginia tour, which fills so many intercstmg pages 
in the chronicle of his American travels,* it must be adimtted that 
he went in style. He was accompanied by his first aide, M. Lynch, 
a talented Irishman, who in later life rose to high rank in the French 
Army; by Count Dillon, another Irish dmigr^, whom we cannot 
identify more closely because there were three Counts Dillon in 
Rochambeau’s army, aU of them serving with distinction. There was 
alan an engineer officer, a Major d’Oyre, who came up from the 
West Indies with Saint-Simem. These gentlemen made quite a cor- 
tege with their six moimted servants and a pack horse. Each gen- 
»l<»man had his second charger, or relais. The moment they left the 
tidewater country bdrind than they made a bedine for the “little 
mountain” upon which Thomas Jefferson was erecting the home in 
which he hoped to live in retirement from political life — a. hope he 
was not to realize for many years to come. This cortege was the ad- 
vance guard of that invasion which, in later years, drove the 
of Monticello so frequently away from his beloved home on the sum- 
mit of the Little Mountain to his hideaway at the Poplar Forest 
plantation one hundred and fifty miles inland. 

Like many wayfarers in strange lands Chastellux lost his way but, 
clever man that he was, he profited by this misadventure, and, as a 
matter of fact, so do we. He fell in with a transplanted Irishman 
who had fought vrith the Continentals and stUl had a buDet in his 
shoulder to show that he got to the front. Besides the bullet he had 
acquired a farm in North Carolina, where he raised horses. As a mat- 
ter of fact at that very moment he was riding circuit, as it were, in 

Voyage de M. U Marquis ds ChasteUux dans VAmiriqua SeptentfimaUg 
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the hope of selling some of his colts to the horse-loving Virginiaiis. 
ChasteUux learned much that is interesting from his chance ac- 
quaintanccj who developed into a providential guide, and much of 
it he retained in his travel diary. The Irish soldier related that the 
great, the crying need of the colonists was nails ! All their other needs 
could be secured with ax and saw, but nails were lacking. cure 
our own leather to make shoes,*’ he related, “and the wool of our 
sheep gives us raiment^ — ^but as to drinkable there seeim to be a 
lottleneck. We are forced to content ourselves with milk or water 
until the apple trees become fruit-bearing.” Then a word of ex- 
planation in answer to the French traveler’s inquiry, “Yes, of coun^ 
we can roof our houses without nails, but it takes longer — and is 
very laborious.” The intelligent Irishman who traveled four hun- 
dred miles to find a market for his colts went several miles farther 
out of his way to help the strangers to find their goal. ChasteUux 
wrote: 

“He brought me to the foot of the mountain and it was not diffi- 
cult to recognize the Maison de M. Jefferson on the summit, for 
one can say it shines alone in its retirement ( qu^elle brille setd en ces 
retraites ) . M. Jefferson chose this site and built his house on this 
spot although he possessed other and more extensive lands, and in- 
deed he could have established himself wherever he wished. But 
Nature owed to a Sage, and a man of taste, the gift of a place on his 
own inheritance where best he could enjoy and study. He calls his 
home place MonticeUo, a very modest name indeed in view of the 
fact that it is placed on a very high mountain; however, it reveals 
the way in which the proprietor is attached to the language that is 
spoken in Italy, and above all to the Beaux Arts of which this coun- 
try was the cradle and where they still have asylum. 

“Leaving my Irish friend and having dimbed for about half an 
hour up a comfortable road I arrived at the summit.” ... At great 
length the French traveler then describes the house and its arcMtec- 
turii details, but as the beauty of this shrine is (or should be) 
familiar to aU Americans, I shall omit them here. Indeed even 
ChasteUux concludes his description with these words: 

It is not for the purpose of describing the house that I enter into 
these details; it is to prove that it has no resemblance to the other 
houses one sees in this country. In fact one can say that M. Jefferson 
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is tl« iwt American wtio has coimilted the Beaux Arte to learn how he 
should 1^ lodgwi 

BttI if it is of him that I should cxjcupy myself I should paint a man 
who is not yet forty, tall of figure M?ith pleasant and agreeable features, 
mkI yet truly he is a man wh«e wit and knowledge would have taien 
the place of attractive qualities—- had they been lacking. He is an 
Ammcam who while he has never traveled out of hib country is a 
musician, a designer, a mathematician, an astronomer, a ph)^ician, a 
jttimronsult, a stetesman, and a Senator of America who sat for two 
years in the famous Congrtts, and he is the Father of the Revolution 
of which they always speak here with respect. He was alM> the Gover- 
nor of Viiginia, and he filled that difiBcult post during the invasions of 
Arnold, of HuIii{B, and Cornwallis, and last but not least he is the 
philasopher who has withdrawn from the wmrld and freun affairs be- 
cau^ he does not love the world except on those occasions when he can 
jSatter himself that he can be useful to it. He is surrounded by a charm- 
ing and amiable wife and by pretty children who he is at pains to edu- 
cate. He has a house to beautify, great landed possej^ions to improve, 
and the sciences and the arte to cultivate. This is what remains to 
M. Jisfferson after having played a great role in the theater of the New 
Wwld. And this role he has preferred to the honorable commi^on that 
was offeined to him, to become the Minister Plenipotentiary of America 
to Europe. [Some months later, after the death of Ms beloved wife, 
Jefferson did accept the mission to France.] My visit was not imex- 
pected; long before this he had asked me to spend some days with him 
in Ms society at his home encircled by mountains. At first I found his 
bearing serious and even cold, but when I had passed two hours with 
him I thought, I believed, that I had been with Mm all my life. There 
was the promenade, the library, and above all our conveimtion always 
varied, always interesting, always sustained. It gave us the satisfaction 
which two people feel who, after exchanging their opinions and their 
^nthnents, find themselves in agreement and able to understand each 
other demi-mot Not only were our tastes similar, even our predilec- 
tions were identical! Those predilections wMch dry and methodical 
spirits ridicule and call in contempt ‘^enthusiasms,” but wMch senrible 
men, of animated faith, glory in, although they, too, call them enthu- 
sjasms. ... 

“How wdl I remember one evening,” wrote ClbftstelliiY^ [the 
visit had lasted four days], “as we were chatting around a bowl of 
Punch, aftor Mrs. Jefferson had retired. We came to speak of Ossian. 
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That word was an electric spark which pa^d from one to the other. 
We recalled and recited the passages of that sublime fx^try which 
had most impressed us, and my travel companiom, aJthough they 
had not read the book, knew the English language well enough to 
appreciate the sentiments that thrilled us. Soon we decided to toast 
the book and it was placed beside the punch bowl. We were no 
longer aware of the passage of the hours. The Poem and the Punch 
occupied us far into the night.” 

During the winter months the French Army marked time in 
Williamsburg and throughout the tidewater coimtry awaiting the 
development of plans for future conquest thought to be maturing 
in Versailles and in the West Indies. Many other men who were 
to play mighty parts in the world drama that was unfolding gath- 
ered in the Apollo Room of the Raleigh Tavern, and sang and 
danced under the bust of Sir Walter, the Virginia pioneer who never 
saw the promised land save in his dreams. It is difficult to follow their 
footsteps on the widening scene, but it is a pious task, and we must, 
by the aid of the archives and the memoirs of the period, note the 
little that these records disclose. Naturally, but unfortunately, these 
records are often contradictory, and the prize puzzle with which we 
are confronted is the presence or the absence of M. de Barras at 
these historic scenes. Perhaps more than any other man who came 
to our aid at this critical period, M. de Barras made history. It was 
he who, for love of Theresia Cabarus, and perhaps for other reasons, 
engineered the fall of Robespierre. It was he who ushered in Ther- 
midor, and, by so doing, quite incidentally, saved the life of Rocham- 
beau, who was at this moment in prison awaiting execution. But did 
Barras take his ease in the Raleigh Tavern? Let us examine the data 
we have to go on and, if possible, smooth out their contradictions. 

It is certain that, a few days after the departure of de Gra:^ 
Rochambeau sent after him to the West Indies, in command of the 
corvette Bonetta^ the Chevalier de Barras, described as a kinsnan of 
the admiral of that name. To this young man he entrusted important 
di^atches which had come for de Grasse from Versailles and which 
M. de Luzerne, in Philadelphia, insisted should be placed in the 
admiral’s hands as quickly as passible. Unfortunately, less than a 
hundred miles outside the Virginia Capes the Bonetta was over- 
hauled and captured by two British frigates. 
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Who was this unfortunate bearer of dispatches? The Marquis 
de NoaiUcs, a descendant of our Revolutionary friend, the vicomte, 
who Krved as French Ambassador in Washington and in Germany 
about fifty years ago, devoted much time and great intelligence to 
the study of the French participation in our Revolution. He state 
in his book* that this unfortunate courier of the sea was the same 
Paul Francois de Barras of such prominence in the volcanic days of 
the Revoludon— and, indeed, until Napoleon took control. 

This is very hi^h authority and should settle the question but for 
one thing. This Revolutionary Barras in his old age (like so many 
of those who had taken part in the great upheaval), dictated abun- 
dant memoirs and then turned his papers over to a liter^ gentle- 
man to be edited and published in the hope that his expenences, and 
above all his achievements, mig^t not pas out of the memory of his 
people altogether. 

In these memoirs it is plainly stated that young Barras was in 
Brest when the fleet of de Grasse sailed, that he was on board one 
of the vessels of Suffren, that when the squadrons separate off Ae 
Spanish coast, one going to the West Indies, the other, in which 
apparently Barras sailed, to the East Indies. It is true, of course, that 
tile memoirs only appeared long after the death of the man of Ther- 
midor, and there is always a chance that they may have been doc- 
tored or garbled; there is also the possibility that the young sailor, as 
he was then, did not wish to recall his mishap with the Bonetta. 
However, the question remains one of the minor mysteries of the 
campaign, of which on first view at least there seems to be no con- 
vindng explanation available. This has naturally resulted in a flood 
of fan^ul suggestion. 

Among the many happy incidents of my frequent visits to Vir- 
ginia in my childhood were the opportunities which it gave me to 
drink in the romantic stories from the lips of two of the historians of 
the tidewater counties, whose literary remains, unfortunately, are 
not so frequently consulted today as they Aould be. One of these 
gentlemen was Dr. Green of Warwick Covmty, and of the Gonfed- 
CTate States Navy, who bequeathed his valuable library to the uni- 
vendty at Charlottesville. The other was Mr. Galt, for many 
years the head of the famous classical school for young ladies in Nor- 

*Marms it Scldats transau in Amiriqu*, 1778-83. Puis, 1903, p. 834. 
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folk. R>th were convinced that the Barras who saved Ms beaiitiftil 
mistres, Theresia Cabams, from the scaffold and engineered the re- 
volt of Thermidor was no other than the Barras who, with so many 
other world-shaking men, gathered in the Raleigh Tavern after the 
victory at Yorktown was won. Their conviction made a deep im- 
pression upon my mind at the happy stage when it is ^‘plastic to rey 
edve and marble to retain,” but I am bound to conf^ that in later 
years I found nothing in the National Archives of France to sustain 
their contention. 

My learned mformants were well aware that dcKummtary evi- 
dence to bolster thdr romantic conviction was lacking, but they got 
around this obstacle in a way that is not ignored by other historian®. 
‘‘Have you noticed,” Dr. Green would say, “that in none of bis 
writings does George Washington speak of that youthful midiap 
which resulted in his surrender to the French at Fort Nccesdty?” 
“And look at Napoleon,” chimed in Mr. Galt. “He wrote volumes 
about all his military engagements, great and small, but does he say 
anything about his first skirmish, the occasion on which he first 
smelt gunpowder and had to skedaddle with the remnant of his com- 
mand from the inhospitable shores of Sardinia, leaving his guns in 
the hands of the enemy?” There is not a line about this in his 
memorial or in any of his other writings. So it is clear to me that 
when Barras turned his papers over to the hired historian he said: 
“We shall leave out that little bit of bad luck with the Bonetta. Of 
course the English were in overpowering force — ^if I had met them 
on land that would have been different.” 

This is all very ingenious and, of course, it may be so. To me, my 
tidewater mentors, already referred to, are not to be dismissed 
lightly, so when my own researches came to a dead end and I had to 
leave the archives in the Soubise Palace and return to the living 
world, I turned the “lead” over to M. Lkm Girardin, one of the 
most famous fureteurs in the records of the dead world — an esteemed 
colleague of Len&tre and Georges Cain. Here are some excerpts from 
his report which later overtook me on one of the battle fronts of the 
living and, alas! battling world: 

“Paul de Barras, the man of Thermidor, was in Brest in March, 
1781, when de Grasse sailed with the ‘succors’ for America. His 
uncle, Admiral MdcMor de Barras, was in command of the port 
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and the home ajnadron. Notihing would have been caaer for the 
admiral than to slip his young Mmman in among the scoro of vol- 
untcci® who sought glory and renown in the New World. True, his 
historian, while admitting his presence in the French naval fortress 
on this date, asserts that he sailed with Suffren for the East Indies^ 
and that he was a subaltern officer in the Pondichery regiment at 
the time. This may or may not be correct. Historians, like other folk, 
make mistakes, especially when they have been suMdized, and these 
memoirs in many other respects do not ring true. One piece of real 
evidence I have unearthed, however, is quite imjK)rtant. It is the 
raster of the Pondichery regiment, with which it is claimed Paul de 
Barras was serving in the fall of 1781, when all those stirring events 
were happening in Virginia, and the name of the man who killed 
Rob^pierre does not appear upon it. He may have been absent 
without leave and he may have gone with the help of his uncle to 
America as a stowaway. Who knows?^* 

These were the last words of my industrious researcher, and so 
I leave the question to the predilection rather than the judgment 
of my reader. I can only claim that I have done my b^ for the 
romantic verrion of the tidewater historians and, as the fateful Paul 
who was to play such a titanic role in the history of the French 
Revolution, was not where his chosen chronicler says he was, he 
may well have been where Dr. Green and Mr. Galt were pleased to 
place him, certainly in excellent company. 

In describing the young soldiers who gathered at the Raldgh 
Tavern and, ignorant of the trials and the triumphs that awaited 
them, sang and danced in the Apollo Room, it is difficult not to con- 
front Bcrthier and Gneisenau who, in the Napoleonic Wars, were to 
oppose each other on many a bitterly contested battlefield. 

Berthier was certainly there. His pen describes the march to Vir- 
ginia and his brush depicts the camps of the hastening troops. 
Rochambeau frequently mentions his young aide who later became 
the chief of staff in Napoleon’s Army, and, as Foch has said, proved 
absolutely indispensable to the great Corsican. Most certainly 
Gneisenau became the planning brain and the fighting arm of 
Bliicher, and it was his plan of the march on Paris, enthusiastically 
adopted by his disabled chief, that brought low the French Eagles 
and helped send Napoleon into exile for the second time. 
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Butj unfortimatclyj we cannot be sure that the young Gennan 
was with the Anspach battalion that surrendered at Yorktown. That 
was indeed his regiment, hired to the British by the thrifty Mar- 
grave of Baireuth, and he certainly served in the American war. 
However, he may have been attached to that battahon of the regi- 
ment which General Clinton, despite the pleading of ComwaHis, 
sdiBshly retained in New York. It is certain that when, in retirement, 
Gneisenau in his turn dictated his memoirs, he displays a great 
knowledge of the American war and admits that he learned much 
from the tactics there first tried out, but he does not admit he was 
at Yorktown. Even if he was there, why should he have referred to 
the fact that his military career began with a capitulation? One 
thing is certain: whether he was an actual combatant in the 
trenches, or merely oteerved the vicissitudes of the campaign from 
the vantage point of Manhattan Island, Gneisenau drew from them 
the lessons which transformed the formal Prussian Army into the 
elastic force which, in the end, helped to overthrow Napoleon. 

All German historians are in agreement that the young and 
obscure ensign of the American war planned the march on Paris in 
1814, and that he and Schamhorst, working in harmony, converted 
the Prussian Army into the efficient fighting machine it proved to 
be in what Berlin calls the War of Liberation. When Bliicher was 
made a prince, Gneisenau was made a count and accorded an an- 
nuity. But, far from resting on these comfortable laurels, he took 
command at Ligny when the field marshal was disabled. The 
strategy of Waterloo, if there can be said to have been one, is 
claimed by the Gennan historians for him. Indeed all writers are 
in agreement that it was his close pursuit of the French after tbdr 
check at Saint Jean, where the British had sustained the brunt of 
the battle, that converted their drfeat into a rout and so aided the 
Napoleonic ipopSe, 

TTie story of Beithier is one of almost unexampled success, but, 
unhappily, it ends in mystery and disaster. He came back to Ver- 
sailles from America with Rochambeau and was made a colonel 
for his services at the age of twenty-eight. His was a court family 
and, as chief of the National Guard in 1791, he protected the aunts 
of the ELing from mob violence and aided in their escape. It was only 
years later, when he became chief of stafiF in the army of Italy, that 
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he cstablshed the contacts with Napoleon which shaped his career. 
Their colaboration proved mmt happy for the Emperor and gen- 
craly disastrous to his enemies. BeiAier had a great capadty for 
detail. Practically all oteervers agreed that he could ‘^co-ordinate 
the fladtes of Napoleonic genius.” He reveled in paper work and 
kept close watch on the service of supply which the great com- 
mander at limes neglected. He asdstol Napoleon in the ^oke of 
Bmmaire and soon became Minister of War in the new regime. 
When Napoleon proclaimed him^lf Emperor, Berthier became his 
most trusted lieutenant, and in the battles of AusterEtz and Fried- 
land he was confronted by Gneisenau, who had also enjoyed Ameri- 
can experiences, and had profited by them. Later he was rewarded 
with the marshafs baton and soon became sovereign Prince of Neu- 
ch^tel. 

BertHor had married a niece of the King of Bavaria, and finding 
SK>ft living agreeable, so Napoleon charged, he stoutly opposed the 
march on Mc^ow; however, on the Emperor’s insistence, he shared 
its hardships and its dangers. He did what he could to save the 
Grmd€ Armie after Leipzig, and again he was confronted by 
Gneisenau in many of the batdes that led to Fontainebleau. 

Now we come to the final incident of the marshal’s career, and 
one that is stiH hotly discussed. Soon after the Emperor was con- 
fined on the island of Elba, Berthier, sponsored by many members 
of his family who had always been Royalists, made his peace with 
King Louis XVIIL He was at his side on the occasion of his solemn 
entrance into Paris. Tom between two loyalties, Berthier unhappily 
came under suspicion in both camj^. 

When Napoleon escaped from his island exile, the first man he 
called upon to rejoin him was Berthier, his chief of staff for so many 
years. Bewildered, Berthier dodged an immediate decision, and left 
Paris for Bromberg, in Prussian Poland. Here, on June i, 1815, 
he was killed, perhaps by the members of a secret society he had 
persecuted in former years. Others assert (and this is what I prefor 
to believe) that as he watched the inniunerable regiments of Rus- 
sians passing through Bromberg on their victorious march to Paris, 
he threw himself from the window of the inn where he was stopping 
and was picked up dead. 

Mar^bal Foch is responsible for this summing up of the military 
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career of the young soldier who contributed to our victory at Ywi:- 
town: 

‘^When on his own, Berthier was not a great soldier. He needed 
the inspiration of Napoleon. It should be rememtwred that Napoleon 
also needed Berthier, but I do not think the fact that Berthier was 
not there should regarded as solely responsible for the Wata*IcK> 
disaster. My explanation is that the Napoleon of Austerlite wm no 
more. His day of vigorous thinking and immediate and lightiiing 
action was past. The health of the Commander in Chief is a vay 
important, if an often overlooked, factor in all campaigns.” Foch 
is reported to have made this statement to his cla^ at the French 
War College in igio. He confirmed this expression of opinion in a 
talk I had with him during the Peace Conference in Paris, March 
1919 - 

In that precious anthology of the Napoleonic Wars, the memoirs 
of Baron Marbot, there are many references to Berthier, and two 
of these I shall borrow. It is dear that Marbot, a colonel of hussars, 
was not a blind admirer of the great chief of staff. Colonels rardy 
are. 

The first episode I shall borrow reveals Massena, generally pic- 
tured as a rough, plain-spoken survivor of the Army of the Revolu- 
tion, as an adroit politician who would make any sacrifice, even the 
loss of an eye, rather than that his Emperor should suffer a loss of 
prestige. The Emperor had invited many of his marshals and many 
other high dignitaries to a pheasant shoot in the forest of Fontmne- 
bleau. As a pheasant rose, the Emperor fired. He missed the bird, 
but one of his misdirected shots hit Massena and destroyed the sight 
of his left eye. Only the Emperor had fired, and undoubtedly the 
Emperor was responsible for the unfortunate shot. Marbot tells the 
story in these terms: “Feding that his eye was irretrievably lost, and 
that the Emperor would be eternally grateful if he acquitted him of 
this nudadresse, he accused Berthier of having fired the unfortunate 
shot. All the bystanders agreed that Berthier was the guilty one. 
Napoleon appredated the discreet purpose of the courtia* Mas- 
sena, and in the future he could deny Massma nothing.” In rilence, 
poor Berthier, as in many another dtuation, shouldered the blame 
and safeguarded the Emperor. 

Another episode which Marbot rdates is of greater military im- 
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portance. It deals with the pronaturc blcjwing up of the Mill Bridge 
over the Ebtcr, thus blocking the retreat of many divisions of the 
Army after the “battle of the Nations” before Leipzig had ended 
badly for the French. Marbot relates that a certain engineer officer 
in diaxge of the demolition squad was cashiered for negligence, but 
he averts that Berthier was responsible for the premature explosion 
which cut off from any avenue of retreat at least twenty-five thou- 
sand men, who were cither massacred or taken prisoner. “Berthier 
Should have placed a larger force at the bridge,” he asserted, “and 
then it could have been held until all the divisions had passed. It is 
he, and not poor M. de Montfort, who should bear the blame for 
this disaster.” He insists this was the unanimous verdict of the de- 
feated Army. Hearing that these views were generally held by oflS- 
cers who were in a poation to know the facts, Berthier defended 
himself with what Marbot says was his habitual reply: “The 
Emperor did not give orders to that effect.” Marbot then draws 
this picture of the relations between the Emperor and Berthier: 
“The Emperor had with him as chief of staff Marshal-Prince Ber- 
tMcr, who had been at his side since the memorable campaign of 
Italy in 1796. He was a capable and careful man, and devoted to the 
Emperor, but having suffered many times from his anger he had 
grown so fearful of Nafraleon’s boutades that he had decided never, 
imder any circumstances, to take the initiative, indeed to confine 
hhnsclf to seeing that the orders he received from the Emperor in 
writing were carried out. This practice had a fortunate influence on 
die relations between the Emperor and his chief of staff but was 
damaging to the Army. It was impossible for the Emperor to do 
everything, to foresee every detail, and yet as a result of this system 
if he omitted or overlooked anything it was left undone.” 

From this it appears that Marbot, the colonel of the 23rd Chas- 
seurs in Russia, and of the 7th Hussars at Waterloo, was not en- 
thusiastic over the collaboration of the Emperor and his great staff 
officer, which so many military critics have praised in enthusiastic 
terms. My comment would be that a chief of staff who was never 
criticized by regimental and brigade officers is such a rare bird that 
it is fair to assume he never existed! 

Young Fleury, or, as he is more formally described in the archives, 
Aadr6-Arstoe de Rosset, Vicomte de Fleury, son of the duke of ffxat 
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name, was the darling of the French exf^ditionary force and, in- 
deed, a cherished visitor throughout the colonio. AH the manoirs 
of the period, whether they flow from American or French p^ns, 
are loud in his praise. It is true that, among Im other advantages 
over his brother officers, Fleury had the important one of being first 
in the field, and he was never displaced in the esteem of the colonists. 
At the very outbreak of the Revolution his heart was enlisted. He 
participated in the early struggle while the French Court still hdd 
aloof, so when Rochambeau and later de Grasse arrived he was most 
helpful in adviang them as to conditions in a country with wMdh 
they were wholly unfamiliar. 

The first official reference to his services which I have come aot»s 
is contained in a letter written by Luzerne, the French Minister, in 
September 1779, Prince Montbarey, at the time Minister of War. 
It reads: 

“You have, I do not doubt, been informed of the distinguished 
behavior of M. de Fleury at the attack upon and the capture of 
Stony Point. This signal victory gave the advantage of ffie cam- 
paign to the Americans, and it is admitted that this happy situation 
is due in large measure to the intelligent bravery of this officer. 
You know better than I the grdees [the favorable recognition or re- 
wards] which his conduct demands. I can only assure you that on 
this and many other occasions his behavior has been truly charac- 
teristic of the French officer.” 

A mere list of young Fleur/s etats de sermce and the citations 
which he received would fill a volume, but they must not here be 
entirely ignored. Just before the battle of Germantown, in which he 
distinguished himself as usual, Congress presented him with a fine 
horse to replace the charger that was killed under him at the Brandy- 
wine Ford. He advised Colonel “Sam” Smith of the Maryland Line 
in the heroic defense of Fort Mifflin on Mud Island, and he dira:ted 
the artillery fire from that fort which sank the Aiigtiste (sixty-four) 
and the Merlin (twenty-two). On the night of October 16 whm, 
after the heroic defense of many months the fort was evacuated, 
Fleury was severely wounded, and the medal that was voted him by 
Congress for his gallantry on this occasion can stiU be seen in the 
BibEoth^ue Nationale in Paris. 
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Fleur/s services with the first French expedition to America w«e 
also appreciated, and in his official report Admiral d’Estaing writes: 
“I hope to serve with him again. He is a man made to unite private 
individuals in the same way that our Nations arc imitcd.” 

But while always to the front when there was fighting to be done, 
Fleury seems to have lagged behind on payday. M. de Luzerne, in 
an official report to Congress, explains how it happened that he was 
not placed on the list of officers entitled to bati pay, sent in by 
General Lincoln in 1782. The French Minister wrote: “He was at 
that time with the troops on the Roanoke, supjK)rting General 
Greene, and hoping for another fight.” He asked that his name be 
placed on the roll by special resolution of Congress. It is to be hoped 
that this was done but, if it was, the record of this act of justice has 
escaped me. 

In September 1782, in command of the ships that escaped Rod- 
ney, Admiral Vaudreuil was in Boston harbor, but he did not fed 
any too safe from his daring enemy. Frequently he wrote Rocham- 
beau that he was leaving nothing undone to improve the defenses 
of the port, in the expectation of an attack, and on September 13 
he gave definite shape to his fears. “I have much reason to expect 
an attack by Les Anglais and I have repaired the batteries which 
command the entrance to the harbor. M. de Choisy and the other 
officers of the artillery and the Engineers have decided it is necessary 
to coirstruct new defenses on the Peninsular [?] of Nantucket [which 
at times he writes as Nantasket] and he asks for 600 more soldiers, 
to man them, M. de Choisy thinking these additional men will suf- 
fice.” 

In his reply Rochambeau endeavored to reassure the admiral. 
He said the naval activities of the British in New York harbor “en- 
visage an expedition to the East Indies (where Suffren is having 
considerable success).” When M. dc Choisy joined him, Rocham- 
beau wrote fluffier: 

“I have thought it my duty to send to you M. de Fleury, major 
in the Saintonge regiment, who has served out in America with 
the greatest distinction. He is perfectly familiar with the language 
and the customs of this coimtry and he will prove very useful, as 
much in the command of your land troops as in improving the bon 
ton of the Boston miKtia.” No doubt Fleury lived i^ to the gen- 
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aral% endorsement. The records show that he returned to France 
with the fleet and when anchor was cast in Brest harbor in June 
1783, the vesels of the Caribbean campaign still afloat and «a- 
worthy numbered seven cruisers and one frigate. Fleury was on 
board the Auguste (eighty guns) and with him was the Count de 
Viomesnil. The ^ilors who survived the sea fights were more than 
decimated by a fever they took on board with wood and water at 
Cape St. Francis, but Fleury was evidently in his usual exceHmt 
he^th and buoyant qiirits. In 1784 he served with a regiment of 
dragoons in Languedoc. In the same province in 1788 he was in 
command of a regiment of chasseurs d cheval, and then, alas! the 
record doses, and the gay young cavalryman vanishes from the 
scene, not unhonored, it is true, but certainly unsung. In the archives 
the last reference to him reads, ^^sans renseignements utterieurs [we 
have no further information] 

During the campaign Rochambeau seems to have changed his 
staff more frequently than is the usual custom. Perhaps these changes 
were provoked by the bourrasques of which many of them speak. 
The first on the roster is Fersen, the ‘‘beau Fersen,” and he is fol- 
lowed by the Berthier brothers, one after the other. Then Baron 
Cromot du Bourg and the Count de Charlus, who for some reason 
i^aks slightingly of the Marquis du Bouchet, second aide at the 
time. In the archives of the Navy over which the father of Charim, 
as Minister of the Marine, presided there is still preserved this ill- 
natured dig: “Du Bouchet, truly a fine fellow, but he has no talent 
except perhaps to have himself killed more gracefully than another/^ 

A contrary opinion is expressed by Chastdlux, and praise from 
this source is high praise indeed. Writing to Rochambeau, he dwelt 
on the fact that Bouchet took a gallant part in the battle of Saratoga 
and then added; “He speaks English with great facility. He has 
been m charge of the negotiations with the Americans and in this 
task he has acquitted himself well.” 

The rostor discloses the names of many more of the aides who, 
during the campaign, followed one another in quick succession, 
probably because most of them preferred cemmand of a combat 
unit to staff work. Count de Damas, Charles de Lameth, Closen, 
Mathieu Dumas, and Vauban are listed. Vauban proved a stayer, as 

“Archives Hist. Guerre. Carton 47 B. 
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wc find him on board the frigate r^meraude which earned Rocham- 
bcau back to France, 

Young Vajiban was a descendant of the famous Sebastian de 
Vauban who, toward the end of the seventeenth century, invented 
what was then caUed the science of modem fortifications, although 
with the march of time and the increase of gun power those of hk 
models which arc still to be seen in Ics Invalidcs look rather ante- 
diluvian. During the wars of the Spanish Succession and of the 
Grande Alliance, he took part in three hundred battles and directed 
forty sieges. Some of the towns he took had been fortified under his 
direction, and it was maliciously stated that he, better than anyone 
else, was in a position to know their weak places. Strangely enough, 
while famous throughout the war-racked world of his day for his for- 
tifications, of which Dunkirk and Verdun (of late years so fre- 
quently in the news) were regarded as his masterpieces, Vauban was 
not in favor of stationary defenses. He plumed himself in his writings 
rather on his strategy for the capturing of strongholds. He believed 
that the attack was the only sure defense, and, had his coimtrymen 
oh^rved his teachings, they would not have been content to camp 
behind the Maginot line and await the onrush of a mobile enemy. 

Qaude Henri, Baron de Saint-Simon, the youngest of the three 
Saint-Simons who came to Virginia, was perhaps the most remarka- 
ble of the many remarkable young men who served in America with 
the French troops. He, at least, has not escaped history. Though he 
had not reached his nineteenth year he sailed with the fleet of de 
Grasse to the Chesapeake, under the patronage of his kinsman, the 
Marquis de Saint-Simon, who commanded the West Indian division. 
They were both descendants of the Duke de Saint-Simon, the famous 
chroruddr of the court of Louis XIV. Claude Henri was in com- 
mand of a small detachment of irregular troops that he had re- 
cruited in Martinique, and he and his men played a notable part in 
the siege. 

At a very early age the young man had a realizing sense of the 
important role he was to play in the turbulent era of world history 
in which his lot was cast. It is related that when a mere child in his 
fatheris house he trained the servants to call him in the morning very 
early with the words: “Arise! M. le Baron. You have great things 
to dor 
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In liis memoirs he wrote: “I may regard myself as one of the 
founders of American liberty, as I fought at Yorktown.” But he has 
even greater claims than that to American recognition. He fought 
in the battle off the Virginia Capes on September 5, 1781, when de 
Grase sent the British fleet limping back to New York, and later he 
had the misfortune to be on the same ship as de Grase in the spring 
of 1782, when he had his disastrous encounter with Rodney oS 
Dominica. In this battle Saint-Simon was desperately wounded; 
while unconscious, and regarded as a hopeless case past saving, he 
was thrown overboard. As he had “imjK)rtant things to do,” how- 
ever, he fell on some floating spars and was ultimately rescued and 
nursed back to health. 

Unusual indeed is the viewpoint of young Saint-Simon, who, 
though woimded in the war and advanced many steps in rank on his 
return home, was interested in everything but his military career. 
This singularity he brought out many years later when writing his 
memoirs: “In itself, the war did not interest me,” he stated, “but its 
object interested me very deeply and I willingly took part in its 
labors. I said to myself: ‘I want the end. I must therefore accept 
the means.* ” 

At the age of twenty — ^he was barely that — young Saint-Simon, 
the future apostle of a New Society, was peering into the distant 
future and prophesying as to the things that were to come. In this 
respect he was not unlike the men of the Third International who, in 
1918, held that the Russian upheaval was merely a prelude to world 
revolution. It was indeed a farseeing youth who wrote: 

“I felt that the American Revolution marked the beginning of 
a new political era; that this Revolution would necessarily set in 
motion important progressive currents in our general civilization, 
and that it would before long occasion great changes in the social 
order then existing in Europe.”" 

When peace came he left the Army and made a considerable for- 
tune in \^d speculations in Paris, only to lose it promptly. He then 
went to Mexico where, like so many great adventurers from Cortez to 
Louis Napoleon, he became infatuated with a schanc to dig a trans- 
continental canal to facilitate commerce with the Pacific. 

He came back to France when the Terror was rampant and, for 
^Oeuvres, 1865, pp. ii-ia. 
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m Ttmm appai^ntly but the aristocratic name he tore, was thrown 
into prison, where he languibhcd for nearly a year. He was saved 
from the guillotine, like General Rochambeau himself, by the com- 
ing of Thcrmidor and the fal of Rotwspierre. In his writings, the 
young man who later tried to turn the world u|»ide down rardy 
refers to hm ancestor, the court newsman, but he plumes himsdf 
u|xiii being a descendant of that sturdy fighter Charlemagne, in Im 
day something of a world maker and world breaker. 

Of record at least there is only one romance in his busy life. He 
became enamored of Madame de Stael, and several letters survive 
in which he urged his suit. In one he suggests that they ^‘unite their 
existences and their genius,” and he insists, brilliant result most 
useful to humanity would follow.” We cannot tell how this would 
have been, as Madame de Stael apparently did not heatate a mo- 
ment in declining the offer. 

After many wanderings and hardships, in a necc^tous old age in 
a Paris garret, and with dauntim courage, ‘*young^’ Saint-Simon, 
young no longer, drew up the gospels of his New Christianity^ which, 
through the contributions of a few friends, was publMied in 1825. 
It h held by many that in his writings are to be found suggestions 
of, even more, the embryo of thwries which justify his followers 
(and there are still not a few today} in thdr claim that this descend- 
ant of Charlemagne and of the great court newsman, this gallant 
volunteer in the American campaign, is the spiritual ancestor of 
Comte and Fourier and the forerunner of Marx and even of Lenin.^® 

”A few weeks after these lines were written the writer stood in Moscow at 
the base of the great granite obelisk which, in the very shadow of the walk of 
the ICreralin, was recently unveiled in honor of those who are regarded as the 
prophets and the forerunners of the Russian Revolution. Of course the name of 
Marx leads all the rest, and after him come Engek and Lassallc. The fourth 
name inscribed is that of the young Saint-Simon who, by his gallantry at York- 
town, helped to found the great capitalistic state which is taboo in Moscow 
today. It is, however, no new thing that memorial tablets as well as politics 
reve^ strange bedfellows. ( 1934.) In his volume devoted to things seen and to 
his more notable personal experiences {Choses Vues) Victor Hugo relates an 
incident that would indicate that in April 1834 the young Saint-Simon had come 
to be regarded as a firebrand by the rulers of the old society, who preforrcd to see 
their world remain static. Hugo writes: ‘T was passing the quarters of the Na- 
tional Guard while the rioting was in progress. I had a copy of die chronicles of 
the Duke of Saint-Simon under my arm. The guardsmen pounced upon me 
despite my protests I had a narrow escape from bong imirdoed as a Saint- 
^monian.” 
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Of the French officers none was more popular in America than 
Lanzun, Whatever faults he may have had he was a galant soldier 
and he made a brave ending, hardly to be expected of one whose 
childhood and formative years were spent, as Sainte-Beove wrote, 
‘‘in the salon of Madame de Pompadour or mmt other court favor- 
ite,” He was “a spoilt child — a Chembin,” says the cynical critic. 
He was that and more. 

After his return to America from Versaill^, where he had car- 
ried the bulletin of victory, Lauzun remained for nearly two years in 
command of the French troops in the colonies and only went home 
with the last large detachment. Later he made an e^y in diplomacy 
and accompanied Talleyrand on a diplomatic million to England. 

On the death of his uncle he became the Due de Biron, but he 
did not enjoy the title, or the estates that went with it, for long. In 
December 1793, charged with secretly helping the Vendeans, then 
in arms against the Republic, he was guillotined. 

The events of these last few months of Lauzun’s life, it must be 
admitted, are far from dear. After his venture in diplomacy, he had 
returned to the Army, and the Republican government gave hirft an 
independent command. He was for a time victorious in western 
France, but he was merciful to his prisoners, who, after all, were 
Frendimen. The charge was made that he would let them dip 
through his fingers. This was a high crime and misdemeanor in the 
eyes of the revolutionary government, and, probably recognizing 
that nothing could save him, Lauzun never answered the charge. 
It would seem that he argued, “They are determined to take my 
head; let them take it,” When the executioner came to fetch him, 
the dashing cavalryman was found eating oysters and drinking white 
wine. 

“Citizen, allow me to finish,” he said, and then, bethinking him 
of the duties of hospitality and offering a “Take this wine; you 
must need courage in your profession.” 

And so it was that he who was called the brave Lauzun, the witty 
Lauzun, the mad Lauzim, went to his death with a smile on his 
face and a jest on his Ups. 

Unhappily, this gallant soldier is chiefly remembared today by 
hm memoirs, which, it is significant to note, did not appear until 
1822, or nearly thirty years aftar his execution. They contained 
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graphic pictures of the times in which he lived and of the scenes in 
which he was an important actor; and in part, at least, they arc 
undoubtedly authentic. 

His praise of America and the Americans is not fulsome, but what 
he siys has a anccre ring. He is generally in accord with the high 
credit which his fellow chroniclers give to the American soldiers in 
the Successful Campaign. like S^gur, Closen, Dumas, and Chas- 
tellux, he has nothang but praise for the American women, and 
there is not a single boast of gallant conquests. Here are related none 
of the adventures which so disfigure the chapters that deal with his 
experiences in other lands. At times it would seem as though these 
incidents had been interpolated by a Grub Street publisher, into 
whcMC hands the manuscript may have fallen, and who may have 
wished to produce a best seller in the style of Casanova. Talleyrand, 
who had very personal reasons for disliking the memoirs, said that 
they were falsified, and it is to be hoped that this is true. However, 
today, in any event, wc should recall only the splendid services that 
he rendered with such gaiety of heart throughout the American cam- 
paign, and the fact that his reward, both from our people and his 
own, was meager indeed. 

Of the veterans who told war stories at the round table in the 
Raleigh, doubtless “with advantages,” which, as King Harry truly 
said, is the habit of old soldiers, none had more campaigns to draw 
from than had Adam Philippe, Count de Custine, who had fought 
with distinction in mexst of the batdes of the Seven Years’ War. In 
America as elsewhere he was generally known as General Mustache, 
and his portrait today in the Versailles gallery demonstrates that he 
deserved the sobriquet. 

Custine returned to France with Rochambeau and, retiring from 
the Army, lived for a time the life of a country gentleman on his 
large estates. As the political pot began to boil he was drawn in and 
soon was denounced by many as a traitor to his privileged caste. He 
thought, and frankly said, that he could see no reason why the nobles 
and the clergy should be exempt from taxes, as had been their en- 
viable lot for so many generations. When the German and Austrian 
forces invaded France, however, he rejoined the Army, and was 
given high command by the revolutionary government. At first he 
was must successfuL Leading the Volunteers of the Nation, he 
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turned the invaders back and captured both the strong citia of Ma- 
yence and Frankfort. However, his lineage and his former a«3cia- 
tions weighed against the successful general, and he was relieved of 
his command and charges of treason were brought against him by 
one of the revolutionary committees. Taking advantage of this mis- 
take, the Prussians, who had been in full retreat, came back and re- 
crossed the Rhine. Be it said to his credit (so little can be), Robes- 
pierre intervened, saved the gallant officer’s life, and restored him 
to high command. 

Custine was in a difficult portion. He had undoubtedly imbibed 
Republican ideas during his sojourn in America. He abhorred the 
Bourbons, and asserted he was fighting for an “orderly state.” But 
he feared the “wild men” who were coming to the front. Unwi^ly 
he not only thought but said openly that, if they gained control, 
France would be lost. 

Now, though restored to his command, victory did not perch 
upon his banners and, having failed to capture Cond^ after a cosdy 
siege, the “wild men” again charged him with treason. After the 
most perfunctory hearing of such evidence as was brought against 
him August 28, 1793, this gallant soldier of the American war, who 
had greatly distinguished himself at Yorktown, died under the guil- 
lotine, that “simple mechanism” which a celebrated humanitarian, 
Dr. Guillotin, of Paris, had invented, with the laudable purpo^ of 
ending the brutal and bloody scenes which so often attended execu- 
tions by the ax in the hands of untrained and often drunken axmen. 

In many accounts of the campaign that culminated with the sur- 
render of Cornwallis it is stated that the great Tadeusz Komu^o, 
a gallant soldier in wars for liberty in both Europe and America, 
was present at the siege of Yorktown and as a close adviser of Wash- 
ington was of the greatest assistance to the Americans on this memo- 
rable occasion. For once even the usually accurate Encyclopaedia 
Britannica falls into this error, for the distinguished Pole was not 
there. It is impossible, however, to overestimate his services to our 
cause from the day in 1776 when he presented himself in Philadel- 
phia as one whose “heart was enlisted” and received the commission 
of colonel of artillery in the Continental Army whose guns at the 
time were almost wholly non-existait. 
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Our fortifications along titc Ddaware were built according to his 
irawing^ and he was an able ^viser to Gates throughout the Sara- 
oga campaign. When this was successfully concluded he was placed 
n charge of the base camp and the fortifications at West Point 
where, watching General Clinton in New York, he remained with 
>ut few absences from 1 778 to the end of the war. 

When peace came it is pleasant to remember that Congress 
howol ^crous appreciation of his services by conferring on him 
he gift of $15,000 and a grant of land along the Ohio of five hun- 
hred acres, also the privilege of American citizenship. In 1 783 Kosd- 
isko was airolled as a founder of the Society of the Cincinnati, but, 
>wing to his dose association with Gates, his relations with Wash- 
ngton would seem to have been distant and rather formal. As a 
natto' erf fact the only rcfa-cnce to the distinguished Pole in the 
rtrfuminous diaries is one dated Mount Vernon, June 8, 1798, which 
%ads: “Mr. Law and a Polish Goitleman (Mr. Niemcewitz), the 
xmipaiuon of General Kosdaski, came here to diimer as did Miss 
Lee of Greenspring, with Nelly Custis who returned today. . . 
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de Grasse left Virginia waters he returned to the West 
Indies and, in compliance with his agreement with the Spanish 
authorities, resumed his attacks on the Sugar Islands, which were 
still in the hands of the British. It should be noted, although it low- 
ers our self-esteem by several pegs, that at this time these islands 
were regarded both in London and in Paris as infinitely more valua- 
ble than the unexplored, and apparently poverty-stricken, colonies of 
the mainland. In January he captured Saint Kitts, and then, with 
the Spaniards, prepared to make a combined attack on Jamaica. It 
was at this juncture, most opportunely for the preservation of the 
British Empire in this quarter of the globe, that Sir George Rodney, 
restored to health, and with ships refitted, came back across the 
Western Ocean. By a series of masterly maneuvers he forced de 
Grasse to fight under unfavorable conditions, and on April 12, 1782, 
the fleet that had made Yorktown possible only six months before 
was in part destroyed and the surviving vessels widely scattored. The 
pliant de Grasse himself was a prisoner in the hands of the BritMi 
admiral. 

If there ever had been any doubt as to the vigilance of the Htde 
cherub who sits on high and supports BritMi sea power it should be 
diqpdled by the circumstances surroimding this incident. While he 
was fighting his great fight and winning a victory of world-wide 
importance, the Lords of the Admiralty sitting in London had, in the 
plenitude of their wisdom, removed Rodney from his command. The 
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successor they had selected to take his place had already sailed for 
the West Indies. 

Even at the end of April 1782 the French troops still in \%- 
ginia were in complete ignorance of the naval battle that had taken 
place in the Caribbean, with such disastrous results to their fleet. 
In fact, Rochambeau was daily expecting word from Versailles and 
orders from General Washington that would start active operations 
against the British garrisons in and around New York. When the bad 
news reached him, he was not in a pcsition to bear up under the 
weight of further misfortune. With his war chest now ateolutcly 
empty, on June 8, 1 782, he wrote to Luzerne : “If a frigate does not 
arrive with money, we are at our last sol.” The court at Versailles 
may have been throwing away money, as Mirabeau and others 
charged, but apparently they were throwing little of it across the 
Atlantic. 

Toward the middle of May anistcr but indefinite rumors from 
the fleet in the Caribbean filtered in through the capes and caused 
great anxiety to the French ^eral, but he rejected than as unwor- 
thy of credence. His optimism was strengthened by a dispatch that 
M. de la Luzerne sent him from Philadelphia, under date of May 
23. It read: 

“We get better news every day in r^ard to the campaign of M. de 
Gra®e. It seems quite certain that he has gone to Santo Domingo 
after having beaten Rodney three days in succesaon — ^and he 
handled him very roughly.” The French Minister did not state the 
source of his information, but Rochambeau accepted it gladly. 

The first definite news of the defeat of de Gra^e off Dominica 
came three days later (May 26) . It was cushioned by misinforma- 
tiem, which Rochambeau sent erfi by special courier to General 
Greorc m the Carolinas. He wrote: “Our Admiral has »ved the 
Convoy and only lest one vessel. After inflicting heavy losses on Rod- 
ney, he has sailed for Santo Domingo with all Ids other vessels.” 

This comforting report was dispatched south on May 28, but ten 
days later a pinnace slipped in through the Virginia Capes and 
Rochambeau was confronted with the full details of the naval 
disaster. He faced it like a man, as his cxjrrespondence with Luzerne 
reveals.^ He admitted that all thought of berieging New York must 

'Aithives Hist. Guenc, 3736. 
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be abandoned. He wrote even worse things might happen; perii^js 
the United States would lose their recently acquired independence. 
He expressed fears for the safety of Yorktown, so recently taken, 
and also for the French artillery parked up the river at Point. 
With the British in control of the seas almost anything might hap- 
pen. Perhaps the big guns should be removed farther into the in- 
terior, he suggested. 

On the other hand, the diplomatist Luzerne felt, or perhaps only 
emulated, great cheerfulness. He even suggested that this was an 
excellent moment to march on New York. Rochambeau disagreed 
emphatically. On the contrary, he said if this move were made, 
“M. Carleton would probably come to the Chesapeake and try to 
capture our remaining ships tmprotected by the land forces.” Rather 
dolefully Rochambeau added, “Such a move might be the beginning 
of the reconquest,” and then he repeated he was at the end of his 
financial resources, indeed down to his last sol. 

A few hours later the despondent Rochambeau was cheered by 
good news from Luzerne. He wrote the general that his secret agents 
informed him that the British were on the point of abandoning New 
York bag and baggage, that all the preparations had been made, 
“ships have been fitted out that are to take them to Jamaica.” In his 
diary under date of June 9, Rochambeau, still in Williamsbui^, 
wrote: “The moment I received this news I decided to march the 
Army North, to unite my forces with General Washington and 
menace that place [New York] .” 

But the generalissimo was no longer enthusiastic about attacking 
New York — ^his dream of the year before. He was doubtful about 
the arrival of the often-promised and long-ddayed reinforcements 
the phantom Second Division. And he asked himself “if they come, 
will they arrive in time to offer substantial help?” But in the behef 
that the Marquis de Vaudreuil with his squadron, all that still floated 
of the fleet of de Grasse, would reach Boston by August i at latest, 
Rochambeau broke camp at Williamsburg on July i. He traveled 
North at the rate of from twelve to fourteen miles a day, or rather 
a night, starting the march at 2 A.M., ^‘before dawn, and so before 
the excesave heat makes flie march impossible.” He left behind him 
four companies of the Saintonge regiment and three detachments of 
artillerymen, “to safeguard the siege guns, the King’s Ships, the 
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American gum at YoA, and the French gum which are up the Rivar 
at West Point.” M. La Valcttc, Mt in command, was to make York 
his base, but should he be attacked in force, after further dismantling 
the works he was to evacuate the guns. West Point, on the YoA 
River, he was ordered to hold “A toute extrSmUi.” At Hampton he 
Idh also a detadunent of dragoom to bring him news “at great 
speed.” 

Long before this, indeed in December 1781, Gkaicral Rocham- 
beau had written to the War Mumtor: “The air of Virginia, whole- 
some in winter, is on the contrary full of fevers in summer, and as I 
have never failed to catch the fever in a fcvcr-strickcn country, I beg 
df you to authorize me, should it become necessary, to turn over the 
command of the Army to the ranking ofHcer present.” 

Later, in the spring, Rochambeau proposed to Washington that 
they meet for a conference. Washington, still on the Hudson, was 
more than willing, and agreed to meet him halfway, in Philadelphia. 
There was, of course, much to be discu^ed, and an entirely new 
situation to be faced since the French Navy had now definitdy lost 
the command of American waters. Back again in thdb* old position 
of naval superiority, it was rumored that the British were {danmng 
an expedition from New York to attack the French islands in the 
West Indies. This could be stopped only by menacing their base on 
and around Manhattan Island. 

There was another, and a still more urgent, motive for the north- 
ward march of his army, which Rochambeau communicated to 
Wadungton under the seal of greatest secrecy. M. de Vaudreuil, 
who commanded the scattered French vessels in the Caribbean 
waters, after the disaster to the grand fleet of de Grasse, had written 
that he deemai it advisable, at an early date, to make a run for 
Boston, there to refit a number of his vessels and obtain needed re- 
pairs and replacements that could hardly be secured in Martinique. 
The new commander of the fleet was confident that he could avoid 
the intercepting squadron that would in all probability be sent after 
him, but, once in Boston, he felt he would be exposed to greater 
dangers, and he suggested that the French Army be moved North to 
be within supporting distance of his proposed naval base there. After 
due consideration of these facts, the march North of the Frmch 
Army was agreed upon. 
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Despite the great heat, which the Frmch »ldiers found so op- 
pr<^ve, the march from the Vii^nia penmsnia was tegun on June 
23, 1 782. Though they traveled by night and sought the diade of the 
forests in the daytime, they suffered a great deaL There was much 
sickne^, and when Baltimore was reached Ghastellux, who was in 
command of the column, advised a long halt until *‘the tonperature 
is more l^arable.” As a matter of fact, the main body of the Army 
ranained in camp in and around Baltimore until August 23. Rcst^ 
and refreshed, they then started North through Philadelphia and 
Trenton, availing themselves of the camping j^aces they had selectoi 
on the Journey South. They marched in five divisions, with Chastd- 
lux in command of the advance and Count de Gustine bringing up 
the rear, with mc^t of the field artillery under the escort of the regi- 
ment of Saintonge. 

On the hurried march South in September 1781, Clemen had 
^ay^ with the troops, and so, to his great regret, had not been able 
to accompany Rochambeau on his hasty visit to Mount Vernon. As 
a recompense, the Commander in Chief now gave him a letter to 
Lund Washington, On his way North, he spent several days at the 
home that was to become our national shrine. 

“The house,” he wrote, “is quite vast. It is well proportioned and 
with handsome furniture and admirably kept up. There are two 
pavilions connected with it, and a number of farm buildings. Behind 
the pavilion on the right is an immense garden growing the most 
exquisite fruits of the country,” He was very appreciative of Mrs. 
Washington’s gracious courtesy. Apparentiy, at the same time, the 
Count de Custine, who commanded the vanguard of the French on 
the way to Yorktown, was also there, the same Custine who was to 
win and lose many battles on European fields and finally, during the 
Revolution, to lose his head imder the guillotine. 

It must have bear quite a gay house party, as Closen describes it. 
Half-a-dozen French officers of the Saintonge regiment, who, on the 
march North, were camped at near-by Colchester, came over and 
joined the guests at Mount Vernon. One of them, a Captain de 
Bdlegarde, presented to Mrs. Washington, on behalf of his chief, 
M. de Custine, a poredain service^ from his factory near Phalsbourg, 

^A number of pieces of this service are in the posso^on of members of the 
Ctutis family. A large bowl from the Gustine set can he seen in the National 
Mpseum in Washington. 
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France^ with the Washington monogram surmounted by a laurel 
wreath. The recently widowed Mrs. Custis, Martha Washington’s 
daughter-in-law^ was present, and the young soldier, so long exiled 
to camp, seems to have been smitten. When the othere had gone, ‘T 
stayed one day more,” he wrote. '‘The ladies were very kind; their 
society was mc»t sweet and pleasant. I was rather sad when I left.” 
But he did not leave before cutting out a silhouette of the charming 
Mrs. Custis, which can be seen in the original manuscript of his 
Journal. 

While the French troop were still toiling along the dusty roads, 
Rochambeau with his aides and many general officers pushed on to 
Philadelphia, where Washington was to meet him. This event was 
celebrated with the first Victory Ball in our annals, although officially 
it was given in honor of the birth of the Dauphin® who had come to 
bte the union of his royal parents after ten years of disappintment. 

Fortunately, this ball, the first international event in the salad days 
of American ^ciety, did not pa^ unnoticed, nor was it merely 
chronicled in the curt way in which as a rule military mm dismiss 
such trivial matters. The account, written to a lady of his acquaint- 
ance, reveals Benjamin Rush/ famous as a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, as chief surgeon in the G>ntinental Army, an 
Abolitionist, a temperance advocate, and clo^ friend of Franklin, 
in the role of a Court newsman of no mean order. Those who have 
read the learned doctor’s account of the birthday party of the 
Dauphin are unanimous in regretting that he did not more fre- 
quently give free rein to his undeniable talent as a descriptive writer. 

The ball took place in a dancing pavilion erected in the garden of 
the French legation. The pavilion was opn on all sides, whidi seems 
to have been fortunate, as on the evening in question, July 1 5, 1782, 
the heat was so great that “half the ladies present were prevmted 
from dancing.” 

This long-awaited man child, acclaimed on both sides of the Atlantic as the 
Dauphin, died in childhood. He was succeeded as heir apparent to the totteiiiig 
throne by a younger brother, acclaimed by some as Louis XVII and later prob- 
ably buried by a cobbler in a pauper*s grave. His tragic fate and mysterious aid 
fill many pages of the romances and memoirs of the period. 

^Dr. Rush was very influential in having the Federal Constitution accepted 
by Pennsylvania; he was the naturally proud father of Richard Rush, attorney 
general in President Madison’s Cabinet, and later long our Minister at tihe 
Ck)urt of St. James’s. 
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All the details of the notable affair were in the capable hands of 
de la Luzerne, the active French Minister, and admittedly the 
Yard McAllister of the day. Writing to Washington, then on the 
Judson, under date of July 8, he announced that he expected Gen- 
ral Rochambeau to reach Philadelphia on the thirteenth or the 
Qurteenth, and then his plan for the reunion and the ball develops, 
I hope for the honor of seeing you here by the 15th at farthest and 
felicitate myself that matters will concur to bring you here precisely 
t the time when I shall celebrate the birth of the Dauphin. Your 
resence and that of Mrs. Washington will render the f^vities 
omplete, and I hope the gentlemen who compose your family will 
ccompany you. I do not send any written invitations to them nor to 
le Gk;nerals and other officers of your Army. Everyone your Ex- 
ellency may bring with you will be welcome.” 

For the great event one thousand tickets were distributed, forty 
ach to the governors of the states for officials, and forty to Wash- 
igton for his ranking officers and the members of his staff and 
family.” 

Fortunately, Dr. Rush does not omit the indispensable pre- 
minaries of the great event.® 

The shops were crowded with customers. Hair dressers were retained, 
ilors, milliners, mantua makers, were to be seen covered with sweat 
id out of breath in every street. The morning of the long exp^ted 
^ent was ushered in by a Corps of hair dressers occupying the places 
the City Watchmen! Many ladies were obliged to have their heads 
ressed between four and six in the morning, so great was the donand 
id so numerous were the engagements of the Gentlemen of the Gomb. 
The approach of the hour (7-30) was proclaimed by the rattling 
‘ all the carriages in the city. Spectators numbering 10,000 collected 
ound the Minister’s house and the Minister was not unmindful of 
lem. He had pulled down a board fence and put ujp a neat paUisado 
nee before the dancing rooms on purpose to gratify them with a 
jht of the Company and entertainment. He intended further to have 
stributed two pipes of Madeira wine and Six hundred dollars in small 
lange among them ; but was dissuaded from this act of generosity by 
me gentlemen of the City who were afraid that it might prove the 
scasion of a riot or some “troublesome proceedings.” So the money 
®His account was first published in the Philadelphia Portfolio, Vol. IV, 1817. 
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tibat was to have beaa devoted to this piir|X)se was distributed among 
the prisoncra in the Jails and the patients in the hospital. 

About 8 o’clock our family, consisting of Rush, our cousin Su- 
san Hull, our sister Sukey, and myself, with our gcxxl nei^bours Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry, entered the apartment provided for the Splendid En- 
tertainment We were received through a wide gate by the Minister 
and conducted by one of his family to the dancing room. The Scene 
now almc»t exceeds description. The size of the Company, which con- 
sisted of about 700 persons, the brilliancy and variety of their dresses, 
the Band of music which had just began to play, formed a scene which 
rambled enchantment, Sukey Stockton said “her mind was carried 
hcfond and out of herself.’’ 

We entered the Room tc^ther and saw the world in miniature. Here 
were ladies and gentlemen of the most ancient as well as modem 
families. Here were lawyers, doctors and ministers of the Gc^pel. Here 
were the learned faculty of the College and among them many who 
knew not whether Cicero plead in Latin or in Greek or whether Horace 
was a Roman or a Scotchman. ... In a word the Assembly was truly 
Republican. The Company was mixed it was true, but the mixture 
formed the harmony of the evening. Everybody seemed pleased. Pride 
and ill nature for a while forgot thdbr pretensions and offices, and the 
whole Assembly behaved to each other as if they had been members 
of the same Family. 

How great the revolution in the mind of an American! to rejoice in 
the birth of an heir to the Grown of France against which we had 
imbibed prejudices as ancient as the wars between France and England 
—above all how new the phenomenon for republicans to rejoice in the 
birth of a prince who must one day be the support of monarchy and 
slavery. The picture is agreeable, as it shows us in the clearest point of 
view that there are no prejudices so strong, no contradictions so pal- 
pable, but wiU yield to the love of liberty. 

But that was by no means aU, for Dr. Rush continues his reflec- 
tions: (How young, indeed, was our world in its heyday!) 

The appearance and characters, as well as the employment of the 
Company suggested the idea of Elysium given by the ancient poets. 
Here were to be seen heroes and patriots in close cemversation. Wash- 
ington and Dickinson held several dialogues together. Dickumm and 
Morris frequently reclined together against the same pillar. Here were 
to be seen statemen and warriors from the opporite ends of the Con- 
tinent talking of the history of the war in thdr respective states. 
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Rutledge and Walton from the South here converaed with liw^ia 
and Duane from the l^t and the North. The cel^rated author erf 
‘‘Common Sense*’ retired frequently from the Company to analjw hk 
thoughts and to enjoy the repast of his own original ideas. 

It was the hour of reconciliations. Former differaK:es were foj^tten 
or at least put aside for the moment in honor of the occasiem. Men who 
had opposed each other, forgetting all former rerentments^ €xchang«i 
civilities. MaiBin and Reed accosted each other with aU the Mndne» of 
ancient friends. Frenchmen, Englishmen, Gennan% and Irishmm con- 
versed with each other like children of one father. Here were to be mm 
the extrraies of the civilized and the Savage life. An Indmn ( 3 iief in 
his sav^e habits and the Count Rochambeau in his sploidid uniform, 
talked with each other as if they had been subjects of the same govern- 
ment, generals in the same army, and the partakers of the same 
blessings of CmUzed life. 

It would appear that dancing began promptly at 8:30 and that 
‘Vach lady had been provided 'with a partner before she came,” 
There were refreshments in profusion, and the guests were helped 
‘‘to all kinds of cool and agreeable drinks "with sweet cakes, fruits, 
and the like/’ Between the refreshment room and the dandng floor 
and under the orchestra there was “a private room where several 
Quaker ladies whose dress would not permit them to join the as- 
sembly were indulged with a sight of the company through a game 
curtain,” and, as Dr. Rush wdl says, “this litttle attention of the 
Minister marks in the strongest manner his de^e to oblige every- 
body” 

Later on there were, of courre, “fireworks and rockets, xmexun- 
monly beautiful, which gave universal satisfaction.” Suppa: was laid 
at twelve “under three tents which formed one large canopy.” 

Now the Chevalier de la Luzerne appeared, “with all the qrfen- 
dour of the Minister and aU the politeness of a gaitleman.” He 
walked along the tables and addressed himself in particular to every 
lady. And says the chronicler, “a deceat and respectful Silence 
pervaded the whole Company, Intemperance did not show its head; 
levity composed its Countenance and even humour itself forgot for 
a few moments its usual haimts; and the simple jests, no less than 
the loud laugh were unheard at any of the tables. So universal was 
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the decorum and so totally suspended was every spedcs of convivial 
Noise that several gentlemen rcmariced that the ‘Company looked 
and behaved more as if they were worshipping than eating.’ 

It would appear that an ode on the birth of the Dauphin had 
“been composed by Mr. Wm. Smith, son of the Reverend Doctor 
Smith, but from what cause I know not it did not make its appear- 
ance.” Dr. Rush was frankly of the opinion that this omisaon was a 
mistake and, he added, “spoken publicly it must have formed a most 
delightful and rational part of the entertainment. 

“About one o’clock,” concludes Dr. Rush, “the Company began to 
disperse and our Family moved with the foremost of them. Before 
three o’clock the whole Company parted, evciy canche was ex- 
tinguished and midnight enjoyed her dark and solitary reign in every 
part of the Minister’s house and garden.” 

While the young people were dancing and thdr elders mjoyed 
themselves, in the sober manner that Dr. Rush has described so 
minutely, the French and American generals were discusang at some 
length what was to be the next military move. It was quite a problem 
and the unknown and unknowable factor, whether the Britidi were 
really ready to negotiate peace or were plotting a renewal of offen- 
rivc warfare, was ncce^arily the controlling one. After mature de- 
liberation and much weighing of the pros and cons, after much 
debate which at this late date it is not necessary for us to recall, 
Washington and Rochambeau reached the decision to concentrate 
both armies on the Hudson, practically on the site where they had 
camped before the opening of “The Successful Campaign.” 

Half an hour later the handsome Fersen, with his important dis- 
patches, rode out of the City of Brotherly Love, now entirely given 
over to international festivities, and in an incredibly short time he 
was in Baltimore. Then he rode on to Williamsburg, where Chastel- 
lux was now in command, thence across the peninsula to York, and 
eight leagues up the York River to West Point, where the French 
artillery had been parked to be out of reach of a landing party from 
the British fleet, once again in the entrance to the bay. Soon all the 
scattered detachments were moving northward toward Baltimore, 
where Rochambeau now awaited their coming in keen enjoyment 
of Maryland hospitality, drinking in the eloquent after-dinner 
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speeches of the Moalcs and the Purvianccs, of gallant “Sam” Smith, 
and other worthies, who spoke at the innumerable banquets with 
which he was honored at Fountain Inn. 

At these patriotic feasts names were mentioned and toasts were 
given in praise of men and events long since forgotten. The Depart- 
ment of State was undoubtedly formally correct in limiting official 
invitations to the Yorktown Sesquicentennial and the Washington 
Anniversary to the French Government, with whom alone the strug- 
gling colonies were formally allied by treaty. However, it shotild not 
be entirely ignored that at the period which we arc endeavoring to 
describe, and when the occurrences of the miraculous year were fresh 
in the memories of all participants, other obligations for asastance 
were generally recalled and frankly admitted. Immediately after our 
“Generous Ally, His Most Ghristian Majesty, the King of France,” 
the King of Spain was toasted, and frequently enough Governor 
G^vez, the Spanish viceroy in New Orleans, was cheered to the 
echo for his capture of Pensacola from the British, and for the ex- 
peditions which he sent up the valley of the Mississippi which proved 
so harasang to our enemies. Then the States General of The Nether- 
lands were gratefully remembered for the important services they 
had rendered both before and after they entered the great war, 
which, at last, became almost universal. 

Last, but by no means least, the name of Hyder Ali was cheered 
in these celebrations of victory, and the defeats to which he had 
subjected the British troops “in Madras and in Calicut” were en- 
thusiastically, if not always correctly, recorded. It is evident that 
there was no one present at these patriotic gatherings who was not 
convinced that, had not death intervened and snatched victory from 
his grasp, the gallant Mohammedan leader would have carried out 
his threat of driving the British “into the Bay of Baigal.” Indeed, 
Governor Livingston of New Jersey, who seems to have had some 
private means of securing most aicouraging information from British 
India, on this and several other public occasions expressed the belief 
that this happy result had been achieved. That this rumor proved 
unfoimded is doubtless a source of regret to the British statesmen of 
today, who are now confronted with the unenviable task of facing 
the Indian problem as it has developed in recent years. 
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A few da 3 « after the Victory Ball a sad evait ocairred which 
threw Philadelphia and the Alied hito mounting. On July 

24 Major Galvan^ who had disdognishcd hmwdf on many occaaon^ 
and particularly at the Green Spring battle on the James, blew out 
Ms brains- He had for “long paid fruitless addre®es to a coquetMh 
Amoican lady,” wrote Oc^en. 

Galvan left a letter addressed to his friends, Colond Livingston, 
Major Claiteon, and William Bingham which read: “Adieu! my 
dear Friends. Life has Ixcome too heavy a burden. Give my jxjrtrait 
to Miffl SaHy S, and tcU her that gratitude for her friencMiip will be 
one of the last anotions that shall accompany me in death. I dqmt 
as gayly and dmmt as eagerly as when our friend CJaieral Wayne 
mat me to attack Lord Cornwallis and I hope that I may succeed 
Ixittcr in outflanking love than I did in outflanking the English 
army.” 

In his comment on the sad event Closen revealed for the first time 
that, though a French officer, he was not a Frenchman. “Such 
Wcrther-like characters may also 1x5 found among the French,” he 
wrote, “though in general ihis nation knows wdl how to indulge in 
love without perishing by it,” 

The invaluable journal and letters of M. dc Qo^n, who should 
now be introduced as Ludwig, Baron von Closen, were discovered or 
rediscovered about 1880 in the library of a Schloss belonging to his 
descendants in the vicinity of Munich. The journal and letters are 
all written in French, and about twenty-five years ago a transcript 
was made, under the direction of Mr. Worthington C. Ford; it is 
now in the MS. Division of the Library of Congress. Closen seems to 
have ronained in the French service for many years and, more 
fortunate than many of his brother officers, to have weathered all 
the ^onns of the Revolutionary period, without, however, attaining 
high rank. In 1811 he was sous-prifet of the department of the 
Rhine and Moselle, serving under his old friend of the American 
campaign, General Mathieu Dumas, who also survived the upheaval 
and left behind him notable memoirs. Closoi died in 1830 at the 
age of seventy-five. 

While, of course, provincial fei^vities did not approach in pomp 
or ^tdiness the great ball in Philadelphia, or the banquets in Balti- 
more, evory possible honor was paid in the smaller communities 
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throughout the country to the arrival of the ill“fat«i DaupMn. In 
Ms paper* of July 1 1 Mr. Greene gave a chamiing account of omc of 
thc% gatherings in Maryland wMch I cannot forbear from quoting. 

A large company of ladies and gentlemen assembled on Tu«day the 
25th of June (1782), the day appointed by proclamation for the cele- 
bration in this state, in Lower Marlboro, where a handsome entertain- 
ment was provided. After dinner the following tmsts wem drank with 
r^p^tive discharges of musketry, viz, — 

1. The Dauphin: May he inherit those virtues which so etrdtmnily 
distinguish his illustrious father! 

2. The Congress and the United States of America, 

5. His Most Christian Majesty, 

4 - The Queen and royal family of Prance, 

5. General Wccshington and the American army, 

6 . His Catholic Majesty and the friendly Powers of Europe, 

7. General Greene, 

8. The Chevalier de la Luzerne. 

g. The American Ministers, 

10, The Governor and the State of Maryland, 

11, The armies and navies of France and Spain, Success to their con^ 
tinned operations! 

IS. A sound drubbing to the fleets and armies of Britain and hearty 
repentance to her infatuated King and ministry, 
ig, A firm establishment of the independence of America and peace, 
freedom and happiness to all the world. 

The entertainment was held in a pleasant grove and it ccmclud^ 
with a dance on the green of 13 couples of the younger ladies and 
gentlemai. The joy expressed on every countenance clearly showed that 
tibe company were happy in an qppmrtunity of testifying publicly to 
the esteem in wMch they hold His Most Christian Majesty and the 
royal family of France, while they heartily rejoiced at an event so truly 
unportant and pleasing to a people with whom they are united by tte 
strongest ties of honor, gratitude and affection. 

At the Baltimore banquet in the Fountain Inn, the ten merchants 
who the year before had fitted out from their private means the 
troops of Lafayette, who had been marooned in Annapolis for 1^ 
many weeks because they had ndther food, clothing, nor even am- 

*Marfland Gazette, 
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imwiition, were given places of honor. They were all there, the 
Moales, the Ptnviances, Samuel and Rot^rt, and the Hugh Young 
of that day. How pleased they must have been when the French 
general insisted UfKsn the important contribution they had made to 
the Yorktown victory. ‘'Had not Lafayette and his light infantry 
^nc South,” he said, “Cornwallis would have escaped from the 
Peninsula before we marched to Virginia with your great Washing- 
ton, and dc Gram brought up his contingent from the West Indies. 
You gentlemen have a large share in our triumph.” 

According to the Philadelphia Portfolio (August 22, 1782) the 
honored gu^ts on this occasion bore themselves very modestly. Its 
report of the proceedings reads ( Samuel Purviance was their spokes- 
man) : “The merchants of Baltimore are too sensible of the harmony 
which has existed between the troops which your Excellency com- 
mands and all orders of inhabitants, not to feel anxious to make 
known their satisfaction before your departure. Permit us. Sir, to 
a®ure you that the only mgret we experience is on the prospect of 
the removal of your army and our incapacity to make a proper re- 
turn for its great services and the distinguished care shown to our 
citizens.” Truly nothing could have been handsomer — ^the honors 
of the evening were fairly divided, as had been the laurels of the 
campmgn. 
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Jt\s THE little French Army, continuing its march northward, ap- 
proached New York, greater precautions were taken. While Carle- 
ton, who had succeeded the lethargic Clinton in command of the 
British forces, seemed intent only upon his effort to detach the Amer- 
icans from the French alliance and induce Congress to abandon our 
Allies by signing a separate peace, our generals, most wisely, did not 
care to trust him too far. The hussars of Lauzun, now under com- 
mand of Count Dillon (the messenger of victory not having as yet 
returned from France), rode well out on the right flank of the in- 
fantry regiments, and by a succession of advanced mounted patrols 
shielded the infantry columns from any possible surprise attack. 

Apparently these precautions were unnecessary. The march 
around New York was completed without incident, and the long- 
separated divisions of the Allied army were reimited at King’s Ferry. 
Colonel de S 6 gur, the son of the French War Miniver, who was 
now with the Army, described the reunion at some length.^ 

^‘On October the 2 2d,” he wrote, ^‘the French army broke camp 
at Crompond and marched to Kong’s Ferry, where it was received 
by the Continental troops with military honors.” He remarked upon 
the changed appearance of the once ^'ragged Continentals.” *Ibey 
were now wdl dressed and fuHy equipped for the first time, with 
arms and uniforms brought from France and from the stores cap- 
tured at Yorktown. Segur described how Washington, as a public 
testimony of his respect for the French contingent, and his gratitude 
^His moacioirs. 
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for the benefits that had accrued from the alliance, drew up the 
American forces in two fines, and, as the French marched past, “as 
a further token of civifity, caused his drums to beat French marches 
during the entire review.” For some weeks now the two armies lay 
ride by ride, the French near Crompond, on the left of the Amer- 
icans, about ten mUcs from Vcrplanck’s Point, and some twenty 
mfies from the advanced position of the British around New York. 

It was, happily enough, on the first anniversary of their joint vic- 
tory at Yorktown that Washington offered a dinner in the camp on 
the Hudson to the French officers who on this memorable day were 
to take their leave. While it was not generally known, the French 
divirion was under sailing orders, and the march to Boston was to 
b^in in a few days. 

Few, if any, of the French officers who were present ever saw thdr 
Commander in Chief again. Fortunately Closcn was there and wrote 
in his diary: 

“There is no sort of kindness or token of good will we did not re- 
edve from General Washington. The idea of parting with the 
French Army, probably fmever, seemed to cause him real sorrow. 
From all of us he was the recipient of most convincing proofs of the 
respect, esteem, and veneration which evay individual in our army 
fdt for him.” 

Closcn was evidently too deeply affected to indulge in the 
sprightly details with which he has so often placed us in his debt, 
when he came to speak of the last hour that he and the other French 
erfficers spent with Washington. “In the evening after the banquet,” 
he wrote, “we took our leave of General Washington and the other 
American ofiicers of om acquaintance as our march (to Boston) had 
been fixed for the 22nd. He overwhelmed us with marks of kindness 
and amiability. Our sorrow at parting was not less great. We knew 
we were separating from a man who, owing to his noble character, 
his military talents and his imperishable services in the cause of his 
country, enjoyed the vaieradon of hfe fellow citizens and the admira- 
tion of all foreign nations, and who, despite his high renown, had 
sacrificed none of his original simplicity of nature.” 

After the departure of Chastellux, Wariiington took pen in hand 
and wrote from Newburgh under date of December 14 (1782) ; 
“My dear Chevalier: I felt too much to expiesi anything the 
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day I parted from you. A saise of your public ^rarvices to this rauatry 
and gratitude for your private friendship quite overcame me at the 
moment of our separation. But I should do violaice to my feelings 
and inclination were I to suffer you to leave the country without the 
warmest assurances of an affectionate regard for your person and 
character. I can truly say that never in my life have I parted with a 
man to whom my soul clave more sincerely than it did to you. ^ 
assured that it will be one of my highest gratifications to keep up a 
regular intercourse with you by letter.” 

Touching upon a delicate matter, the Commander in Chief now 
expre^ed regret that circumstances should withdraw Ghastelus: 
“from this country before the final accomplishment of that inde- 
poidence and peace which the arms of our good ally have a;^Bted 
in placing before us in so agreeable a point of view. Nothing would 
give me more pleasure than to accompany you through the continmt 
of North America at the close of the war, in search of the natural 
curiosities with which it abounds, and to view the foundation of the 
riang empire.” 

The announcement of his engaganent to Miss Plunkett, a charm- 
ing young lady Chastellux met while taking the waters at a spa some 
years later, brought the following humorous epistle from Washing- 
ton, which closed the correspondence, as within the year Chastellux 
was dead. 

“I saw by the eulogium you often made on the happiness of 
domestic life that you had swallowed the bait and that you woidd 
as surely be taken one day or another as that you were a philosopher 
and a soldier. So your day has at length come. I am glad of it with 
all my heart and soul. It is quite good enough for you. Now you are 
wen served, for coming to fight in favor of the Amaican rthtk all 
the way acrcm the Atlantic Ocean, by catching that terrible con- 
tagion, domestic felicity, which like the small pox or plague a man 
can have only once in his life.” On the same day the letter to 
Chastellux was penned Washington wrote this tribute to his able 
lieutenant and loyal friend, Rochambeau. 

“I cannot permit you, my dear General (Decemba* 14, 1782), 
to leave this country without again expresring to you the high appre- 
ciation I feel for the services you have rendered America — by the 
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cl<x« attention yon have always shown in her inteitsts^ by the order 
and discipline yon have invariably maintaiiied in the army cor|» 
ttnder your command, and by your promptnea on every occasioii to 
faciltate the Joint operations of the combined aimies. 

addition this testimony I give to yonr public character and 
conduct, I would not be true to the ^timents of my heart did I not 
«prc» to yon the happing which has come to me through our per- 
sonal friendship, the memory of which will always remain one of 
the in«^ agreeable of my life, 

*^My tet wishes will foDow you to France, where I have no doubt 
you will receive the gracious rewards of a generous Prince and the 
warm greetings of your affectionate friends.”'* ' 

After a few days of rest in the Westchester hills, under the tuBp 
the French division made its preparations to continue the 
journey to Providence along much the same road it had followed in 
the march South more than a year before. But one detail had been 
overiooked, and this omi^on provoked an incident which all the 
diarists relate, and which Rochambeau himself describes “as very 
characteristic of republican liberty.” It devdoped lata* that the eve- 
ning before the morning scheduled for breaking camp a local 
contoble, who was also a captain of militia, had presented a bill 
demanding fifteen thousand francs in payment of the wood the 
Soissonais brigade had fed to its campfires. “While I found the bill 
exaggerated,” wrote Rochambeau, ‘T sent the man to the Com- 
missary ViUemanzy, whose duty it was to attend to such matters and 
who had been instructed to pay cash for everything consumed there 
Wore we left for the march northward.”* 

On the following morning the g^nirale was beaten, and Rocham- 
beau, S^gur, and others among the ranking officers took up thdir 
fKBition at the head of the column, as it was their custom always to 
lead the way for a few hundred yards on foot. “Suddenly,” wrote 
the general, “a man approached me and addressed me in the mo^ 
re^ectful manner. He said he was perfectly familiar with the services 
I had rendered his country, that he respected me, but that he had a 
duty to perform. With that he produced a paper and placing his 
hand ^ntly on my shoulder he said, ‘You are my prik)na-,’ 

“Ardiiws Hist. Guerre, 3735. 

Rochambeau. Memoirs. 
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“ *A11 right/ I answered laughingly, ^take me away with you to a 
dungeon — you can.* 

^No, Monrieur/ he answered. *Not that — ^but having done my 
duty I beg you to permit me to withdraw — unmolested.* 

“I continued my march at the head of the column/* concludes the 
general, “but I ordered Villemanzy to go to the hou^ of this oflScer 
and little the matter in a just manner. This he did, but on arrival 
at the constable’s house he found the poor man surrounded by his 
neighbours who were covering him with reproaches, for his behavior. 
The bill, reduced to two thousand francs, was paid, but aU accounts 
agree that public opinion was strongly against the wood merchant, 
and by order of the Justice he was compelled to pay the expense 
of the proceedings.”* 

The French officers went on their way, wondering not a little at 
how quickly the civil authority had reasserted supremacy over the 
military, but they seem to have taken the lesson in good part and no 
hard feeling lingered. Indeed, a few days later M. Blanchard, now 
the commissary general, stopped in this village and made this entry 
in his diary: “I lodged at Salem in the house of the constable who 
arrested M. de Rochambeau. I did not know it then; he received 
me very well.” 

Soon the march across Connecticut, with its wealth of gorgeous 
autumnal foliage, was concluded, and the officers and men of the 
marching regiments were back in the familiar camps of Rhode 
Island. Old friends were greeted and new friends were made; while 
the weather was extremely cold it was evidently very exhilarating. 

Of the gaiety in Providence and Newport at this period M. de 
Broglie wrote:® 

“M. de Rochambeau, much vexed with the popetual ddays of 
the fleet, nevertheless behaved at Providence like a thoroughly good 
French General; that is to say, in order to divert the army and 
gratify the ladies of the city, he gave some balls in a handsome and 
large public apartment intended for such purposes. It was at the 
first of these balls that I saw for the first time the Mi^ Bowen, 
sisters of the Governor of the city. I do not give their portraits here 

^Rochambeau. Memoirs. 

^Memoirs. 
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tecaiisc I do not want to tom all the mm crazy and render all the 
women Jealous.’* 

Closcn smt home a more detailed account of the dqmrture from 
Frovidence. Under date of December i he wrote: ‘The Bourbon- 
ims left texiay, the Soissonais leave tomorrow, Saintonge on the 
3rd, and the Royal Deux-Ponts on the 4 th. Fortunatdy my gexxi 
friend Alexandre lamcth, who will remain attached to the cor|^ of 
M. le Due de Lauzun, has bought aU my horses and saddles and 
bridles at the price I pdd for them as they were in good condition, 
which fills my purae with louis with which to return to France. The 
last days spent in Providence could not have been more depressing 
and gloomy for me. The departure of M. de Rochambeau and my 
other friends caused me real sorrow.” 

M. de S^gur, in a letter to his wife in France, gave the following 
details as to the next stage of the winter march to Boston: 

‘The severe cold that prevailed caused much suffering. I was 
moreover obliged to keep a strict watch night and day over our 
men. . . . The prc^pect of liberty, pre^nted everywhere in this 
country to our soldiers, had devdoped in many of them a desire to 
dc^rt the colors and remain in America, In several ddachments 
the number of desertions was important; thanks however to our un- 
failing vigilance and good fortune the regiment of Soissonais lost but 
few men.”® 

M. de S 6 gur who, with Broglie, Vauban, and the other officers 
had given a farewell ball in Newport a few days before, drew the 
following picture of his experiences at this the dosing period of his 
:w|oum in America: 

“Our army was now encamped on the road three miles from Bos- 
ton. The cold was sharp and the mow fdl in abundance. As we were 
not yet certain as to the time of our departure M. de Rochambeau 
caused barracks to be built for the soldiers and allowed colonds to 
lodge in private houses where everyone eagerly offered us an asylum. 
This permission afforded me the agreeable opportunity of observing 
more in detail the interior of an American family and their mode of 
living. I was delighted with the simplidty and frank cordiality of my 
hosts and with the purity of thdr morals. Thdx politeness was the 
more pleasing, as it was entirdy free from ceremoniousness; they 

*Maiioirs. 
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were at the same time well informed, and devoid of al affectation; 
everything m them was natural; and thdbr pleasures apf^ared to 
contist in the discharge of their duties. With than good 
and reason dictated their language and prided ovor their actioiB* 
In short, it really must be admitted, that truth and happinm, so far 
from being totally banished from the earth, as certain mort^ 
philc^phers pretend, are everywhere to be met with in Amaica.^*’^ 

It is more than probable that during the conference in Muladd- 
phia Rochambeau told Washington that, in his judgment, the bulk 
of the French tr<x)|^ in America woidd shortly he sent ebcwherc. It 
is certain that when, many weeks later, the two armies camped ade 
by side on the Hudson, the advisability and the timelinea^ of thfe 
step were frojuently discussed by the two generals. 

Rochambeau was undoubtedly of the opinion (especially after his 
unmolested march aroimd New York) that the British for<xs in Amer- 
ica would now remain on the defensive. In these drcumstanccs it 
was most natural that the French Government should be dcrirous of 
concentrating all available troops on that front of the world war 
where their national interests were still in jeopardy. This, of course, 
was in the West Indies, where, since the disaster to the fl^t of dc 
Grasse, the rich French islands lay open to attack. 

In view of the military considerations involved these matters nat- 
urally were not discussed publicly, and the general public was for 
many weeks under the impression that the march of the French 
trooj^ to Boston was made simply with the purpose of defmding the 
harli^r, where the scattered vessels of the French squadron were re- 
fitting. But at least the generalissimo was advised. In his letter to 
GhasteDux, written two wedcs before the fleet and the tran^jorts left, 
Washington expressed regret that he “should be withdrawn fratn 
this country before the final accompliriiment of that indq)mdcncc 
and peace which the arms of our good aUy have assl^ed in placing 
before, us in so agreeable a point of view.” 

Of .course this letter was most confidential, as was the official com- 
munication of the French Minister in PhiladelpMa, in which he 
informed the Congress, through the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
that the Army was embarking (destination for obvious reasons 
onntted) and also advising them “Of His Majest/s intention to 

Memoirs. 
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direct the return of the Army whenever an object should offer in 
which they might effectively co-operate with the troops of the United 
States.” ITiis communication was later accorded a vote of thanks by 
the Congress, and a resolution was sent to Paris which assured the 
Kang and the French people “that the troops who had rendered such 
signal services would ever be held in affectionate rememberance.” 

While often dearablc, it is extremely difficult to make even the 
preliminary arrangmients for the transfer of an army corps across 
the seas without gjving some inkling of what is in the win^ so it is 
not surprising that long before Boston was reached, and the await- 
ing transports came into view, the tongues of many of the youngor 
officers were wagging. Many and most diversified were the plans 
for the coming campaign that were drawn up and discussed at the 
mcffl tables. Some of this gossip M. de Closen confided to his diary. 
“Msmy in the army are of the opinion that M. de Rochambeau has 
made a mistake in urging our departure so soon without positive 
orders. It was useless to argue with these gentlemen who for per- 
sonal reasons preferred to remain in America- ... I could not 
convince them that M. de Rochambeau would never have assumed 
the personal responsibility of ordering the French army to leave the 
Ccaatinent and go to the Islands without special orders from the 
Court of France.” 

In this entry the young officer revealed that he, at least, was cor- 
rectly informed as to the destination of the armada, but the great 
concourse of people who came out to the Neck on Christmas Eve, 
1782, to cheer the departmt: of our gallant Allies were still in the 
dark:. 

It took much longer than had been anticipated to refit the squad- 
ron of M. de Vaudreuil and to convert the available ships into army 
transports. M. de S6gur, while impatient to return to France, availed 
himself of this opportunity further to explore Boston society, and his 
comments, especially with regard to the fair sex, are not without 
interest. His considered opinions were as follows; 

“The ladies are attired avec recherche but not with taste. As yet 
they do not know how to dress their hair. They dance rather badly 
although they are very fond of this exerdse. Some of them are quite 
musical and play agreeably on a number of instnunents. Thdr man- 
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ncx of aboging is a Ettle mcootonous; it is a mflangc of the Engfidi 
and the Italian mann«x and it is sweet when the voice is jc^e. 

“Among them all the prettiest vnthout douht k Mme. Smith, 
wife of a very rich merchant. She presides over one of the most 
agreeable houses in Boston. She gives excellent dinners, likes to have 
hmnage pmd to her, and she pardculariy likes the French to pay 
her these honors because while not so beautiful she docs resembk 
the Queen of France. And there is Mme. Tudor, the wife of a law- 
yer, aimable and speaking French quite well. She could not lack 
admirers, and indeed she has a number among the most distin- 
guished of the French officers. Mme. Tudor is the author of a kiiKl 
of placet addressed to the Queen and M. de ChasteDux wiU carry 
it to France. It is indeed very charmingly written and the concq>- 
tion of it is happy.” 

And now M. de Noailles sent last words and a parting gift to 
his Newport friends. “You may recollect,” he wrote, “we spoke some- 
time of my family; in the number of whom you mentioned a great 
curiosity to know my wife. In our correspondence I entertmned her 
of the fimdr and happiness I had in your society; as she is a bet- 
ter wife than I am a husband, die desir«i to show her gratitude 
to Mrs. Robinson, wrote the enclosed letter, and sends me cups 
which she wishes you will receive to preserve the remembcrance 
of her. The cups arc running in the country, if I can ever find them 
I shall be happy to see you in possession of it.” 

From Boston, on the eve of the departure of the fleet, he wrote: 
“The French fleet is ready to sail and my arrival will hasten my 
departure of a few days. Don’t forget. Miss Molly, that I wish often 
to hear foom you and that I should look as an injury to fii^ddiip if 
you should not permit me to assure you of my most dneere and re- 
spectful attachment. My best compliments to all your famify. I send 
you the cups of Mme. de Noailles. I carmot drink you will drink our 
health in but I wfll hope that great many people who make ardent 
wishes don’t dedre oursdves so happy as you do.” 

Frcm Paris in the following April he mit good news. “Think 
widr pleasure that peace wiH soon take place and that you wrU be 
left free and happy. The new ministry in England is as much Ameri- 
can as the Ckmgress itself. I expect with very great impatience that 
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I may go to America and sec all your family again. My wife wants 
to be remcmbexed to you. Sbc often talks of going to America. I can- 
not express how attached I am to that part of the world called 
America. I think more of the houM built in Water Street, where I 
was so long and so short a time, than the whole continait.” 

After the tragic death of his wife on the a:affold ( 1793) No^es 
returned to America and purchased a large tract of land on the 
tuinks of the Sua|uchanna, not as a speculation, but for the purpose 
of offering an “asylum,” as he called it, to the scattered and pro- 
scribed nobles of France. When this venture failed, he turned his 
thoughts to what he apparaitly preferred to any other pursuit — 
fighting Englishmen. He returned to the “islands,” and by some 
fiuke of political fortune was given the command of the French 
troops in Santo Domingo. For months he put up a magnificent re- 
fflstance in Mole St. Nicholas to the overwhelming forces of the 
&it£sh and their black allies. When the situation on the island be- 
came hopeless he escaped, with those of his men who survived, on 
bcwrd a little corvette. He was approaching the Cuban coast when 
he had the misfortune to run in with a heavily armed Britirii frigate. 

The French vessel had only an insignificant aurmament, but 
NoaiQes took a desperate chance, ran her alongride his powerful 
antagonist, and boarded her. He was soon in full possession, but, 
unfortunately, in the struggle he received a serious wound and six 
days later, on January 5, 1^4, a few hours after reaching Havana, 
he died. As Rochambeau wrote in his memoirs: “He was mourned 
by his sc^dieis and the Spaniards alike.” 

His heart was enclosed in a silver jewel box by his faithful grena- 
diers, which they attached to their regimental standard. They car- 
ried it with them in battle, and, when peace came, the survivors of 
the campaign brought it back with than to France and turned it 
over to his sorrowing family. For many years his body remained in- 
terred in Havana, but after the Spanish War of 1898 it was taken 
to France. The heart and the dust of this distinguished soldier of 
the American Revolution are now reunited in the family vault of the 
Noailles in Correze. His parting gift, the Sevres cups, for afi their 
“running in the country,” reached their destination not only un- 
brt^en but unchipped. They are today the appreciated p nsspsRtnn 
of a descendant of the charming Miss Molly in Philadelphia, and 
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out of tihaiij in 1918, many a young Amaican »Idiar of the Pcam- 
sylvama division drank Ms stirmp cup before saiHng for Frani^, 

The French infantry divMon and the men of the idd artila:y 
who had aho reached the Northern port spent alx>ut three wcdcs in 
and aroimd Riston. They were honored with a banquet by “Gou- 
vemeur John Hancock and Council,” and many less formal and 
probably more enjoyable parties were given in their honor* On 
December 23 the refitted vessels were declared ready to put to Ka, 
and the troops went on Ixjard. On the morning of the twmty-fourth 
the fleet sailed out of the harbor, the frigate Tfiompkm^^ with dra- 
matic effect, leading the way. 

The channel was narrow and not very deqp, and the hravily 
laden French ships rode low in the water. One of than, the 
wicky struck and was lost. Fortunately she carried no titx)ps and 
the crew was saved. Outside, the fleet ran into heavy weather, and 
it was very uncomfortable to the land troops packed on lx>ard. Ac- 
cording to Blanchard, ^‘the rolling was so great during the first days 
we were obliged to eat on the floor.” 

Rochambeau had bidden a soldierly farewell to the bulk of his 
troops, and, following the advice of his naval advisers, had gone 
South to embark for France. Before leaving he had placed in cem- 
mand General Viomesnil, the loyal officer, faithful to death, who 
ten years later received a mortal wound in his unsuccessful attempt 
to defend the Tuilcries against the invading mob. The pitching and 
tosang of the sMps for several w^ks now were so great that M* 
Blanchard couldn’t write, and the usual entries in Ms journal are 
omitted, but when he got his sea legs, he paid a fine parting tribute 
to Ms general, M. de Rochambeau, whom he was never to mx. again. 
It is a very human picture that he drew ; ‘*He had Ms faults. He 
was suspicious, not very accommodating, and far from good tem- 
pered, but he was of the greatest service to us in America. His offi- 
cers complained at times, but in the end they all concaled he was a 
fine figure of the old army. It is certain that he gave to the Amai- 
cans an excellent impresj^on of our people. They had expected a 
petU mdtre Frmgcds and in him they beheld a man who was steady 
and thoughtful.” 

Blanchard dwdt with approval upon the fact that “Ms Gtencral 
was very moderate in Ms potationif’ and that he only responded 
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gjfcngtaiy to the “omumcrable toasts he was called upon to honor.” 
To chnch the matter, he told how on one occaaon, at a banquet, 
a suipriscd American, seeing how sparingly the general drank, 
turned to him and said: “Your General is sobrious,” which would 
also seem to indicate that M. Blanchard now eschewed Latin and 
rather fancied his En^ish. 

A few days later, whai Rochambeau and the officers of his bril- 
liant ^aff n^e into the little town of Aime Arundd (Annapolis) 
in Maryland, for the last time editorial reserve, as far as the Gazette 
was concerned, was thrown to the winds. The cltMC-mouthed be- 
havior, hitherto observed by Editor Greene, was doubtless more 
than flesh and blood could maintain under the drcumstances. The 
French viators were greeted with fireworks and artillery salvos. 
They were diowered with honors of every description, and Editor 
Greene, who was ardently Francophile, chronicled them one and 
aD. He printed in full the resolution of the General Assembly, thank- 
ing Governor Lee officially for his “polite treatment of the officers 
of His Most Christian Majesty.” In eatending this ho^itality, Gov- 
emOT Lee was assured that he “had done honor to the State of Mary- 
land.” 

Putting two and two together, it would not have been difficult 
for a British spy to gather that Rochambeau was in town and on 
the eve of embarldng for France. It is more than probable that the 
news reached New York by underground methods and that inter- 
cepting frigates were sent to the Virginia Capes — but we must not 
anticipate. Be this as it may, in his issue of January 9, 1783, Mr. 
Greoic cast discretion to the winds and printed the great news. 

“On Simday evening last,” he wrote, “His Excellency, Count 
Rochambeau, with Suite, arrived in this city from the Eastward and 
yesterday morning embarked on board His Most Christian Majes- 
ty’s frigate, VEmeraude, for France.” TTien follow these eloquent 
words of farewell and salutation: “As long as Liberty shall be con- 
adered of value, this event must perpetuate otu* gratitude, while it 
unites your fame with that of General Washington.” In the formal 
ceremony of leave-taking, the President of the Maryland Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Delates joined in saying, “We 
pray that the laurds gathered at York may never fade.” The r^ly 
of Rochambeau was also handKme and greatly [leased the Mary- 
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landers* "‘By you/’ he said, ‘"the French tKx>|W have been ever m- 
ccived with fri«jndly cordiality and a hospitality that could only have 
been browed upon alHes who were both beloved and ctccincd*” 

With Count Rochambeau on board the small frigate tEmemude 
that slipped out of Annapolis on the eighth of January ( 1 783) were 
seventeen officers of high rank, including his son, the viscount, the 
Chevalier de Chastellux, Choisy, Vauban, and Monteajuieu. In- 
side the capes they were informed that British ve^ls, probably sent 
to intercept them, had been seen from the lcK>kout pmt at Ca|K; 
Henry. Rochambeau was impatient of further delay, however, and 
at nightfall on the evening of the fourteenth, with a fre^ north- 
west wind behind him, he ordered all sail clapped on. 

In less than an hour the Frenchman was sighted by a British 
frigate, evidently a very powerful ve^l and also a fast sailer. The 
strong wind blew away the low-lying clouds, upon whose protection 
the Frenchmen had relied, and a most unwelcome moon lit up the 
sea until all objects were as clear as in daylight. Twice in the course 
of the night the pursuer drew within range of the fugitive frigate 
and feed her bow chasers, but without great effect. In their des- 
perate plight a council of war was held and the French naval cap- 
tain told Rochambeau that there was not the remotest chance of a 
successful resistance, that the Englishman was much too powerful, 
and the only hope was in continued flight. To facilitate this every- 
thing that was removable went overboard — all the octra spars and 
aU the smaller guns; so Eghtened, the fugitive vessel with her dis- 
tinguished passengers gained in speed, and when morning came the 
pursuer was lost to view. 

In his narrative Rochambeau related bow they were followed all 
the way across the ocean, and ri^t up to the entrance of the Nantes 
River, by gales and capricious weather. It was fortunate that the 
spars in service held, as all replacements had gxme overboard. AU 
hands were delighted when the frigate anchored off St. Nazaire on 
the morning of February 10. On landiog the di^guished officers 
learned that the treaty had been rigned and peace had come. From 
the first Vergennes had said that peace woidd be the result of the 
Yorktown victory, and now he was justified brfore all men. 

Chastdlux came very near succeeding to the command of the 
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French forces when Rochambean left for France, It must have been 
a deep dkappointeent to him that the plan was not realked. How- 
ever, as the papers of the generalissimo of the French contingent 
discl«sed, it gave him an opportunity to express to the War Minis- 
ter in Paris his approval of the man of letters who had commanded 
a brigade throughout the campaign. Rochambean wrote: ‘T leave 
to Baron Viom<sniI the command of the Army. If he has not returned 
before I »il, I will presume he is not returning to America. In this 
case I shall place the Chevalier de Chastellux in command for the 
duration of my ateence. I should tell you that this officer is very sym- 
pathetic and agreeable to General Washington and the Americans. 
He knows their politics and their manners. He is also on excellent 
terms with M. de Luzerne, and I shall not be anxious as to how he 
will get along with the one or the other.” However, the baron turned 
up off the Virginia Capes in July 1782 and took over the command, 
and the chevalier had to content himself with the very handsome 
tenrn of this citation. 

The officers and men of the French Expeditionary Force to 
America in 1780, as far, at least, as American history is concerned, 
now vanished into thin air. But on the blood-spattered boards of the 
revolutionary stage in Europe, upon which the curtain was so soon 
to rise, they appear again, and in many tragic roles. Let us try to fol- 
low them. 

Sad to relate, in the turmoil of revolutionary Paris, in a society in 
mnvuMons, our French musketeers, who in America fought shoul- 
der to shoulder, are often found in opposing camps. This is particu- 
larly noticeable in the thriUing episode of the flight from Paris of the 
royal family, which Fersen, the devoted friend of the Queen, and 
the young Count de Damas, planned and carried out while their 
former friends, Lafayette and Dumas, who had been placed practi- 
cally in command of the Republican army, obeyed the decrees of the 
National Assanbly, and helped to bring the fugitives back to their 
none-too-gilded cage. 

In the drama of Varennes (upon this point at least aU French his- 
torians are in agreement) Fersati, the “beau Feiscn,” was the mov- 
ing spirit. He devised the strategy of it. He brought the fugitives out 
of Paris June 20, 1791, and when this was accompliMied went ahead 
to prepare beyond ffie frontier a reception worthy of royalty, only 
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whaa, as he thought, all but one danger had been suimoiinted. That 
was that the fugitive might be recognized becauas he was with them 
and because, though misrepresented, his devotion to the Queen was 
well known. 

Young CJount de Damas, not m young as when he char^ the 
British trencha( at Yorktown, was present in Varames when the 
flight was intercepted, and did what he could to save the fugitives. 
When he failed, when his troop otf horse refused oixdicncc and 
joined with the villagers and the oteited peasants from the surround- 
ing country in thdr shouts of “Vive la Revolution, Vive la Nation!” 
he «>ught by his presence to shield the royal captives from indignity 
and insult on the sad return journey to Paris. With this puirpk«5 he 
took up his post at the right hand of the great coach that had 
turned around in the direction of the capital. But the excited mdb 
dragged him from his horse, trampled him underfoot, and left Mm 
for dead in the middle of the road. 

Fersen never married and he never forgot the Queen, to whom 
he had been devoted for so many years; and above all he never for- 
gave her executioners. He never believed in the valor of the armies 
of the Republic, and even in 1798, when he read of the French suc- 
cesses that revolutionized warfare, he wrote in his diary: “Oh, for 
armies to cnijtii these vermin !” 

The tragic death of the handsome Swede, in 1810, has been gen- 
orally regarded merely as a bloody incident in the dvil war that 
went on for so many years in Sweden between the “Hats” or feudal 
party, and the “Gaps,” who were radical and revolutionary. Recent 
investigators, however, have put a somewhat different aspect on the 
tragedy. When the remains of the prince royal, who had died sud- 
denly and under somewhat mysterious circumstances, were brought 
to Stockholm, Fersen, as grand mardial of the Court, went to meet 
them m his gilded carriage. The “Caps” were greatly exdted and 
exa^erated by the false charge m widely drculated that Fer^ had 
poisoned the prince. The grand martiial was draggal from his coach 
by the mob and in the great square in front of the palace was tom 
limb from limb. An hour or two later, what remained of the “beau” 
Feimi was pidteri up out of the gutter by some i^ldiers, packed in a 
horse blanket, and carried away. 

Not the least notable of our French friends was the Marquis de la 
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Roueric, who csmt to America ^eral weeks before Lafayette, and 
fought throughout the Revolution under the war name of ‘‘Golond 
Armand.” He recruited the Armand legion, largely at his own ex» 
and was dfatinguished for his gallantry lx)th at Savannah and 
at Yorktown. Being of a somewhat quarrdsome dispedtion, he 
fought «veral duds, fortunatdy bloodies, with American officers. 
On one occasion he requested Wadiington to act as his second in one 
of these mcounters. He went back to France “untainted by democ- 
racy,*^ and later was given the command of the Whites in the Ven- 
dcan revolution by the Bourbon princes in Coblenz. He died in his 
camp of a stroke, on learning that his beloved King Lords XVI had 
bean es:ccutcd. 

Evm a glance at the letters* that were exchanged after the wax 
between Washington and Rochambeau and thdr companions in 
arms (for anything like a comprehensive survey would lead us too 
far afidd) cannot fril to be interesting, or to shed light on the sub- 
sequent devdopments in their respective coimtries. It is evident that 
many French officers who served on the American front in the world 
war against England returned to their homes with very different 
ideas of what government should be to thc^ held by the majority of 
their countrymen who had stayed at home. Some of them, at least, 
set to work to evangelize, to “leaven the masses.** They had hdped 
to ^Ivc a problem across the Atlantic, but at home many thought 
their activities served only to complicate a situation that was diffi- 
cult enough without thdr participation. 

Thk attitude of the younger officers who came across the seas to 
our assistance, and the state of mind in which they returned, was 
made quite plain by one of thdr number, M. de S6gur, when years 
later in writing his memoirs he looked back upon and described epi- 
;^es of the turbulent era of which he was then one of the few sur- 
vivors. 

“We were all dreaming of Liberty,** he wrote. “No one thought 
of a revolution in France. We aU wanted to fly to America in the 
name of philanthropy, and we were destined to bring home the 
germs of an ardent passion for emancipation and indqiendaace.” 

When Talleyrand in his turn came to write his monoirs, he said: 

®WasIungton-Rochainbeau Correspondence, AreMves, Hist. Guerre. Carton 
3735. 
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**The young French nobility, enrolled for the cause of independence 
(in America), attached itself afterwards to the principte it had 
fought for.’" True enough, but there were exceptions. Notable 
among th«e was M. Pontgibaud, who came out to America early in 
the war, served under Lafayette with distinction, and, as the Revo- 
lution at home developed, became more and more reactionary. 

In his memoirs® Pontgibaud gave this explanation of what oc- 
curred, which he found so regrettable: 

‘*The officers of Count de Rochambeau [after Yorktown] had 
nothing better to do than to travel about and visit the muntry. 
When one recalls the false ideas of government and philanthropy, 
with the virus of which these young men were infected in America, 
and which with such lamentable success they propagated in Fiance, 
and when one recalls that mania for imitation, which without being 
its only cause, certainly powerfully aided the Revolution [French], 
people should then agree that all those red-heeled philc^phers, for 
their own s^e and ours, had much better have remained at home 
at court. Each of them thought he would be called upon to play the 
part of Washington.” 

The chevalier never changed his views and, when the Revolution 
triumphed, he went abroad and joined the imigrSs- When asked to 
support Lafayette and ‘‘his former brothers in arms of beyond the 
sea,” he answered with a decided negative; and when an old man 
and dying in the firm belief that the monarchy had been re-estab- 
lished in France forever, he wrote: ‘Tt has been justly said that in a 
revolution tl|e difficulty Hes, not in doii^ one’s duty but in knowing 
where it is, I did mine because I knew where it was.” Certainly, 
without the least hesitation, Pontgibaud joined the prinexs and livai 
in exile for many years. 

WhOe the Coimt de More was evidently not one of those who on 
his return home thought that the French electorate was prqparcd 
to exercise the rights and to perform the duties which our colonists 
had acquired in the course of generations, he had, as Lendtre pomt& 
out in his history of La Rivolution par ceux gtd Pant tme, learned 
the value of :^f-hdp so lacking in many of his noble contemporaries. 
When his estates were confiscated and the pensions which his fore- 
bears had enjoyed for generations were canceled by the sans-culottes, 
•Mmioirs of Chevalier de Pontgibaud, Goimt de More. Paris, 1827. 
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he left France, but he was not content to live upon the meager 
bounty of the togs and pretenders in exile, nor did he give dancing 
lessons in Piedmont or subsist by seasoning salads in London as did 
the famous M. de Ghampeenetz. No. The Count de More struck out 
for himself. As a pedlar with a pack he walked through Bavaria and 
Austria selling stockings and kerchiefa to the peasants. In this pursuit 
he was so successful that in a couple of years he was able to establidi 
a shop in Trieste, where his business became so flourishing that he 
opened a bank, and before the Restoration restored him to his estates 
and his native land he had become, as Lenotre affirms, “one of the 
most opulent capitalists in Europe.” It is quite plain that this gallant 
soldier of Rochambeau had kept his eyes wide open while fighting 
for freedom in America and had learned to fend for himself in most 
adverse conditions. 

Washington was an intelligent and sympathetic observer of the 
political developments in France. He followed them as closely as 
the intervening distance and the slow communications permitted. 
Often amwers to requests for information and advice, and even 
guidance, were delayed many months. Indeed in one of his letters to 
Rochambeau Wadiington regretted the “numerous avocations 
which leave me no leisure for the agreeable duties of friendship.” 
But when he did write he never failed to emphaazse the pleasure 
which the conespondoace afforded him. 

To my mind one of the most charming of the letters exchanged 
between these loyal friends, separated by the wide expanse of the 
Western Ocean, is the one in which Rochambeau told Washington 
of his meeting with their old antagonist. “I have seen Cornwallis 
last summer in Calais. I gave him a supper in little committee {en 
petit comitS). He was very polite but, as you can believe, I could 
not drink with him your he^th in toast.” The sturdy Frenchman, 
although he had held many important posts since his return from 
America, and also spent not a few anxious months in prison, because 
he was suspected of a decided leaning toward the ancient regime, 
lost no opportunity to demonstrate his knowledge of English. To 
this determination we are indebted for the remarkable letteri® he 
wrote Washington from his :^t near Vendome on April 1 1 (1790) . 

“Washington-Rochambeau Correspondence. Archives Nat. Paris Hist. Guerre. 
Carton 3735. 
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He agreed with Washington that yon can reach safe and sure de- 
emons in politics only by deep thought and eyeful study and then 
recalled this illuminating incident: “Do you rememl^r, my d<ar 
General, of the first repast we made together at Rod Idand? I made 
you remark from the Soup the difference of character of our two 
Nations, the French burning their throats and aU the AmeiicaiB 
waiting wisdy the time it was ax)led! I t^licve, my dear General, 
you have seen since a year that our Nation has not changed of char- 
acter, We go very fast. God will that we r^^h our aim***^^ 

Warned by many observers of the dangers ahead, Waidungton 
watched with keai interest and solicitude the boiling over of the 
political Cauldron in Paris, in which the future of the ^ter nation 
and the fortunes of so many of his gallant comrades in arms WCTe 
involved. He expressed his anxiety in many letters to Gouvemear 
Morris, the drafter of the Constitution, American Miniver ac- 
credited to the Convention. On October 20, 1792, he wrote to 
Morris: “We can only repeat the sincere wish that much happine^ 
may arise to the French Nation and to mankind in genoral out of 
the severe evils which are inseparable from so important a revolu- 
tion.” 

The final scene of this eventful history discloses Washington at 
headquarters on the Hudson. The charming M. de S%ur, a frequoit 
and welcome visitor during the previous year, had gone to Russia on 
a mission entrusted to him by the French King. He carried with him 
the manuscript of a historical drama which he wrote during the long 
winter evenings in America, and the Empress Catherine had or- 
dered that it be produced in her Imperial Theatre of the Hermit^e. 
It was based on the story of the great Roman, Cincinnatus, but thes^ 
who had been privileged to read it saw that many things had t^cn 
suggested by the American experiences of the author. Bariow^® and 
others were of the opinion that Washington himself had been doi^Iy 
studied for the title role. Many of these bcHeved that, as it had hap- 
pened with the illustrious Roman, the people would come again to 

^Rochambeau Correspondence, library of Congress. 

“Joel Barlow, aide to Washington, was the poet moenber of the “Family.*’ 
He belonged to a literary coterie known as the “Hartford wits.” Sent to France 
on a diplomatic mission in 1812, he was summoned by Napoleon to meet him in 
Poland. He became mvolved in the retreat of the Grande Arm6e frmn Moscow 
and died of eix^sure on Ouistmas Eve ol diat year. 
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WadiingtoE and ask for leadership in peace as they had in war. The 
lonely figure on the Hudwn, yearning for his home acres on the 
Potomac, hoped not. 

Most of the French detachments had left America, and thc^e that 
remained in Baltimore and on the Delaware were packing up to go. 
Hundreds of the brave soldiers and sailors who had served so valiantly 
in the Virginia campaign had fallen in the great naval battle with 
Rcxiney, or had been lost at sea when the Due de Bourgogne and 
other French vessels were wrecked on the Venezuelan coast. Their 
sorvices have been, as a general thing, forgotten, but the people who 
have been given their independence certainly made no invidious 
distinction against the foreigners. 

On the very campus of St. John’s College in Annapolis, under the 
great trees that have survived from those epic days, on the historic 
:^t where the Light Infantry of Lafayette received the equipment 
from the patriotic merchants of Baltimore that enabled them to play 
thdr gallant part in the Ydrktown campaign, there now arises a 
noble memorial in marble dedicated to the ‘‘soldiers and sailors of 
France who gave their lives to preserve American Liberty.” 

The memory of what they had done, French and Americans alike, 
was living and vibrant in the noble, faithful heart of the Commander 
in Chief. Alone, or almost so, on February 6, 1783, as the Hudson, 
no longer vexed by British sloop of war, flowed by his humble 
quarters, he celebrated the anniversary of the French alliance more 
fervently indeed than he did in the time of greatest need. In camp 
there was a review of the troop and a jeu de joie, and then the 
gaicrous order was issued, which reads: 

“The Commander in Chief, who desires, on the return of this 
auspicious day, to diffuse the feelings of gratitude and pleasure as 
widely as possible, is pleased to grant a full and free pardon to all 
military prisoners now in confinement.” 

The Orderly Book, which fortunately is still in existence,^® and is 
one of the nation’s greatest treasures, reveals that the parole he gave 
to his troop for the great anniversary day was “America and 
France,” and that the countersign was “United — Forever.” No! He 
had not forgotten. 

I now dose this narrative of the Successful Campaign with the 
Ihe MS. Divirion, Library of Congress. 
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words I chose as my text in the opening chaptex. Back home at last, 
at Mount Vernon after the years of turmoil and of absence, WaA- 
ington took pen in hand and wrote to Rochambeau, his great lieu- 
tenant, under the memorable date of February i, 1784, these lines 
which epitomize the struggle from which the United States emerged 
triumphant: 

“We have been contemporaries and fellow laborers in the ouise 
of liberty, and we have lived together as brothers should in harmoni- 
ous friendship. 

“George Washington.” 
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Whbn tile news of the preliminary peace had reached him, Washington 
wrote from the Headquarters of the Army March 29, 1 783, to M. de la 
Luzerne, the Minister of France, in the following terms: 

It has filled my mind with mcxpre^ble satisfaction; and permit me to add 
that the joy I fed on this great event is doubly enhanced by the very obliging 
manner in which you have been pleased to express your congratulations to me 
and the army on this happy occasion. 

The part your Excellency has acted in the Cause of America and the great 
and benevolent share you have taken in the establishment of her independence 
arc deeply impressed on my mind, and will not be effaced from my remem- 
brance, or that of the citizens of America, but with the latest effects of time. 
. . , The articles of a general treaty do not appear so favorable to France in 
paint of territorial acquisitions as they do to the other powers; but the mag- 
nanimous and disinterested scale of action, which that great nation has ex- 
hibited to the world during this war, and at the conclusion of peace, will insure 
to the Kong and Nation that reputation which will be of more consequence to 
them than every other consideration. , . . 

I have the honor to be 

George Washington,^ 

That these sentiments were not personal to Washington, that at the 
time they were shared by the representatives of the people of America 
in Congress assembled, is clearly indicated by the following letter: 

The United States, in Congress Assembled, to Their Great, Faith- 
ful AND Beloved Friend and Ally, Louis the Sixteenth, King of France 
& Navarre. 

Great, Faithful and Beloved Friend and Ally. 

Your Majest/s letter of the 13 th of August last has been received by the 
United States in Congress assembled, with a d^ree of Satisfaction and Pleas- 

^Sparks, Diplomatic Correspondence of the Revolution, Vbl. II, p. i66. 
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lire whicli dw»c cmly am concdvc, who to the higlmt scndmcMts of rafxct, 
unite feeimp of the affectionate friendship. 

Die portraits of your Majesty and Your Royal Consort^ having arriv«i at 
Philadelphia have been carefully preserved by your faithful minister, the 
Chevalier de la Luzerne, whose attaition on tMs, as on all other 
merits the acknowledgements of Congros. 

These lively representations of our august and mcMt Woved frimds will 
be placed in our Council Chamber; and can never fail of exciting in the 
mind of every American, an admiration the distmguidi^ virtaa arrf 
accomplishments of the royal originals. 

We beseech the Supreme Ruler of the universe constantly to keep your 
.Majesty and your Royal Consort in his holy protection, and to render the 
bleissm^ of your administration as extenrive as the objects of ymir Maj«ty*s 
benevolent principles. 

IX>NE at Annapolis in the State of Maryland this iMb day of April, lySj, 
by the United States in Ckmgim assembled, your faitMuI Friends and Alli«. 

Thomas Muffiih/ 
Fresidmt 

“Sparks, Diplomatic Correspondence of the Revolution, Vol. II, p. 183. 
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At this ¥EiiY TIME, in th^ hour of victory, Washington wrote to 
TlModoric Bland, an old friend, a former colonel of the Virginia line 
now serving in Congress, a letter which raises a question that has been 
put after all of our wars and which is frequently asked by the veterans 
of today. Writing from the camp at Newburgh on April 4, 1783, the 
Commander in Chief says : 

We have now a national character to establish, and it is of the utmost im- 
portance to stamp favorable impressions upon it. Let Justice be one of its 
characteristics and Gratitude another. ... I would not be understood to 
mean that Congress should (because I know they cannot, nor does the army 
eapect it) pay the full arrearages due to than till Continental or State funds 
are ojtabli^^ for the purpose. 

Another thing. Sir (as I mean to be frank and free in my communications 
on this subject ) , I will not conceal from you^ — ^it is the invideous dissimilarity 
in the paymeats to men in civil and military life — ^thc first reedve everything, 
the others get nothing but bare subsistence — ^they ask what this is owing to? 
and reasems have been assigned, which they say amount to this — ^that men in 
civil life have stronger passions and better pretentions to indulge them, or less 
Virtue and regard to their country than we. Otherwise as we are all contend- 
ing for the same prize, and equally interested in the attainment of it, why do 
we not bear the burden equally? 

These and other comparisons which are unnecessary to enumerate, give a 
keener edge to their feelings and contribute not a little to sour their tempers. 

As it is the first wish of my soul to see the War happily and Speedily 
terminated, and those who are now in arms return to citizenship with good 
dispositions, I think it a duty which I owe to candor and to friend^p to point 
you to such things as my opportunity has given me reason to believe will have 
a tendency to harmony, and bring them to Pass.^ 

George Washinoton 


^Bland papers, edited by Campbell, p. loi. 
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Writing to Colonel John Laurens, the new military envoy in Paris, 
under date of April 9, 1781, Washington puts the dtuaticm in a nut- 
shell. He says: 

If France delays a timely and powerful aid in the critical pc^turc of our 
affairs it will avail us nothing should she attempt it hereafter. We are at this 
hour suspended in the Balance; not from choice but from hard and absolute 
necessity; and you may rely upon it as a fact that we cannot transport the 
provisions from the States in which they arc assessed to the army, because 
we cannot pay the teamsters who will no longer work for Certificates. It is 
equally certain that our troops are fast approaching to Nakedness, and that 
we have nothing to clothe them with, that our hospitals are without medicines 
and our sick without nutriment except such as well man cat; and that mir 
public works are * at a Stand and the artificers disbanding. 

But why need I run into detail, when it may be declared in a word, that 
we arc at the end of our tether, and that now or never our deliverance must 
comc*^ 

Sparks, VIII, p. 5. 
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We give HEBE the C 3 amp Sites, occupied by the French Army oo its 
way from Newport to Yorktown. It marched by regiments from Provi- 
dence to Newtown, Connecticut, and thence by brigades. The dates 
refer to the encampments of the regiment, or of the brigade, to which 
Goiint William de Deux- Fonts belonged. The table does not differ 
materially from the route laid down by the Abb6 Robin, in his Nouveau 
Voyage, pp. 2i2a-24. According to his dates, the abbS must have ac- 
companied the regiment of Soissonais. 


June 

Providence. 

Aug. as, 

Suffems, 


BV SOiaEMEMTS. 

CC 

26, 

Pompton, 

«« 

19, 

Wateonan’s Tavern. 

« 

27, 28, 

Hanover or Whippany. 

<« 

20, 

Plainfield. 


29, 

Bullions’ .Tavern. 

u 


Windham. 

cc 

s% 

Somerset. 

C 4 

22, 

Bolton. 

«c 

Sh 

Princeton. 

«< 

23-25, 

H[artford. 

Sept. 

I, 

Trmtcm. 

c« 

2^ 

Farmmgton. 

cc 

2, 

Red licm Tavern. 

u 

27, 

Baron’s Tavern, 

cc 

3 » 4 » 

Philadelphia. 

c< 

28, 

Break Neck. 

cc 

5 . 

Chester. 

c« 

so. 

Newtown. 

cc 

6, 

Wilmingtcm. 


BY BEIGAOES. 

cc 

7 , 8, 

Elkton. 

July 


Ridgebury. 

cc 

9 , 

near the Fory over the 

cc 

2, 

Bedford. 



Susquehanna. 

«c 


North Castle. 

cc 

10, 

Bush, Harford County. 

«« 

6-20, 

Phillipsburg. 

cc 


White Marsh. 

«c 

21, 

on the inarch. 


12-15, 

Baltimore. 

cc 

22, 

near Kong’s Bridge. 

cc 

16, 

Spurrier’s Tavern. 

cc 

23 to Aug. 18, Phillipsburg. 


17, 

Scott’s Plantation. 

Aug. 19, 

near Alexander Lark’s. 


i8-2I, 

Annapolis. 

u 

20, 

Leguid’s Tavern. 

cc 

22-24, 

on board ships. 

u 

21, 

Hound’s Tavern. 

cc 

25, 

near Hogs Ferry. 

Ctf 

23, 

Vcrplanck’s Point. 

cc 

26, 27, 

WilHamsburg. 

cc 

24, 

Haverstraw. 

cc 

28, 

£jxmt of Yorktown. 
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lie, in the American Revolution, 
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Auguste, British warship sunk, 203 
Auguste, French frigate, 190, 205 


AusterKtz, battle of, 200 
“Auvergne Sam Tfiche,” French regi- 
ment in Seven Years* Wax, 17, 24- 
25, 148, 181 

Back pay for American troops, 1 18—19, 
126-27, 143 

Bailly, Jean Sylvain, French astrono^ 
mer, guillotined in Paris, 186 
Barber, Col. Francis, at Yorktown, 163 
Barfleur, flagship of Admiral Hood in 
battle off Virginia Capes, 137 
Barlow, Joel, 245 
Barnes Tavern, 93 

Barras, Count Louis de, French ad- 
miral, 81, 99, 105, 1 14, 122, 139, 
i5C>, 152, 197 

Barras, Paul- Jean -Frangois- Nicolas, 
Count de, engineered the fall of 
Robespierre, ushered in Thermidor, 
i 95 - 97 i 198 

Barry, John, American commodore ^ 
Bassett, Col. BurweB^ 180 
'•Beat a parley* at ^ege of Yorktown, 
165-66 

Beau Sahreur, French warship, 97 
Bedkin, Capt. Henry, at Yorktown, 162 
BeUegarde, l>enis-Fran9ois-Calixte Liar 
foigue dc, 217 

Berkeley, Sir .William, colonial gover- 
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205 

Berthier, Louis-Alexandre, Prince of 
Wagram, accused of shooting out 
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French Mgato, 190 
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Bcmrbonnais, French regiment in the 
American Revolution, at Yorktown, 
159; departure, 232; 25-26, 88-89, 
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Bowen, Misses, at a ball in Providence, 
251 

Brm€f French warship, 9 
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BiiUbn, Mme*, writes to FranMin, 181 
Broglie, Claude-Victor^Marie, Prince 
de, his admiration for Miss Polly 
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tion of Gen. Washington, 98; on the 
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231-32 

Brown University, 71 
MilEon^s Tavern, 123 

Gabanis, Theresia, 195, 197 
CMn, Gemrgei^ 197 


Camj^bdl, Majmr Wilmiii, at Ymk- 
town, 161 
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ton, 227; 215 
Garter, Mme., 184 
Cary, Miss, 184 
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Croix, Duke de, French Minister ol 
the Navy, 22, 81, 177 
Catherine, Emprm ol Ruraa, 245 
Champceneta^ M. de, 244 
Champlain, Margaret, dancwl 

with Gen. Wadungton, 58 
Ghanning, William Ellery, 24 
Charlemagne, 208 

Charleston, captured by the British, 1 1, 
165 

Gharlus de la Croix, Count de, 22, 129, 

177, S05 

Charon, British frigate, 15 1 
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de, 5 passim; Ms Travels quoted, 
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Choiseul, Etienne-Frangois, Duke de, i 
Choisy, Claude-Gabricl de, at York- 
town, 148, 155-56; *62, 188, 204, 

239 

City Tavern, Philadelphia, 126 
Clarke, Nancy, danced with Washing- 
ton, 63 

Clarkson, Matthew, 224 
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min, 13, 18 

Clinton, Sir Henry, Arnold’s treason, 
41; warns Cornwallis of Washing- 
ton’s movements, 125; succeeded by 
Carlcton, 227; 35, 46, 98, 106, 108, 
1 13, 120, 122, 124, 135, 141-42, 
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212 
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diary quoted, 88-%, 91, 93“-94» J * s?, 
a«4, aaS, 234; descii!» tlic “r^jed 
contmentals,” 1 a 2 ; writes of fcsrivi- 
tics at Williamsburg after Yorktown 
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93 

Comte, Auguste, 208 
ComUsse de NoaiUes, French warship, 
7 -^ 

Concise Journal of the Military T rans^- 
actions of Washington quoted, 103, 
109-10, 1 14-15 
Concord, shot fired at, 181 
Concorde, French warship, 81, n6 
Condd, Louis-Henry- Joseph, Prince of, 
211 

Conquerant, French warship in battle 
off Virginia Capes, 142; 8 
Conway, Grcn. Henry Seymour, address 
to tbe Throne for discontinuing the 
American war, 178 
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Comet, Sgt. Le, at Yorktown, I59n. 
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de, 25 
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34 
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220 
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5, 192, 227 
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